
Dancer's Image, his 
yearling daughter brought 

$131,250 in England 





“CUj.cn lets face it- 
dJhere S not much demand fior ij 
other fields — So ij on had better 
(earn to run, 


on in 


run, run. 
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MERRYLAND COLLEGE 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Stakes Degree In 1 RACK 

& PADDOCK 

TEACHING 
YOUNGSTERS 
IS OUR THING 

MERRYLAND FARM, HYDES, MARYLAND 

MICHAEL WETTACH 

or 

BETTY SHEA MILLER 
( 301 ) 592-6226 
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Frank A. Bonsal, 
Glyndon 

William G. Christmas, 
Monkton 

Fendall M. Clagett, 
Harwood 

Hal C. B. Clagett, 

Upper Marlboro 

Henry S. Clark, 

Glyndon 

Mrs. Richard C. duPont, 
Chesapeake City 

Janon Fisher, Jr., 
Glyndon 


Stuart S. Janney, Jr., 
Glyndon 

Peter Jay, 

Havre de Grace 

Robert A. Leonard, 
Frederick 

John B. Merryman, 
Sparks 

Mrs. Henry Obre, 
Hydes 

Hugh J. O’Donovan, 
Upper co 

John P. Pons, 


Bel Air 

Douglas R. Small, 
Monkton 



The Maryland Horse is published 13 times 
a year, twice in January and monthly February 
through December at 2223 York Rd., Lutherville- 
Timonium, Md. 21093, by the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association. Subscription rates $6.00 
per year. 

Address all communications to The Maryland 
HORSE, P.O. Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093- 
Telephone—(301) 252-2100. 

Acknowledgement : Statistics and results of 
North American racing, as given in The MARY¬ 
LAND Horse, are based upon the copyrighted 
charts and tabulations of Daily Racing Form and 
American Racing Manual, published by Triangle 
Publications, Inc. 
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In This Issue 


November, 1972 
Vol. 38, No. 11 


B. Frank Christmas Talks About Wakefield Miss 

Explaining that life away from home has no appeal to him, Christmas sold 
his star filly "because there was no place to run her except New York." 

Icecapade And On Your Toes Win Stakes For Janneys 

The six-horse Janney stable includes four 2-year-olds, two of which are 
winners. And about ready to start is an unraced Bold Ruler filly. 

John Jacobs Decides To Train Exclusively For Family 

Citing pressures of Maryland breeding farm, Jacobs reveals decision to 
give up public stable, devoting himself to his mother's horses. 

Pimlico's Ben Cohen Says Racing Is Tough Business 

But owner-breeder adds that he will continue to have a racing stable 
until 'they nail the lid down on my box.' 

Harry Straus's Manuscript On Geoffrey Gambado Printed 

Discovered by a relative, Straus's manuscript is now available in book 
form at The Johns Hopkins Alumni Relations Office. 

Departments 

Sporting Calendar 
What's New In Maryland 
Horse Show, 3-Phase Section 
Marlboro's Maryland Fund 
Maryland Fall Sales 


Cover—Maryland's Dancer's Image is off to good 
start with seven winners from his first crop of 25 
2-year-olds. At Newmarket last month his daughter 
brought SI31,250, thus becoming the second highest 
priced yearling filly of 1972. (W. M. Ball photo.) 



November, 1972 
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NORTHERN DANCER 

Champion Racehorse , Champion Sire 

Book Full 


IMPRESSIVE 

Among Leading Sires of 2-Year-Olds 

$5,000, Live Foal 


PROTANTO 

A classic sire in the making 

$7,500, Live Foal 


RAMBUNCTIOUS 

Rollicking's sire breeds speed 

$2,500, Live Foal 


DANCING COUNT 

Won his only start. . . at Big A 

$2,500, Live Foal 


RACING ROOM SEARCH FOR GOLD 

One of dam's three stakes winners Stakes-placed winner in New York 

Private $1,500, Live Foal 














Ambernash 

Ch. h. 1962 by champion Nashua 
out of champion Parlo, 
she by champion sire ^Heliopolis 


AMBERNASH ranks high in Average 
Earnings Per Runner and has out four 
stakes horses this year. Stated in the most 
simple terms, this means that sons and 
daughters of AMBERNASH pay their 
way. Make the law of averages work for 
you. Breed to AMBERNASH. 




Perry Alexander, Manager, Chesapeake City, Md. 21915. (301) 885-5214. 

Ambernash / National / Nearctic / Saidam / T. V. Commercial 


November, 1972 
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NOMINATIONS CLOSE 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1972 

for two great two-year-old races to be run 


in the FALL, 1973 



THE 

! THE 

GARDEN STATE 

i GARDENIA 

The Race for America’s 

Crowning Test for the World's 

Two-Year-Old Crown 

OnA M i 1A n ^ivf^Anf h 

Best Two-Year-Old Fillies 

O r> A i | A ^ nd Q i vf ftrtnth 

VJIIC JYMIC dliu cl OlALtUllIl 

GROSSED 

wiic iviiic diiu u oixieenin 

GROSSED 

$293,890 in 1971 

$184,375 in 1971 

***** 

***** 

Cash Payment $ 40 

| Cash Payment *30 

After nomination, no other payment is due 

After nomination, no other payment is due 

until March 15, 1973. 

1 until March 15, 1973. 

GARDEN STATE PARK 

FOR ENTRY BLANKS AND INFORMATION CALL OR WRITE: 

GARDEN STATE RACING ASSOCIATION 


P.O. Box 311, Camden, N.J. 08101 (Area Code 609) 663-3540 

Thomas E. Trotter, Racing Secretary 












CLOSING 

HIALEAH OPEN SALE 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
IN TRAINING 
CLOSING DATE: 
FRIDAY, DEC. 15 

RESTRICTED TO: 

• TWO-YEAR-OLDS BRED ANYWHERE. 

• SCREENED & ACCEPTED BY FASIG-TIPTON CO. OF FLA., INC. 

• IN TRAINING 60 CONSECUTIVE DAYS, DEC. 28-FEB. 26. 

• SUBJECT TO VETERINARY EXAMINATION FOR SOUNDNESS 
AND CONDITION, GALLOPING AT HIALEAH OR GULFSTREAM 
WITHIN 10 DAYS OF SALE. 

• SALES DATES: MONDAY & TUESDAY EVENINGS, 

FEBRUARY 26 & 27, 1973. 

SALES FEATURES: 

• 30 DAYS STABLING IN SALES STABLE AREA AT HIALEAH OR 
GULFSTREAM PARK. 

• NATIONWIDE ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION CAMPAIGN. 

• TELEVISION PRETAPING OF ALL HORSES GALLOPING OR 
BREEZING ON RACE TRACK TO BE SHOWN FOR ADVANCE 
PUBLICITY AND IN PAVILION AT TIME OF SALE. 

TERMS: 

• COMMISSION OF 5% OF FINAL BID; ENTRY FEE $300 IN¬ 
CLUDING CATALOGUING, ADVERTISING, STALL RENT, STALL 
CARD, TELEVISION TAPING; NOMINATION FEE $30, CREDITED 
AGAINST ENTRY FEE IF HORSE ACCEPTED, OR AGAINST 
ENTRY FEE FOR HIALEAH MARCH SALE IF NOMINATION 
DECLINED. 

FASIG-TIPTON CO. OF FLORIDA, INC. 

\ P.O. BOX 36, ELMONT, N.Y. 11003, (516) 328-1800 

^ FLORIDA BREEDERS'SALES COMPANY 

P.O. BOX 699, OCALA, FLORIDA, (904) 622-4294 
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DANCER’S 

IMAGE 

(Native Dancer—Noor's Image—*Noor) 



Sire of seven fwo-year-old winners out of 
twenty-five foals in his first crop, including 
Kabylia stakes-placed in France 

Sire of the highest priced yearling sold in 
Europe this year — $131,250 

Now Booking for 1973 
Fee — Private 

Standing at 

Glade Valley Farms, Inc. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 

Inquiries to PETER FULLER, Syndicate Manager 
808 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
Phone: (617) 232-5800 
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British Imports, Ltd 


JAGUAR XJ6: 

A NEW STANDARD 
IN LUXURY SEDANS. 



Observe the XJ6. Take notice of its sleek, unbroken lines, it: 
feline fluidity. Inside the ambience is one of noteworthy 
luxuriousness, the air, one of modern elegance and meticulous 
craftsmanship. Every inch bespeaks quality and Jaguar's pursuit 
of excellence. More than just a car, the Jaguar XJ6 is a 
state of mind. It is both symbol and reflection of a life style. 



British Imports, Ltd 

JAGUAR — MG — AUSTIN 

1028 York Road 

Beltway Exit 26 Towson, Maryland 828-0010 


November, 1972 
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S/he 



WINDY HILLS 

ETA DK^ 


BOLD LEGEND 

Ch., 1963, ‘Turn-to— Legendra, by ‘Challenger II 

$2,000 Live Foal 

Property of David Shaer 

DEDIMOUD 

Ch., 1959, Dedicate—Amiga, by ‘Mahmoud 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of Bruce S. Campbell and Early Bird Stud 

DEVIL'S TATTOO 

B., 1963, Rough’n Tumble—Boodlette, by Boodle 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Mrs. Edith Marienhoff 


FREE GALLANT 

Gr., 1965, ‘Gallant Man—No Strings, by Occupation 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of Windy Hills Farm and Birchfield Farm 

ITSA GREAT DAY 

Dk. br., 1958, Quick Reward—Irish Rebel, by Alaking 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of W. Logan Grier 

PILOT 

Ch., 1956, Jet Pilot—War Shaft, by War Admiral 

$500 Live Foal 

Property of Cambridge Stable 


SAIL ON-SAIL ON 

B., 1964, ‘Turn-to—Anchors Aweigh, by Devil Diver 

$1,000 Live Foal 

Property of a Syndicate 


WINDY HILLS FARM 

ROUTE 3, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 21157 

M. H. Conover, Executive Secretary (301) 848-5533 or 876-2333 
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Features like these make an 

HERO-LINER HORSE Kill 

year best 
investment 
In hnrse 
transportation 





WINDOWS 


Fully streamlined. All metal rust¬ 
proof prime coated with enamel 
paint finish. Aluminum mouldings. 




Large bus-type, guarded, well 
lighted, easy open with maximum 
ventilation. 


call the "Admiral” for all the facts! 


Tb. . fel 

mini 



■ MhMJ 





* 41 ? 


frank IMPERATORE, inc. 

12 14 Archer Si • Canonsburg. Pa 15317 • Phone (412) 745 2500 > 


























Summer Hill Farm's Stallions 
Are Siring Quick 2-Year-Olds 
Who Co On To Win Stakes 



Iron Peg (br., I960, Dark Star— 
Hostage by Roman) stands THIRD 
among Maryland sires of 2-year- 
olds. His four 2-year-old winners 
include RIDENIRON, winner of two 
stakes, and Postal Delivery, placed 
in stakes. 


Dead Ahead (b., 1959, *Turn-to— 
Siama by Tiger) has also had out 
four 2-year-old winners, including 
Deadly Dream who has won three 
races and placed in three stakes. 



Good race horses make the best sires. And Summer Hill Farm's stallions 
were GOOD RACE HORSES. Iron Peg defeated Kelso, Olden Times, Smart, 
Master Dennis, Sunrise Flight and many other top runners in winning the 
$100,000 Suburban H. Dead Ahead set a new American record at Belmont 
Park for seven furlongs in 1:21-3/5. 

IRON PEG is the property of J. Gordon Kincheloe, standing for $750 
live foal. DEAD AHEAD is owned by Mr. & Mrs. John C. Mobberley 
and stands for $1,000 live foal. 


Summer Hill Farm 

GLENELG, MARYLAND 21737 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Mobberley 301-489-4642 
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POTOMAC 

Ch., 1965, First Landing—Iberia, by "Heliopolis 

FULL BROTHER TO RIVA RIDGE 
STANDING IN VIRGINIA 

HIS FIRST 2 STARTERS 

(in a private crop of 8) 

ARE WINNERS 



In his first crop of 8 foals, he has sired the winners Rio Pegado (which has 
also placed in stakes), and Shaggy Girl. 

POTOMAC set a new track record for 5V 2 furlongs in 1:03 4 / 5 while winning 
the Christiana Stakes in which he defeated Clever Foot, Subpet, Kaskaskia, 
Wise Exchange and others. He was also second in the Juvenile and Youthful 
Stakes at Aqueduct. 

His sire, First Landing, was a champion at 2, earning S779.577, He has sired 
16 stakes winners including Potomac's full brother, Riva Ridge (12 wins, 
8893,895). 

His dam, Iberia, in addition to Riva Ridge and Potomac, produced Hydrologist, 
winner of 10 races and S277.958. 


$2,500 Live Foal 


Property of a Syndicate 


Standing in Virginia 


Address all inquiries to: 


L. R. O'Brien, Syndicate Manager 
P. O. Box 7175 
Richmond, Va. 23221 
(703) 358-4444 


November, 1972 
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LOOKING 
FOR 
A HARD 
KNOCKING 
SIRE? 



LOOK AT 


BIG PETE 

Bay, 1961, Degagc—Judiciously, by Better Self 


BIG PETE S stakes horses include DOT'S 
IMP (winner of over $125,000), PETE'S CHICK, 
ROBERT G. 


BIG PETE has FIVE 2-YEAR-OLD WINNERS 

THIS YEAR— P illifino (3 wins, and 4th in Atlantic 
City's Mermaid Stakes [1st div.] and 4th in the Cameo 
Stakes at Laurel), Bless Me Pete, Karyl Love, 
Panagiotis, and Tricky Legs. 


BIG PETE got 90% of his mares in foal this 

year. 


BIG PETE 


was a top race horse, earning over 
$100,000, winning the Christiana, Dover, Caesar 
Rodney, Delaware Valley Stakes and finishing second 
in the Sapling. 


S750 Live Foal Property of Mrs. Harriet N. Ball 

Standing At 

£dmazve *Jazm 

IJAMSVILLE, MARYLAND 21754 


Dr. A. Edward Verdi A. Edward Verdi, III, farm manager 

(301) 865-5429 (301) 865-5213 
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Spring ^l^ouLfe — 


Worth Wait inn 3o 


1973 will be the advent of the first crop of Double Jay's all-time Money 
Winner. Ever since he retired to stud in 1970, SPRING DOUBLE'S book has 
been over-subscribed. As a result, some of the nation's best mares have 
been sent to him and his first foals, which will race in 1973, promise to 
be an exciting lot. 

SPRING DOUBLE'S family further distinguished itself in 1972 when two of 
his half-sisters made Thoroughbred headlines. Stylish Pattern (by *My 
Babu) produced this year's winner of the Ascot One-Thousand Guineas 
Trial Stakes EMBROIDERY, and Hill Cat (by Hillsdale) is the dam of the 
second-highest priced yearling ($50,000) to be sold at the Eastern Fall Sale. 

SPRING DOUBLE, a stakes winner of 22 races with earnings of over $438,- 
000, won the Pimlico Futurity, Stuyvesant H., Valley Forge H., Camden H., 
as well as placing in 13 other stakes. 



$ 


Spring 

2 ), 


on 


b. 1963 

Double Jay—‘Sunset Gun II 
by Hyperion 

Property of a Syndicate 

$2,500 Live Foal 


BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 
*WHITE GLOVES II 



guc ‘VJi'H <jc 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 301-898-9027 
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Only THREE Maryland stallions have sired winners of more than $2,000,000 
—Two of them are nigh impossible to book to. The third has succeeded year 
after year to sire hard knocking, consistent runners who have average earn¬ 
ings of over $15,000. They have proven to run short or long—on the dirt or 
on the turf, plus the fact that he has also sired 12 stakes horses. 

For versatility and consistency, look to MARTINS RULLAH in 1973 


martins Rjti 


*VaSrJU-SU J<ati 


BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 
‘WHITE GLOVES II 


QUc Vatg gfc 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 301 —898-9027 


(Property of a Syndicate) 


$1,000 Live Foal 
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J Ci ftOSfr, M 


Winners* 


D Our winningest feed is 
Hed Rose Super. We think it’s 
* , best in the world. You add 
p n| y good hay, water and tender 
L? V| ng care. Then there’s Red 
pose Foal. A new, well tested 
eed designed to meet the critical 
growth requirements of foals 
ar| a young horses, 
fin j The rest of the line is 
||[ , out with: Red Rose com¬ 
plete Horse Pellets; Red Rose 


Equinader, for top dressing or 
supplement to weak pastures or 
unfortified feeds; Red Rose Free 
Choice Mineral, to provide the 
often overlooked “personal” 
requirements for extra phos¬ 
phorous, salt, calcium and 
other trace minerals; Red Rose 
“regular” and Red Rose Classic, 
two solid economy feeds that 
offer basic nutrition, good taste 
and promote healthy growth. 


If you’d like to know 
more about our feeds, feeding 
programs or horse show and 
horse trail free materials—call 
your dealer or write: Equine 
Nutrition, John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, 244 North Queen Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


JOHN w. SrfulmoH, 4 SONS 

Established 1842 





ENTRIES CLOSE DEC. 11 



WINTER MIXED SALE 


7:30 P.M. SALES PAVILION, FAIR GROUNDS, TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 


FEB. 5 

MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 

P.0. BOX 4, TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 
AREA CODE 301 CL 2-2100 




FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, INC. 

P.O. BOX 36, 40 ELM0NT RD„ ELM0NT, N.Y. 11003 
AREA CODE 516 328-1800 






Bushido 


‘zbazk Say oz Szown kozte, 1966 
t Judoz (yzey—^at Odea, fiy Sufi *Jfieet 

earnin 

■Pzopezty of Phazamonct *Jazm in t i, ese 

victories in 

1973 *Jee: $2,000 JZive *JoaC B. Campbell 


wn kazAe, ivbb A durable and consistent 

campaigner for 5 years 

Odea, gu Sug 5 r (eet °" ,he ,ra , ck ' B “" ID0 

7 * won or placed 29 times, 

; - earning over $225,000. Included 

J’atnt jn t hese accomplishments are his 

victories in the $100,000 added John 
e *JoaC B. Campbell Handicap over PER¬ 

SONALITY, NEVER BOW, TRUE 
NORTH and the like, and the Grey Lag 
Handicap, in which he defeated KING EM¬ 
PEROR. By the good English stakes winner 
* TUDOR GREY, Bushido is out of a half-sister to the 
stakes winner and stakes producer BLUE VIOLIN. 


BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 
SPRING DOUBLE 
*WHITE GLOVES I 


'QlaJe ‘Valley ‘Jc 


arms 


Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

Frederick, Maryland 21701 301-898-9027 


BUSHIDO shown winning the $100,000 added John B. 
Campbell Handicap defeating PERSONALITY, TRUE 
NORTH, etc. 


Enters 
Stud 
In 
1973 
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TURN 

TO 

REASON 


TURN TO REASON has sired 22 winners, 3 stakes winners, 2 
stakes-placed winners, from 38 starters which won 60 races, 
earning $344,139 to September 1, 1972. This is an average per 
starter of $9,056. 

LOU ROSENBUSH won again at Laurel on October 20, this time 
by 14 lengths! This brings his totals to 13 starts, 2 wins, 6 times 
third, twice fourth and once fifth. He has placed in the Dover, 
Marlboro Nursery and Tyro Stakes, earning $27,183, at 2 this 
year. 

LEEMATT has brought his earnings over the $125,000 mark this 
year, and has won the Carter, Toboggan, and Delaware Valley 
Handicaps and the World’s Playground Stakes. 



Turn to Reason is by champion 2-year-old and leading sire Hail 
to Reason, the sire of this year’s Epsom Derby winner, Roberto, 
Good Counsel, Personality, Hail to All, Straight Deal, Hail the 
Grey, etc. 


Gr., 1962 

Hail to Reason—Insolence, by ‘Mahmoud 
Stakes winner of $140,754. 


Turn to Reason is out of a 100% producer. This is the family of 
Quadrangle, Uncle Percy, Secret Step, etc. 


$1,500 LIVE FOAL 
Property of a Syndicate 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLEN WOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 
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TEQUILLO 


TOP RACING: Stakes winner of 7 races, Si33,615, winning or 
Placing in the Boardwalk Handicap, Bougainvillea Handicap, 
Choice Stakes, Rockingham Special, Long Branch Stakes, Tren¬ 
ton Handicap, Christmas Handicap, and Orange Bowl Handicap. 
\/w Seated suc h horses as Assagai, Impressive, Stupendous, 
War Censor, *Point du Jour, Mr. Right, etc. 

TOP BREEDING: By top sire INTENTIONALLY, stakes winner of 
S652.258, and sire of champion Ta Wee, In Reality (8795,824), 
Red Reality, Tentam, etc. Out of Cequillo, dam of additional 
stakes winners Ruffled Feathers (S228.904), Hot Dust (8263,642), 
snd Grand Splendor. 

His first foals are 2-year-olds of 1972, and include the winning 
Home Jerome. 



Bay, 1963, 

Intentionally—Cequillo, by *Princequillo 


A sire with real potential 


$1,500 LIVE FOAL 
Property of a Syndicate 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD, MARYLAND 
C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 


November, 1972 
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RED MONK 


Never out of the money, RED MONK won 6 of 7 starts, includ¬ 
ing the Southern Maryland Handicap at Bowie running the 6 
furlong race in 1:10, defeating Juvenile John, Parchment and 
others. 

His sire, Rambunctious, also won 6 out of seven starts and 
earned over S100,000. He has sired other such stakes winners 
as ROLLICKING ($196,126), TEARING AROUND, FULL O’ 
PRUNES, SPRING MORN, etc. 

His dam, Sun Rondeau, has also produced multiple stakes win¬ 
ners LEEMATT (over $125,000) and UNCLE WILLIE M. 



Ch., 1966, 

Rambunctious—Sun Rondeau, by Bull Brier 


His first foals are yearlings of 1972. 


$500 LIVE FOAL 

Property of Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Goldsmith 



LONGWOOD FARM 

GLENWOOD. MARYLAND 

C. Oliver Goldsmith Telephone (301) 442-2121 
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One of >^^0. 


* Maryland's finest 
Thoroughbred farms 
which also houses a 
variety of other assorted 
boarders. All are treated with 
the utmost care and attention 
that we have to offer. 


In addition, we have at stud 

ASSEMBLYMAN 
v BUCK RUN 
\PETER THE GREAT, 

— .. 

V Marylaoo 

778 - 22 ^ 5 ^ 





|W -V- J 

miff LM 

Sr - i 

mu h 

ki J 











WISE EXCHANGE BEAT FORWARD PASS 3 
OUT OF THE 5 TIMES THEY MET! 



Wise Exchange 


Promised Land—Coastal Trade, by ^Coastal Traffic 

"First Fools to Race in 1973" 

Wise Exchange won the Tremont Stakes at two, but really displayed his class as a 
3-year-old when he won the Flamingo and Fountain of Youth Stakes. From a total of 
27 starts, he won or placed in 15 of them, earning $173,867. At year’s end, Wise 
Exchange was the sixth highweight on The Blood-Horse Free Handicap with 124 
pounds, ahead of such stalwart runners as Iron Ruler, Funny Fellow, Te Vega, 
Captain's Gig, Go Marching, Nodouble, Poleax, Dewan, Exclusive Native, Subpet, 
Verbatim, T.V. Commercial and many others. Wise Exchange's pedigree suggests 
great potential, as he is by leading sire Promised Land out of a half-sister to High 
Voltage (13 wins, $362,240), dam of stakes winners Bold Commander, Impressive, 
Great Power; Magneto, dam of stakes winner Stupendous; and Beguiling, dam of 
stakes winner No Resisting. 


Wise Exchange was 6th Highweight on the 
Blood-Horse Free Handicap for 3-year-olds of 1968 

1973 Fee: $1,000 Live Fool 
(Property of a Syndicate) 
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an or, 


JOHNASARK 
Nashua—Admiral’s Lark—War Admiral 

Sire of LION SLEEPS (over $190,000), etc. 

$500—Live Foal 


FINAL RULING 

*Nasrullah—Spinning Top—Bull Lea 

Sire of PALACE RULER, FINAL RUSH, etc. 

$1,000—Live Foal 


WISE EXCHANGE 
Promised Land—Coastal Trade—"Coastal Traffic 

His first foals will race in 1973. 

$1,000—Live Foal 


* WOLFRAM 

Fast Fox—Whallali—Ardrar 

Sire of HAPPY INTELLECTUAL (oyer 1145,000), etc, 

$500—Live Foal 


BREEDING/BOARDING/LAY-UPS SALES PREPARATION 



w< 


a nor. 


Monkton, Maryland 



William Albright, farm manager Phones: (301) 472-2501, farm; 666-0531, home 
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FERN DANCER 

Ch. 1966, by Native Dancer—Rose Fern, by Fairy Manhurst 

Property of John E. duPont, Esq. 



By NATIVE DANCER, classic winner of 21 races in 22 starts, $785,- 
240, twice Horse-of-the-Year, champion handicap horse, 
champion 2-year-old. Among leading sires in U.S. and 
England, sire of more than 40 stakes winners, including 
Kentucky Derby winners KAUAI KING and DANCER’S 
IMAGE, French champion HULA DANCER, English 
champion sprinter SECRET STEP and such outstanding 
stakes stars as RAISE A NATIVE, DAN CUPID, NATIVE 
CHARGER and PROTANTO. 

Out of ROSE FERN, stakes-placed winner and stakes producer. 

Rose Fern, a half-sister to stakes winner SERVICE 
PILOT (SI24,750) is dam of 6 foals to race, all winners, 
including stakes winners ROSE TRELLIS ($163,405) and 
ROSE NET ($100,407). This is the family of ROSEMONT, 
GARDEN MESSAGE. 


His first crop of fools will race in 1973. 

Book Full 1970, 1971, 1972 


$500 Live Foal 


J. W. Y. Martin, Jr. 


Standing at 

'Wozthington ‘Jazmt 

GLYNDON, MARYLAND 21071 

(301) 833-4104 or 833-1167 
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RASH PRINCE'S 2-Year-Olds 
are sensational! 

His three stakes juveniles have won or placed 
in seven stakes with earnings of over $122,000 



Queen's Mark wins Astoria S. 

Miiiwirpt ¥ 


Queen's Mark wins Fashion S. 


RASH PRINCE'S QUEEN'S MARK was rated at the top of her division after winning the Astoria Stakes at Aqueduct 
ond the Fashion Stakes at Belmont, but her campaign was halted when she suffered a fractured knee at Saratoga in 
August. She earned $41,052 in her five starts, three of them victories. 


V« % Str Fin Jockeys 


Owners 


22 1h is 19 j Velasquez 

6 S3 4* 2<1 J Mall'nots 

49 49 32 39 L Pmcay Jr 

1h 23 22 49} B Baeza 

5'» 6 6 51} T Wallis 7 

“ 3* 5'} 6 R Woodh'se 


Elemendorf 
R N Webster 
W H Perry 
R P Gasparri 
E L Cotton 
Tartan Stable 


Odds to SI 

230 


230 
8 10 
1260 
3.70 


? F , TH **£5 7 FURLONGS. (Bold Ruler. Oct. 9. 1957, 1:21*$. 3. 130.) 

Del Allowances. Purse S9.000. Fillies. 2-year-olds, which have not won a race other than 

oa maiden or claiming. Weight. 120 lbs. Non-winners of S4 800 since Sept 2 allowed 2 lbs ; 

vfl!?; I- 30, AMS maidens 5 lbs (Winners preferred ) 

0 ft -1 rac k*be t t*i n g^ 5 ‘ °" d ’ S1 980; third ' S1 080; ,ourth - SM0 Mutuel p ° o1 - »44,707. 

JlW«__Horses_Eq't A Wt PP St 

S , 62 113 3 5 

50% - a h . Un ? ed J 2'» 5 6 

Sf* -Arty L ady b2118 2 2 

^0366Be - q r0W T 0, , SlarS b2111 1 3 

jUJbbBel -Song Title 2 120 6 4 

TTwo pounds apprentice allowance waived. 

Time, :23, :46%, 1:11%, 1 24% (against wind in backstretch). Track sloppy. 

$2 Mutuel Prices: !:KP T l “ JS IS 

D|r run.- 5-SHUNNED 2.80 

niVitr R , asb Pr,nce ~ Oynamis, by Sailor. Trainer. J. P Campo Bred by Elmendorf Farm (Ky). 
PRatJct 47 ' 0FF AT 347 EASTERN OAYLIGHT TIME Start good. Won handily. 

M/itt. .i -7' * al<en ,n han d after breaking in front, put ARTY LADY away nearing the stretch and drew away 
outer. h0rity , NA,V E finished well while racing wide to be second best. SHUNNED made a bid from the 
ouis.oe soon after going a half but had nothing left for the drive. ARTY LADY stopped badly CROWN OF 
^ was always outrun. SONG TIGLE, a factor for a half, gave way suddenly. 

RASH PRINCE’S Protest scored a smashing 9-length victory in this al¬ 
lowance race at Beimont. Earlier she was second in the Hollywood Las¬ 
sie S. and third in the Del Mar Junior Miss S. for earnings of $27,135. 


THIRD RACE 

Bel 


October 3. 

Last Raced 


7 FURLONGS. (1:21%). MAIDENS. SPECIAL WEIGHTS. Purse S8.000. Colts and 
geldings. 2-year-olds. Weight, 121 lbs. 

Value to winner $4,800; second, $1,760; third, $960; fourth, $480. 

1972 Mutuel Pool. $228,315. Off-track betting, $43,352. _ 

Horse EgtA Wt PP St V* % Str Fin Jockeys Owners Odds to $1 

Elmendorf .60 

M G Phipps 7.70 

Oarby Dan Farm 4.60 

Anene I Quinn 15.90 

Mrs W L Harmonay 14.10 


9-16-72 7 Bel'3 Swift Courier 

9-25-72' Atl3 Strictly Business 
9-20-722 Bel 4 InfuriaLot 
9-20-72* Bel'O Amerikingdom 
9-2--723 Bel* Native Hat 
9-20-72* Bel 7 More Horsepower 
Darn Cheeky 
Music Teacher 
9-12-724 Dmr9 Marseilles 
Angie's Due 


5 6 


2 121 
2 121 
b2 121 3 8 
2 121 9 3 
2 121 8 4 
2 121 2 10 
2 121 7 1 
b2 121 ‘ ‘ 


1h 1*1 1J J Velasquez 

2} 2*i 2* ACorderoJr 
5'1 4* 3"* BBaeza 
i 3’ 3* 4* CBaltazar 
7} 69 51 RTurcotte 
4'} 5* 63 EMaple 
"** 71 PAnderson 
8" LPincayJr 


7h 94 9» 
8} 89 71 


Ada L Rice 
Lazy F Ranch 
0 Phipps 
El Peco Ranch 


$2 


89 71 

_ 6* 8} 9 VTejada _ 

„„ ... . 10 10 10 E'd. RWoodhouse Mrs N Schenck 

Time. :23%, :46%, 1:12%, 1:25% (crosswind in backstretch). Track fast. 

. in • 6-SWIFT COURIER 3.20 2 60 

Mutuel Prices. 10-STRICTLY BUSINESS ,. 4.80 

5-INFURIATOR 


5200 
35.60 
17.20 
38 90 
33 20 

220 

300 

2.80 


B g by Rash Prince—Shesarunner, Dy rour nosi irainer, j. r. wi^u oi™ y, t.nu 
IN GATE-2 33 OFF AT 2:33 EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME. Start good. Won driving. 

SWIFT COURIER, between horses and under light restraint while vying for the lead to the stretch, drew 
clear when roused nearing the final furlong and held STRICTLY BUSINESS safe. The latter sent up along 
the outside nearing the end of the backstretch, continued on gamely in a long drive. INFURIATOR, bothered 
after the sUrt, recovered quickly to riach contention V*f<"X reachitp the turn, saved around into the stretch. 

RASH PRINCE’S Swift Courier boosted his earnings to $51,993 with this 
victory. Earlier he placed in the Kindergarten S. at Liberty Bell, the Sap¬ 
ling S. and the Belmont Futurity S. 


Charts reproduced by special permission, Triangle Publications, In 7 . (Daily Racing Fo rm) 


RASH PRINCE also has sired another juvenile winner—Young Prince, and in 1972, to Sept. 1, had been represented 

by 27 winners of 47 races from his earlier crops. 

RASH PRINCE, b, 1960, by Prince John-Prompt Impulse, by Noble Impulse 

RASH PRINCE is now being syndicated at $5,000 per share 
1973 FEE-$2,000 -LIVE FOAL 

(Property of Elmendorf Farm and Country Life Farm) 

Standing At 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Inquiries to John P. and Joseph P. Pons 

Box 107, Belair, Maryland 21014 


Phones: (301) 877-7769 or 879-1951 













BIG BRAVE 

Dark Bay, 1960 His Get Have Now Earned Over One Million Dollars 



1 

f Nearco 

‘Royal Charger 


i 

*Turn-to 

^ Sun Princess 

Bay, 1951 

f Admiral Drake 

‘Source Sucree i 

< Lavendula 

i 

f Prince Rose 

‘Princequillo 

1 

1 

Sequoia 

^‘Cosquilla 

Bay, 1955 , 

['‘Sickle 

‘The Squaw II 

CMinnewaska 


STUD RECORD: Sire of 66 winners, 5 stakes winners, 
1 stakes-placed, which have won 248 races, earning 
$1,031,354, including TAR WEDRAP (9 wins, $61,- 
334, Misty Isle H, Gocd Neighbor H), WING COM¬ 
MANDER (2 wins, Granville S, in England, 2 wins 
in U. S.), BRAVORIA (17 wins, $90,811, New Eng¬ 
land Futurity S, His Majesty’s Council H, Ak-Sar- 
Bcn 4-H H, etc.), GERTIE'S SQUAW (5 wins, $38,- 
059, Politely S, 3rd First Lady H), GOOD MEDI¬ 
CINE (4 wins, $24,862, Mother Lode H), Silly Squaw 
(14 wins, $77,057, 2nd Rosemont S), Big Frolic ($69,- 
277), Big Symphony ($28,561), Caroline County 
($21,233), Conowingo Chief ($35,148), Peau Rouge 
($20,968), Prim Brave ($31,578), Brave Papoose 
($25,180), Nina’s Pride ($22,406), Seneca Chief ($36,- 
547), Brave Maid ($28,605), Ninfa’s Squaw ($31,496), 
and the 2-year-old winners Mont Eagle, Scottie Are 
Bad. 

RACING RECORD: Won a maiden race at Saratoga, 
earning $2,470. He was injured in his second and 
final start and was retired. 

By "TURN-TO: Stakes winner of 6 races, $280,032. 
Sire of FIRST LANDING, HAIL TO REASON, SIR 
GAYLORD, WALTZ, FAVORABLE TURN, FLIT- 

TO, etc. 


1st dam 

SEQUOIA. 4 wins at 2, $49,320, Spinaway S. Dam of 5 
other foals, including— 

D END RON CTatan). 4 wins to 5, 1972, $86,040, 
|| San Bernardino H, etc. 

Hickory (Bold Ruler). 2 wins at 2, $7,280. Sire. 

Little Sequoia (Double Jay). Unraced. Dam of 

DECIDEDLY D, PRINCESS DOUBLEDAY, 
Woody Rambler. 

2nd dam 

*THE SQUAW II. 2 wins at 3 in Germany. Half-sister 
to AVENGER II. Dam of— 

HOW. 7 wins, 2 to 5, $157,075, Kentucky Oaks, 
C.C.A. Oaks, Ladies H, 2nd Top Flight H, etc. 
Dam of— 

POCAHONTAS. 3 wins at 2, $27,835, Schuyler- 
ville S, etc. Dam of TOM ROLFE (16 wins, 
$671,297, champion 3-year-old, Preakness S, 
etc., sire), WENONA (Blandford S, etc.), 
CHIEFTAIN (13 wins, $405,256, Governor’s 
Gold Cup, etc., sire); granddam of BALLY- 
j| GORAN. 

CHEROKEE ROSE. 4 wins at 3, $62,800, C.C.A. 

1 Oaks, 2nd Florida Oaks. Dam of Lay Aft (2nd 
Demoiselle S); granddam of ACK ACK, Eagle's 
Swoop, Delay. 

*Bohemienne. Winner at 2 in France. Dam of 
ALCIDOR (Prix Coq Gaulois, sire), Savage 
Pagan, Soiree Perdue, Bragelonne II, Buffon, etc. 


1973 Fee — $1,500 Live Foal Property of Claiborne Farm, 

W. Haggin Perry and Country Life Farm 

Country Life Farm 

BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 

Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 


John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 377-7769 










MITEY PRINCE 

Dark Bay or Brown, 1965 16.0 Hands Entered Stud 1971 



1 

' Prince Rose 

Trincequillo 

1 

Blue Prince 

CCosquilla 

Bay, 1951 

' Blue Larkspur 

Blue Denim 

, Judy O’Grady 

I 

r Balladier 

Mr. Music ( 

Ittie Bittie 

[ Mata Hari 

Dark Bay, 1955 

r By Conscript 

Little Script 

, Little Connelly 


STUD RECORD: His first crop of 15 foals, weanlings 
of 1972, is very impressive. 

RECORD: Stakes winner of 9 races, $107,855 
(54 starts from 2 to 5). Won JOHN B. CAMPBELL 
H * (2nd division), WALTER HAIGHT H, six allow¬ 
ance races at major tracks (Pimlico, Bowie, Laurel) 
and a maiden race at Saratoga; 3rd Quaker H. Set 
ntr at Laurel (7 fur. in 1:22%). 

% BLUE PRINCE: Stakes winner in England of 4 
races, Duke of York H, Zetland Gold Cup, Woodcote 
etc. Sire of stakes winners FOUR-AND-TWENTY 
(13 wins, $447,580, Santa Anita Derby, Hollywood 
^erby, etc.), TAMPA TROUBLE, KLING KLING, 
£, Ew LEAF, AWAY, PORTSMOUTH, BLUE THOR, 
“ G BRIGADE, BLUE SURGE, THOROLY BLUE, 
BURNED UP, etc. 


1st dam 

ITTIE BITTIE. 6 wins at 2 and 3, $11,880. Dam of— 
MALDEOJO (Gray Phantom). 20 wins, 2 to 7 in 
Puerto Rico, $70,581, Racing Anniversary S, 3rd 
United Nations S, Constitution S, Mariano Abril S. 
Maybe Someday (Blue Prince). 3 wins at 3 and 5, 
|| $13,160. 

Daddy-O (Papa Redbird). 2 wins at 4, 1972. 

Zonula (Papa Redbird). Winner at 3, in Puerto Rico. 

2nd dam 

LITTLE SCRIPT. Produced 6 other foals, all winners 
Lord Deanside. 15 wins, 3 to 6, $24,850. Died at 6. 
Superscript. 15 wans, 2 to 7, $25,155. 

Scriptese. 8 wins, 2 to 4, $19,934. 

Boblin. 10 w ins, 2 to 5, $19,627. 

Roman Script. 8 wins, 3 to 6, $12,671. 

Jabber Box. 3 wans at 4 and 5. 


1973 Fee — $500 Live Foal Property of Baird C. Brittingham 

Country Life Farm 

BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 

Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 877-7422 


J° h n P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 877-7769 







Start Booking Your Mares For 1973 


DUC DE GREAT 

Br. 1962, Due de Fer—Great Party, by Great Circle 
Stakes winner of 8 races, $132,530 



His get are winning in New York—3-year-old BRASS DUC won his last time out at Aque¬ 
duct on October 25 bringing his totals to 7 wins and over $34,000. He also has two 2- 
years-old winners—CELE’S BABY and JUST DE DUC which has been in the money 6 times 
in 10 starts. 

His sire, the deceased Due de Fer, won 23 races and $225,791. His get have earned over 
$2,000,000, and include stakes winners Bon Nouvel (champion steeplechase horse), Due 
by Right, Steel Trap, etc. 

His dam, Great Party, has produced the additional stakes winner William de Great. This is 
the family of Third Party, Accolade, etc. 

$750 Live Foal Property of Mr. and Mrs. Allan Fitzgerald 


WINSTONE FARM 

Route 1, Box 7, Darlington, Maryland 21034 

Miles Hopkins Frank Hopkins 

(301) 457-4005 (301) 457-4151 

Due de Great / Foam / Hedevar / Lord Tomboy / ‘Western Sky II 
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HEDEVAR 

B. f 1962, Count of Honor—Creme Brulee, by Double Jay 
9 foals — 4 winners — 1 stakes-placed 



His first three foals in his test crop are all winners: First Rabbit, Hedevar Miss, Needavar. 
He has six foals in his 2-year-old crop, including the winning Come On Rabbit which was 
2nd in the Tri-State Futurity. 

HEDEVAR won 19 races and earned $164,294. He equaled the world record (1 mi., 1:33Vs) 
when he defeated Tosmah, Bold Bidder, Swift Ruler and others in the Equipoise Mile Handicap. 
He was second in the Metropolitan and Arlington Handicaps. 

Hedevar is a full brother to the unraced dam of stakes winning Cyamome, and a half- 
brother to 1972 stakes winning Cloudy Dawn (S165,250). Creme Brulee is a half-sister to 
stakes winning Desert Way, and to dam of Desert Law (S208,515), Desert Love (Si69,225). 

Hedevar is by stakes winning Count of Honor, sire of Honored Sir ($117,042), Premise 
(Si01,500), Finalista, Knight Counter, etc. 

$1,000 payable September 1 Property of Stainless Stable 

WINSTONE FARM 

Route 1, Box 7, Darlington, Maryland 21034 

Miles Hopkins Frank Hopkins 

(301) 457-4005 (301) 457-4151 

Due de Great / Foam / Hedevar / Lord Tomboy / ‘Western Sky II 


November, 1972 
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Maryland Mile Tracks 

Current Meeting 

Laurel—Oct. 2 through Jan. 1 (dark Dec. 12 
and Dec. 25). 

1973 Dates 

Bowie—Jan. 2 through March 16 (four un¬ 
specified dark days). 

Pimlico—March 17 through May 26 (dark 
Good Friday, April 20). 

Laurel—Oct. 22 through Dec. 31 (dark Dec. 
24 and 25). 

Maryland Minor Tracks 

1973 Dates 

Timonium—Aug. 11 through Sept. 8 (dark 
Aug. 14). 

Marlboro—Sept. 10 through Oct. 20. 

Steeplechase Meetings 

1973 Dates 

Fair Hill—May 9 and May 12. 

Fair Hill—Sept. 8 and Sept. 15. 

Track Schedule For Training 

The Maryland Racing Commission has set 
the following schedule for Maryland race 
tracks regarding the opening of their stable 
areas for training purposes for the 1972 
season. 

Bowie—Close March 18, Reopen August 1; 
open 232 days. 

Laurel—Close May 29, Reopen September 25; 
open 249 days. 

Pimlico—Close May 31, Reopen September 25; 
open 251 days. 

Timonium—Open May 22, Close October 14; 
open 154 days. 

Marlboro—Open May 22, Close October 14; 
open 154 days. 

There will be no charges levied for stall rent during 
the periods set forth in this schedule. If any track 
chooses to stay open at times other than stipulated 
above, then such track has permission to charge SI 
per day stall rental. During the free period, each 
track must provide during training hours an 
ambulance and a qualified outrider. 



Paul Broun 


Out of State Tracks 

Charles Town—Sept. 25 to Dec. 2. 

Penn National, Pa.—Aug. 30 to Dec. 23. 

Aqueduct—Oct. 16 to Dec. 16. 

Garden State Park—Oct. 17 to Nov. 18. 

Liberty Bell—Nov. 20 to Feb. 3. 

1973 Dates 

Garden State—Mar. 10 to June 2 (dark every 
Monday, also April 20). 

Monmouth Park—June 4 to August 11. 

Atlantic City—August 13 to Oct. 22. 

Maryland Auctions 

Maryland Winter Mixed Sale, all ages, Ti¬ 
monium Sales Pavilion. Feb. 5. (Entries close 
Dec. 11). 

Out-of-State Auctions 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age, Bel¬ 
mont, N.Y. Nov. 20, 21. 

Horse Shows 

Inter-School and Pony Club Show, Bacon Hall, 
Gillet Rd., Sparks. (Restricted to schools, 
colleges and pony club members.) Nov. 5. 

Columbia Horse Center In-Between Shows. 
(Howard Co.) Nov. 19, Dec. 3, Dec. 17, 
Jan. 7, Jan. 21, Feb. 4, Feb. 18, March 4, 
March 18. First class 9. A.M. Tel. 301-730- 
8362 or 730-4795. 

Columbia Horse Center Winter Shows. (How¬ 
ard Co.) Nov. 26, Dec. 10, Dec. 31, Jan. 14, 
Jan. 28, Feb. 11, Feb. 25, March 11, March 
25. First class 9 A.M. Tel. 301-730-8362 or 
730-4795. 

Green Spring Hounds Pony Club Frostbite Cir¬ 
cuit, Gillet Rd., Sparks (Balto. Co.). Tel. 
301-472-2605 or 771-4388. 10 A.M., Nov. 
25, Dec. 9, Jan. 13, Feb. 10, Feb. 24, March 
10. (Snow dates March 24, March 31.) 

Bacon Hall Schooling Shows, Bacon Hall 
Equestrian Centre, Sparks (Balto. Co.). Tel. 
825-0494 or 472-9779. Dec. 2, Dec. 23, Jan. 
20, Feb. 17 and March 12. 

Polo 

LINCOLN MALL POLO CLUB: 

Sundays at 3:00 P.M. until Thanksgiving. Con¬ 
firm with R. A. Beer (202) 638-2353. 
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Confidentially Speaking by Nancy Boyce 



November, 1972 
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JL-Li. Letters 
To The Editor 


Breeder suggests a Preakness week 
program of promotional activities 
for Maryland's breeding industry, 
similar to Ocala week in Florida. 


'Ocala Week' for Maryland? 

Sir: 

This letter is prompted by the intense cover¬ 
age given to Ocala Week by most of the coun¬ 
try’s horse publications. 

Although we see each other frequently, it 
seems that we always talk about something other 
than the general health of the Maryland breed¬ 
ing industry. 

Therefore, I am taking this opportunity to 
jot down a few ideas while they’re fresh in my 
mind. 

First, we have been breeding and raising 
Thoroughbreds and doing it longer than Florida 
ever thought of. Yet I don’t think we beat our 
drums loudly enough. (Ocala Stud used to ring 
a bell at the farm when one of their Florida- 
breds won a stake. Hell, here in Maryland we 
could ring the bell almost every week.) 

You read a lot about the good things in Flor¬ 
ida, but consider—the artificial pastures, mos¬ 
quitoes, flies, snake bites, lack of freezing 
weather to reduce germs and parasites, idle in¬ 
cubation water for infectious diseases, fair 
weather help, unobtainable good hay. We don’t 
hear about those problems because to avoid 
them the breeders would have to move to Mary¬ 
land. 

I believe one of Florida’s best-promoted assets 
has been the 2-year-old in training sale. This is 
something we need here in Maryland. A sale 
held during Preakness week at Timonium with 
complete facilities to demonstrate and sell our 
2-year-olds would be a boon to Maryland 
breeders. 

To elaborate, the Preakness week program 
could include: 

1. The Yearling Show at Timonium. By 
proper promotion this could become a "must” 
for Maryland breeders. 


2. A showing of sale 2-year-olds breezing 
through the stretch at Timonium. 

3. An organized open house of all Maryland 
breeding and training establishments. 

4. A 2-year-old sale at Timonium for 2-year- 
olds in training. 

5. For the finale, the winning of the Preak¬ 
ness by another Maryland-bred. 

This has been a rambling sort of letter cover¬ 
ing ideas that you have probably already con¬ 
sidered. But sometimes it is hard to see the 
woods for the trees. So, at least, this is another 
viewpoint. 

Sincerely, 

J. William Boniface 
Bonita Farm 
Bel Air, Md. 

Lady Jockeys Overweight 

Sir: 

Thought you and your readers might be in¬ 
terested in the following from a London news¬ 
paper. 

London, England—Lady jockeys who re¬ 
cently won the right to ride top racehorses on 
major tracks in England are now a weighty 
problem for the Jockey Club officials. 

"In their first four races, 16 girl riders were 
overweight to the total of 77 pounds. The 
Jockey Club ruled that the ladies should weigh 
no more than 136 pounds apiece. 

M We thought that lady jockeys would be 
mostly trim stable girls, but wives and daugh¬ 
ters of owners make up the majority of women 
riders,’ explained Major General Sir Randle 
Fellden, senior steward of the Jockey Club.” 

With kindest regards, I am 
Very sincerely, 

Godfrey Preece 
Miami, Florida 
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Winner of 6 stakes and 11 other races at distances of 5 1 2 furlongs to 1 1 8 miles. 
Earned $248,739. Retired completely sound. 

Set a new 6 1 /2-furlong track record; equaled a one-mile track record. Won stakes at 
6 1/2 furlongs to 1 1/8 miles. 

Won at Aqueduct from Personality in the year that Personality was voted the nation's 
"Horse of the Year" by the Thoroughbred Racing Associations. 

Bold Favorite's stakes-winning dam has produced TWO winners of over $248,000— 
Bold Favorite and Favorecidian (winner of six stakes and $312,147). 

Of the 105,000 broodmares that have produced foals in North America in the past 
50 years, only 46 have produced two or more winners of $200,000. This places 
*Favorecida II in the top .04 per cent of North American mares for the past 
50 years. 

Bold Favorite's sire was SEVEN times the leading sire of North America. His sons have 
been phenomenally successful stallions. 

Standing his second season in 1973. 

Gambit 

•s C. Marshall Glass $2,500 live foal; property of a syndicate 

Warwick, Cecil County, Maryland 21912 • Phone: (301) 755-6877 or (301) 275-2249 




Outspoken B. Frank Christmas 
Has No Regrets About Selling 
Stakes Winner Wakefield Miss 


Story by Snowden Carter 


This past summer at Delaware Park, B. 
Frank Christmas decided it was time to sell his 
good 4-year-old filly Wakefield Miss. Although 
she had at that point in her career won only 
one race, the filly’s 75-year-old owner-trainer- 
breeder knew that she was destined for bigger 
things. 

"The only place to run her was in New 
York," explains the second oldest of the four 
horse-training Christmas brothers, "and I was 
tired of running all over the God-damned coun¬ 
try. So I tried to sell her. Went to Henry Clark 
first, but we couldn’t make a deal. 

"Then somebody told Allen Jerkens that I 
had a nice mare for sale. He called me up from 
New York. He believes in me. I gave him a 
price, and he bought her (for Jack Dreyfuss’ 
Hobeau Farm) sight unseen. He didn’t know 
whether she could run, walk, trot or gallop. He 
bought her because he thinks I’m all right.” 

Quite obviously, Jerkins made no mistake 
when he took B.F.’s word on Wakefield Miss. 

Last month at Laurel the daughter of Towson 
and the Bryan G. mare Wild Dare gained her 


first stakes victory, capturing the $20,000-added 
All Brandy Handicap. The win was her sixth 
for Hobeau Farm (out of eight starts). The 
$15,080 she earned in the one-mile race in¬ 
creased her lifetime earnings to $66,602— 
more than $55,000 of that total accruing to 
the Hobeau Farm account. 

Does B.F. have any regrets about having 
sold the mare? (Mr. Christmas reports that 
newspaper stories giving the sale price at be¬ 
tween $16,000 and $18,000 are incorrect. He 
says she actually sold for considerably more but 
prefers that the actual price not be printed.) 

"Hell, no,” replied the man who started 
"fooling around" with horses at the Marlboro 
race track when he was 14 years old. "She de¬ 
served a chance at the big time, and I couldn’t 
give it to her. I raced in New York for 25 con¬ 
secutive years, but I’ve come to a point now in 
life where I want to be home. 

"I own this mare’s sire and dam. What 
Wakefield Miss does for Jerkens increases the 
value of my other stock. You can’t go around 
kicking yourself just because a horse you sold 
turns out to be a bargain.” 
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Mr. Christmas seldom gets the headlines as 
a Maryland breeder, but he is still one of the 
states most successful on a small-time basis. 

He maintains six broodmares at his 140- 
a cre Idle Miss Farm in Monkton. The produce 
0 those mares make up his entire racing stable 
° h°rses. In addition to Towson (who 

S at ^ arm f° r a ^ ve f° a l ^ ee 

00), Mr. Christmas owns most of the shares 
ln the syndicated stallion Sail On-Sail On (who 
MrS ‘ Thomas R O’Farrell’s Windy 
, * s Hirm in Westminster) and is also a share- 
A ( }.^ r . * n the syndicates which own Your 
*khai, Bupers and Ocala Breeze. 

** Miss Farm, purchased by Christmas in 
*0, is named for the horse that B. F. says was 
t e best he ever trained. ”1 claimed her for 
,500, he recalls. "She was a foal of 1934. I 
Win four stakes with her (the Edgemere Handi- 
Ca P, Hannah Dustin Handicap, Ladies Handi- 
ca P and Arlington Matron Handicap). I had to 
estroy her after she broke a leg at Laurel in 
t e Washington Handicap.” 

Other horses that Christmas regards as among 
r e best he trained include Some Chance ("I 


bought him privately for Abram S. Hewitt for 
$7,000. He win ten stakes and over $180,000 
back in the early 1940s/’); Silwall (a mare 
which he claimed and developed into a stakes- 
winner); Towson (a homebred stakes-winner); 
Pylades ("1 bought him for myself after he 
was broke down. He worked better than any 
horse I ever had in my life and won the Santa 
Barbara Handicap for me.”) and Your Alibhai 
(a horse he bought for Elcee-H Stable and now 
is a successful sire). 

Although Mr. Christmas’ Idle Miss Farm is 
not far from Baltimore, the owner-trainer- 
breeder doesn’t live on the property. He and 
his wife, Mary, maintain their home in a sub¬ 
urban Towson community known as Wakefield, 
leaving most of the problems of the farm 
chores to their help. 

B.F. was, however, raised on a farm in South¬ 
ern Maryland. 

The Christmas clan resided then in Upper 
Marlboro, their father having moved to Mary¬ 
land from Virginia. "He didn’t do nothing for 
a living,” says B.F. "Nothing. He had inherited 
enough money so that all he had to do was 
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B. F. Christmas 


enjoy life. He had a few trotters he raced at 
the fairs. But it was Dick (a younger brother, 
the late Donelson Christmas) who got us inter¬ 
ested in flat racing. He bought a horse from a 
livery stable in Washington. That’s the horse 
that took us to the race tracks.” 

All four of the Christmas brothers (J. 
Yancey, Donelson and Edward A.) became pro¬ 
fessional trainers. Their only sister, Rhoda, held 
a trainer’s license. 

Ed, the youngest, became the most famous, 
primarily through the exploits of the great 
Maryland-bred mare Gallorette which he 
trained for William L. Brann. 

Of the four brothers only B.F. and 77-year- 
old Yancey survive. Both are in daily attend¬ 
ance at their race track barns, but both confine 
themselves to tracks in the Maryland-Delaware- 
Pennsylvania area. 

B.F.’s two sons, Frank D. and William G. 
Christmas, also became licensed horse trainers. 
Young Frank (husband of award-winning 
writer Anne Christmas who is now deceased) 
was killed in an automobile accident ten years 
ago. William, owner-trainer of the multiple 
stakes-winner Terrible Tiger, is president of 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Association. 

The man B.F. cites as the smartest breeding 
expert he has ever been associated with is 
Abram S. Hewitt, of White Post, Va. It was 
for Mr. Hewitt that Frank bought Some Chance 
more than 30 years ago. 

Says Christmas: "Hewitt doesn’t have any 
horses today. He’s too busy in the stock busi¬ 
ness. But he’s the smartest sonofabitch I ever 
run across. Every time I get in trouble I call on 
him.” 

That Christmas has learned the lessons 
taught by Mr. Hewitt, there can be no doubt. 
B.F. has a true knack for picking up good 
horses at cheap prices. 

'•'You got to look at the families,” explains 
Christmas, "if you want to come up with good 
horses. Sure, a freak will slip in once in a while. 
A really good horse with no pedigree whatso¬ 
ever. But if you spend your life waiting for 
that kind of thing to happen you’ll die first. It’s 
like getting struck by lightning. 

"I bought Wild Dare (a foal of 1957 out of 
Miss Weesie) at a horses in training sale at 


Saratoga because she had good relatives. So she 
comes up with Wakefield Miss as her second 
foal. Sure it’s luck to a certain extent, but I’ve 
found that in life you make a lot of your own 
luck. 

I don’t know what I’m doing right. But 
something’s right. I know that much.” 

Currently in foal to Sail On-Sail On, Wake¬ 
field Miss has produced six foals in the past six 
years. Her first was Wakefield Gal (a full sister 
to Wakefield Miss) who has earned nearly 
$30,000. Then there are Wakefield (a 3-year- 
old by Bupers), Wild Sir (a 2-year-old by Sir 
Ribot), a yearling colt by Towson and a wean¬ 
ling filly by Bold Legend. 

Asked his opinion of racing today as com¬ 
pared to yester-year, B.F. said: "It’s terrible. 
And I’ll tell you why. Consolidation ruined 
New York. Used to be they had stalls at Aque¬ 
duct, Belmont, Empire City, and Jamaica. Now 
the only stalls are at Belmont. If you don’t get 
along with the man who runs Belmont, you’ve 
got no chance. Used to be that you could go 
over and make friends with somebody else at 
another track. Now it’s a dictatorship. I tell 
you, any consolidation in Maryland would be a 
mistake. We need all the stalls we can get.” 

Asked his opinion of the Maryland breeding 
industry, B.F. said: "It’s improved a lot and 
it’s going to improve more. But Marylanders 
are still cheap. How many Marylanders will pay 
vou what a horse is worth? They’re still looking 
for deals and cut-rate prices.” 

Asked his opinion about the demise of 
steeplechase racing, B.F. said: "It was a mistake 
to cut out the jumping races in New York. Say 
you’ve got ten people and eight of them don’t 
like jumpers, but two do. So who does it hurt 
if the eight have to sit through one race they 
don’t enjoy? Steeplechasing does something for 
the game. I like them. Always have.” 

Unusual in that he trains jumpers even today 
along with his flat stable, Mr. Christmas is the 
owner-trainer-breeder of the 1972 stakes-win- 
ning jumper Home to Papa. 

His best jumper was Galley Boy. Another 
top one was Scamp Along. 

"I bought Galley Boy after he was broke 
down. Patched him up to win the Noel Laing 
at Montpelier but he got hurt again in that 
race. So I put him away for two years and 
then brought him out to win the Battleship at 
Pimlico in his first start. Ran him without a 
shoe on him. The closer you can get to nature 
the better off your horse is. The more shoe you 
got on them, the harder it is for them to break 
over that extended toe. 
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Christmas-bred Wakefield Miss returns 
to winner’s circle after scoring 
in Ali Brandy Handicap for Hobeau Farm. 


Fp ank Christmas stands with son, William, 
and grandson B. Frank (whose nickname 
ls Biff’) a t Timonium. Biff is riding stable pony. 


Anyway, after I win the Battleship with 
-'.alley Boy in his first start in two years, this 
f iend comes over to me and says what a re¬ 
markable training accomplishment I’ve per¬ 
formed. 

I just looked at him and said: 'Hell, any 
sonofabitch that can’t get a horse ready in two 
y ear s ought to quit.’ ” Q 



Photograph by Jerry Prutkojj anJ Jim McCue 



Photograph by Peter W inants 
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ZNMejay 



(Double Jay—Noble Nurse, Count Fleet) 

NOBLE JAY is a proven sire, consistently in the top percent of Leading 
Stallions standing in Maryland. From only seven crops to race, he has 
sired 74 winners who have earned over a million and a half dollars. 

NOBLE JAY sires runners such as the Stakes Winners TSIP (10 wins, 
$98,461, All Brandy H., Miss Tropical H.); QUICK JAY (1 1 wins, $87,280, 
Executive H., 2nd Senatorial S.); SEA CATCH (8 wins, $30,500, Warrensville 
Heights H.); NOBLEMAN (13 wins, $32,265, Independence Day H); LEVEL 
JAY (10 wins, $26,969, Osiris Plate H.); SNOW JAY (New England Juvenile 
S.) and the Stakes-Placed winners SHAY JAY ($40,213); HONEY TAYLOR 
(12 wins, $95,897), LI'L PUSS ($26,105); ROSARYVILLE (5 wins, $31,910); 
NOBLE BABY (13 wins, $20,331, in Mexico). Other good winners are Ivajay 
($48,162), Jayette ($31,533), Silly Jay ($51,710), Le Prop (17 wins, $33,098), 
Noble Ellen ($41,632), Libbet Cloud ($36,296), Noble Hostess ($37,754), 
Tri Noble ($44,507), Ravolia ($41,053) and Noble Splash (4 wins, $33,355, 
in 1972—only season to race). 



Fee: $1,500 

(Property of a Syndicate) 


Warwick, Cecil County, Maryland 21912 • Phone: (301) 755-6877 or (301) 275-2249 
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Locust Hill 
Operation Small 
But Select 

Story by Snowden Carter 


llxcept for their four 2-year-olds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart S. Janney, Jr., have only two horses 
in training. And what those two stakes-winners 
have accomplished this year is truly remark¬ 
able when one considers that the entire Janney 
broodmare band consists of only eight matrons. 

• Icecapade is out of stakes-placed Shenan¬ 
igans. He has earned over $150,000 this year, 
winning four stakes and two other races. By 
Nearctic, the 3-year-old now has a lifetime rec¬ 
ord of eight victories in 20 starts and earnings 
of $177,685. 


On Your Toes 


• On Your Toes is out of the *Ambiorix 
mare Step Over. Winner of Laurel’s $20,000- 
added Capitol Handicap last month, the 4- 
year-old gelding’s 1972 earnings now top the 
$90,000 mark with a lifetime total of $112,216. 
By Restless Native, On Your Toes was unraced 
at 2—meaning that all of his earnings have 
been accumulated in 1971 and 1972. 


And as far as the 2-year-olds are concerned, 
two of them—Indian Sign and Norumbega— 
are already winners. The highly promising 
Bold Ruler filly named Laughter (a half-sister 
to Icecapade) has not as yet started, but she 
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ls 9 u ite close to a race, according to her trainer, 
Frank Whiteley. 

Mr. Janney, a past president of the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association, maintains his 
breeding stock at his Locust Hill Farm in 
Glyndon. 

Although neither of his 1972 stakes winners 
have Bold Ruler blood in their pedigrees, the 
influence of that late great stallion is apparent 
m many of their horses. (Two recent Bold 
Ruler horses bred and raced by the Janneys 
were Tyrant, winner of $197,000, and L’Aiglon, 
winner of over $50,000.) 

Rarely do the Janneys keep an entire horse, 
°nce his racing career has ended. Tyrant, 
LAiglon and The Big Boss (all full-brothers) 
were sold either during or at the termination 
9^ their racing careers. An exception was Prom- 
!se who went to stud as the property of the 
Janneys, but after two seasons he was found to 
be infertile and is now a gelding who is being 
bunted by Mr. Janney, a former master of the 
Green Spring Hounds. 

Of his two current stakes-winners, only Ice¬ 
capade has a future at stud—On Your Toes 
(who is shelved because of a fractured bone in 
bis knee—an injury sustained this month at 
Laurel) having been castrated. 

The value of Icecapade as a stallion is, of 
course, already stimulating the excitement of 
breeders. Impeccably bred in that he is by the 
top sire Nearctic and out of a stakes-placed 
Native Dancer mare, Icecapade also has a rac- 
ln g record which matches his bloodlines. He 
has won four stakes this year, finished second 
to two and third in one. His victories include 
c he Stuyvesant Handicap, Saranac Stakes, Kelso 
Handicap and the Longport Stakes. He was also 
second in the Withers Stakes and the Fall High- 
weight Handicap. 

One of Icecapade’s best races came early 
this month in the Stuyvesant when he set 
a new time record for the one-mile stake, get¬ 
ting the eight furlongs in 1:34—only three- 
fifths of a second off the track record. Leading 
from start to finish, Icecapade carried 119 
pounds. On the scale Icecapade was co-top 
weight with the older Triple Bend who 
shouldered 122 pounds. 

Earlier this year (June 24) Icecapade won 
the one-mile Saranac Stakes in 1:33 3/5— 


one-fifth of a second off the Aqueduct track 
record. 

Icecapade’s pedigree is black type through 
and through. 

His second dam is Bold Irish who was the 
dam of stakes-winners The Irishman and Knock- 
lofty. 

Commenting on his sale last month of two 
broodmares (*Cassarate and her daughter Rat¬ 
tan) in the Maryland Fall Sales, Mr. Janney 
said that he hated to sell the mares but felt 
that a broodmare band of eight was an ideal 
number for his operation. To keep the brood¬ 
mare population at that level, it is, of course, 
necessary for him to sell either broodmares or 
fillies. D 



Icecapade 
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John Jacobs 
To Quit 
Public Training 


John Jacobs revealed last month that effec¬ 
tive with the close of the 1972 New York 
racing season he will sever connections with all 
outside owners, including Nelson Bunker Hunt, 
to devote himself to family racing and breeding 
interests. 

Jacobs said: "I feel that my major obligation 
is to my family. We have a substantial invest¬ 
ment in young horses and I believe that I must 
devote my full time to our projects. That in¬ 
cludes the continued development of our farm, 
Stymie Manor, at Monkton, Md. 

"1 simply feel that there would be no way 
for me to devote the proper amount of time 
to stock owned by other owners as our interests 
continue to expand. I have discussed the situa¬ 
tion with Mr. Hunt and I know that the bulk 
of his string will be shipped to Santa Anita 
this winter. However, I do not know who will 
train them in California.” 


Among John Jacobs' greatest thrills was a 
victory with Personality in the Preakness 
of 1970. Shown with him and the Woodlawn 
Vase are his mother and sister, Patrice. 


Jacobs, son of the late Hirsch Jacobs, has 
been successful since assuming command of the 
barn after the death of his father on February 
13, 1970. This season for Hunt, he sent out 
Acclimatization to win the United Nations 
Handicap on the grass at Atlantic City; Lucky 
Traveler to take the Regret Handicap at Mon- 
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mouth Park and Gray Mirage, a half-sister to 
Dark Mirage, to win the Pinafore Stakes at 
Suffolk Downs. 

Last year, for Hunt, Jacobs sent out Lucky 
Traveler to capture the Test Stakes at Saratoga; 
Dcbby Deb to win the Adirondack, also at the 
Spa, and the deceased Loquacious Don to score 
in the Cowdin Stakes. 

Mr. Jacobs who had trained divisions for 
tTe stable while working as his father’s chief 
a ide, had a brilliant season in 1970 after the 
elder Jacobs died. 

He developed Personality to win the Wood 
Memorial, Preakness, Jersey Derby, Jim Dandy 
and Woodward Stakes and High Echelon to 
t:ake the Belmont Stakes. 

Both of those horses raced in the name of 
Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs, the trainer’s mother. 
However, they were owned by the Bicber- 
Jacobs stable, a partnership started by the 
e Her Jacobs and Isidor Bieber in the 1920s. 

The Biebcr-Jacobs partnership was ended in 
mid-1970, when the yearlings were sold at the 
a nnual Fasig-Tipton auctions at Saratoga. All 
other joint interests were subsequently also 

terminated. 


"All our horses and Stymie Manor are now 
strictly owned by the Jacobs family,” John said. 
"We have no connection with Bieber at all and 
our horses coming along will all race in my 
mother’s name. 

"In addition to our young stock, we have 
eight shares in Personality, three in High 
Echelon, one in Hail to Reason and 13 in Wise 
Exchange. We also have 13 mares, including 
Straight Deal, who has a Raise a Native colt 
at her side now and is back in foal to that 
stallion, and Affectionately, who is also in foal 
to the same horse. 

"At Stymie Manor (a 282-acre farm), we 
stand Wise Exchange and the syndicated Final 
Ruling, who is by *Nasrullah from Spinning 
Top and who has shown excellent promise. We 
also have two Harbor View Farm stallions at 
S'ynve Manor, Johnasark and * Wolfram. Right 
now, we have some 70 horses being boarded 
at the farm. 

“Running this big operation and trying to 
train for other owners simply was getting to be 
too much for one man. I had to make a decision, 
and since I thought that our family operation 
in a few years would again be a major factor, 
I had to tell Mr. Hunt that I would have to 
end our association.” □ 


Easy way 
to feed 
horses 





When cold weather comes, when pasture is gone 
and hay is hard to find, do things the easy way. 
Feed Southern States BONANZA, the all-in-one 
ration with built-in forage. Each BONANZA pellet 
contains all nutrients and ingredients needed for 
condition, health, performance. No added hay or 
pasture needed. Get BONANZA at Southern States 
Cooperative Agencies in Kentucky, Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia and West Virginia. It's one of 
the Southern States family of fine horse feeds. 


Get Southern States BONANZA 
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At Laurel last month Ben Cohen, one of 
Pimlico’s two principal owners, won the open¬ 
ing day $20,000 Cameo Stakes with Native 
Go Go, a 2-year-old filly bred and owned by 
Mrs. Cohen. 

Those who saw the millionaire builder at 
Laurel that afternoon know how wonderfully 
happy he was in the winner’s circle. His daugh¬ 
ter s C.C. s Birthday had won an earlier race on 
the same program ($38.80 mutuel)—so for 
Ben (who is one of the mutuel department’s 
steadiest patrons) it all turned out to be a glor¬ 
ious afternoon. 

But an interview with the dour and fre¬ 
quently sarcastic Ben Cohen a few weeks later 
made a reporter wonder whether he was talking 
to the same man. 

. "Naw,” said Mr. Cohen, ”no stories. The boss 
(Mrs. Cohen) doesn’t like them. Anyway, 
what’s so great about winning a Maryland-bred 
stake and a couple of other races? I’ve got an 
annual training bill of $150,000. I go all year 
without hardly winning a race. So then I win a 
couple. Big deal. Naw, no stories.” 

Ben talks that way to protect his image. Be¬ 
hind the facade is one of the nation’s most ded¬ 
icated and successful horse owners. As he, him¬ 
self, once said: ‘Til never get out of racing 
until they nail the lid on my box.” 

Ben remembers courting his wife, Zelda, in 
his father’s horse and buggy. 

His first visit to a race track was in 1916 at 
Havre de Grace. 

Thirty-seven years later he bought Pimlico 
(in partnership with his brother, Herman). 

Ben acquired his first race horse in 1951. "It 
was in January at the dispersal of the Riddle 
Estate horses. I had always been interested in 


Man o’ War, so we picked out a grandson of 
his named War Age. Paid $12,500 for him. We 
gave something like $3,500 for a filly named 
Aunt Jane. Both were unraced 2-year-olds. 

Well, War Age earned just under $100,000 
for us and won a stakes race (the Maryland 
Sprint Handicap). Aunt Jane won, but she 
wasn’t much.” 

Both War Age and Aunt Jane raced in Mrs. 
Cohen’s colors. ("I gave them to Zelda on Val¬ 
entine’s Day,” recalls Ben. "That way she couldn’t 
refuse.”) 

Mrs. Cohen’s colors are purple and gold for 
a very curious reason: purple and gold are the 
colors of the United Order of True Sisters (a 
charitable organization devoted to hospital and 
philanthropic work), and Mrs. Cohen is a past 
president of the U.O.T.S.’s Baltimore chapter. 

Whatever the reason (and not withstanding 
Mr. Cohens growling denials) Zelda Cohen's 
colors have had marked success in the world of 
horse racing. 

Their big horse was Hail to All, winner of 
the $125,000 Belmont Stakes, $100,000 Jersey 
Derby, $75,000 Travers Stakes and $25,000 
Hibiscus Stakes. A foal of 1962, Hail to All 
was bred by Mrs. Cohen. He retired with earn¬ 
ings of $494,150. 

Hail to All’s dam is a full sister to War Age. 
And Ro Dear (dam of the Cameo Stakes win¬ 
ner Native Go Go) is a half-sister to Hail to 
All, being by Colonel Mike. 

Colonel Mike didn’t go down in the record 
books as either a great sire or a great brood¬ 
mare sire. He, in fact, sired only three stakes 
winners—Movitave ($77,095), Hello Uncle 
($68,910) and Mickey Boy ($36,582). But he 
did have one big asset, at least as far as Mr. 
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Cohen was concerned. That was the horse’s lo¬ 
cation: He stood at J. Fred Colwill’s Halcyon 
Farm and it is at Halcyon Farm that Cohen 
boards most of his 30 broodmares. 

Mr. Cohen is one of the few breeders in 
Maryland who does not own a farm. He lives 
Wl th his wife in an apartment on Park Heights 
avenue but is a frequent visitor to State Steward 
Colwills farm to inspect his many mares and 
foals. 

Mr. Cohen has never claimed a horse and 
purchases only broodmares and stallion shares. 
Obviously, he is a breeder, through and through. 

Says Ben: "The only way to get a good horse 
r bese days is to breed one. Aside from your 
own family—the children and the grandchil¬ 
dren, particularly—the greatest thrill a man 
can have is to see one of his own homebreds 
win a race.” 


Eddie Yowell has trained the Cohen horses 
since their debut in 1951. But because the 
Cohen stable is frequently split to cover two 
racing fronts, there have been other trainers 
handling the second division. 

It was Yowell, however, who sent Native 
Go Go out to victory in the Cameo Stakes. And 
it was Yowell who handled Hail to All during 
those exciting spring days of 1965. 

With shares in major stallions (Majestic 
Prince, Native Charger, *Turn-to, and * Royal 
Serenade) and a proven band of stakes-class 
broodmares, the Cohen horses are bred for big 
things. 

And occasionally they hit the bulls-eye. 

It’s when they don’t that Ben Cohen does his 
fiercest growling. But he’ll never leave the 
game . . . not until they nail down the lid on 
his box. D 
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Carrying on for the late Tom O'Farrell at 
Windy Hills Farm are (from left) Mrs. Mary 
Helen Conover, Ralph Kauffman, young Tommy 
O'Farrell and his mother, Gertie O'Farrell. 


Windy Hills Farm 
In Capable Hands 
Of Four-Man Team 


Story by Lucy Acton 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


K ight up until his sudden death two years 
ago, Thomas R. O’Farrell, horse breeder and 
former state senator, was managing three active 
businesses: 400-acre Windy Hills Farm in 
Carroll county, the T. R. (’Tom”) O’Farrell 
auctioneering company, and the O’Farrell In¬ 
surance and Real Estate Company. 

Today, all of those businesses are still going 
strong, thanks to the combined efforts of his 
wife, Gertie, his son, Tommy, his assistant, 
Mary Helen Conover and his head farm 
employee, Ralph Kauffman. 


Seven stallions stand at Windy Hills. Last 
spring, 110 mares were bred and 45 foals were 
born at the farm. The other businesses are going 
along at the same pace. 

And more and more, in recent months, a 
large share of the workload has fallen to 19- 
year-old Tommy, the O’Farrells’ only son and 
the second youngest of their six children. 

I’m finding that I like the whole thing,” 
says Tommy, who actually started helping out 
in the auctioneering and horse interests when 
he was 10. But, he adds, "It was hard deciding 
whether I wanted to get tied down to this much 
work at my age.” 

A June graduate of Westminster Senior 
High School, Tommy graduated from the Rep- 
pert School of Auctioneering in Decatur, Ind., 
last summer and he has already conducted sev¬ 
eral auction sales. 

In the spring he’ll take a short course in 
insurance in Hartford, Conn., and plans are 
being made for him to take the Stud Managers 
Course in Kentucky. 
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and work together later on,” Mrs. Conover said. 
Her own son (Mrs. Conover has two children, 
a boy, 18, and a girl, 10) plans to go to auc¬ 
tioneering school, and may work in the auc¬ 
tioneering business. 

Recent improvements at Windy Hills include 
a ventilation system for the stallion and brood¬ 
mare barns, fly spray units in two barns, one- 
half mile of new double fencing in the yearling 
pastures, and a new coat of paint for the 
O’Farrell house. 

"Were still making money with this farm,” 
Mrs. Conover points out. "That’s an unusual 
situation for a farm. Both Mr. Kauffman and 
I would quit if we started losing money. I’m 
a firm believer that a farm should make money.” 

The farm, auctioneering business and in¬ 
surance business are also interrelated, Mrs. 
Conover explained. "You sell a horse and then 
you sell insurance on the horse. It goes like 
that.” 

But so far, Tommy’s sales have had to do 
with goods and real estate rather than horses. 
He and Mrs. Conover, however, are full owners 
of a horse auctioneering business, National 
Horse Sales, which Mr. O’Farrell helped start 
several years ago. Tommy hopes, eventually, to 
reactivate this company, which has been dor¬ 
mant since losing its auctioneer and president. 

"Give us six or eight months and we may 
have another horse sale,” says Mrs. Conover. 

Tommy, who gave up a proposed year-long 
tour of the U. S. to begin full-time work last 
summer, still finds time to maintain an active 
social life and a brand-new Harley-Davidson 
motorcycle. A Civil War buff, he spent last 
Easter weekend, with 25 other young men, 
camped out in the woods re-enacting Civil War 
battles. 

Mrs. Conover sings his praises constantly, 
pointing out his ability to foal mares and his 
poise in dealing with fellow horsemen. 

But Mrs. O’Farrell doesn’t even have to say 
she’s proud of Tommy. She just smiles. 


Tommy is being backed completely by his 
bother, who owns the farm and businesses and 
Wou ld like to see them all kept running, and 
Mrs. Conover, who bolsters him with her own 
energy and enthusiasm for her work. 

bast month, Mrs. O’Farrell and Mrs. Conover 
^ en t to the Florida horse auction with Tommy, 
but both women hope that Tommy will be 
making many future trips to sales on his own. 

We want to let people know who he is,” 
e xplains Mrs. Conover. "We’re taking him 
around and letting people get to see him. Of 
Cou rse, people remember his father, and be¬ 
cause of that there isn’t any place where he isn’t 
accepted.” 

Kauffman, who was Tom O’Farrell’s main- 
s ray on the farm for the past 20 years, still 
yorks at Windy Hills. (As Mrs. Conover puts 
lt: Mr. Kauffman has gotten even better with 
a £ e -”) But the O’Farrells have also hired four 
five boys to work at the farm on a part-time 
basis and learn the horse business. 

We wanted to get people in Tommy’s gen- 
e ration, so that they could all learn together, 
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ROLLICKING 

Dark bay horse, 1967 


Enters his first season at stud in 1973. 



Winning the Tyro, 5 Vi furlongs on a sloppy track defeating Hagley and others. 


One of the most genuine, consistent 
stakes competitors. Rollicking retires 
with earnings of over $200,000. During 
his 4 seasons of campaigning in Mary¬ 
land, New Jersey, Delaware and New 
York, he met and defeated most of the 
top-class runners of his generation. 
Carrying top or co-top weight, he won 
five and placed in seven of the twenty 
stakes events in which he competed at 
distances from 5 furlongs to 1 1/16 
miles. 


Rambunctious 


''Rasper II 
/Danae II 


Martinetta 


' Martins Rullah 
. Gracefield 


' Owen Tudor 
Red Sunset 
*The Solicitor II 
^ Justitia 
•Nasrullah 
„ Shy Katie 
Windfields 
> Your Grace 


Won the Christiana. Tyro, E. Palmer Heagerty, Select, Goss L. Strker H„ 2nd Sapling, 
Maryland Futurity. Senatorial, Francis Scott Key, Minuteman, Ventnor, 3rd Gravesend. 4th 
World’s Playground, Roseben (finished 2nd, but was disqualified and placed 4th). 

$1,500 live foal 

to approved mares 


GCade 'U’aCCey *Jazni6, 

Route 1, Frederick, Maryland 21701 

Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 


One. 


(301) 898-9027 
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(Nashua—*Quaver II, *Tudor Minstrel) 


Stakes winning son of NASHUA (Champion two-year-old, Horse of 
the Year at 3, former world's leading money winner with earnings 
of $1,288,665, and sire of champion filly SHUVEE). 

Sire of 35 winners including 3 Stakes Winners: LIGHT SPLASH (Cameo 
Stakes at 2—Leading Two-Year-Old Maryland-bred filly 1971); AT ARMS 
LENGTH (7 wins, $107,562, Heirloom H., Black-Eyed Susan S., Flirtation 
S., etc.); WEEKEND FUN (9 wins, $72,085, Patricia A. S., Flirtation S., etc.). 
Also Stakes-Placed Nashlina (5 wins, second Politely S.). 

NASHVER'S Average-Earnings Index for 1971 was 2.41 



C. Marshall Glass 

Warwick, Cecil County, Maryland 21912 • 

November, 1972 


Fee: $1,500 

(Property of a Syndicate) 

Phone: (301) 755-6877 or (301) 275-2249 
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FOAM 

Ch., 1966, Sailor—Judy Rullah, by ,v Nasrullah 
Property of Bwamazon Farm and Winstone Farm 

A HALF-BROTHER TO CREME DELA CREME 



Stakes-placed FOAM won 3 races and earned almost $30,000. He is a half-brother to stakes 
winners Creme Dela Creme ($164,240), Rhubarb ($97,855) and stakes-placed Road to Ro¬ 
mance and For No Reason. His dam, stakes winning Judy Rullah, is a 100% producer. This 
is the family of Iron Maiden. 

By Sailor, stakes winner of 12 races, $321,075, sire of 16 stakes winners including champion 
2 and 3-year-old filly Bowl of Flowers, Crewman ($315,843), Ahoy ($209,665), etc. 

His first foals will arrive in 1973. 

LORD 
TOMBOY 

B., 1968, Tom Fool—Brazen, by Bold Ruler 
Property of Woodstock Farm and Winstone Farm 

BY THE SIRE OF BUCKPASSER, 

OUT OF A BOLD RULER MARE 

Lord Tomboy did not race. By Tom Fool, horse of the year, champion 2-year-old and leading 
sire. Tom Fool has sired 33 stakes winners including horse of the year Buckpasser 
($1,462,014), Tim Tam (champion 3-year-old), Tompion, Dunce, Silly Season (champion in 
England), etc. 

Out of a half-sister to Eastern Fleet (over $250,000), Another Love (dam of Rulers Mistress). 
Second dam, Amoret ($153,860) is a full sister to Mark-Ye-Well ($581,910). 


$500 Live Foal 



WINSTONE FARM 

Route 1, Box 7, Darlington, Maryland 21034 

Miles Hopkins Frank Hopkins 

(301) 457-4005 (301) 457-4151 

Due de Great / Foam / Hedevar / Lord Tomboy / *Western Sky II 
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Maryland Fall 
Sales Realize 
Record Average 



ith three broodmares selling for more 
tian $10,000, the 33rd annual Maryland Fall 
a les held last month at Timonium resulted in 
highest average ever obtained in the sale 
and the second highest gross receipts. 

Average price for the 270 horses auctioned 
^as $1,851. Gross receipts (not including 
chargebacks) were $499,900—second only to 
th e 1967 gross of $623,750. 

Top price of the two-day sale was $18,500 
w hich D. Miller paid as agent for the 12-year- 
broodmare Maybecouldbe consigned by 
Gilbert Blom. Mr. Miller, who came from Chi- 
Ca go for the auction, declined to reveal for 
w h°m he was acting as agent. 

Maybecouldbe is by Saggy out of the Greek 
^ tar mare * Chances School. She was sold as 
bcin g in foal to Chompion (from a May 25 
cover). Winner of over $600,000 Chompion 
(by Tompion out of Mahratta) will be repre¬ 
sented by his first crop of foals in 1973. 

Undoubtedly the price of Maybecouldbe was 
enhanced by the performance of her 5-year- 
°ld son Triangular who three days before the 
^ a le gained the first stakes victory of his career 
ln the $50,000-added Trenton Handicap at 


Garden State Park. Triangular’s earlier record 
was topped by third-place finishes in the Tren¬ 
ton and Knickerbocker Handicaps. He also set 
a new track record at Monmouth. 

Farnsworth Farm, of Ocala, Florida, pur¬ 
chased the second highest priced mare at the 
sale, going to $12,500 for Languid, a 16-year- 
old mare by *Tudor Minstrel. Languid is the 
dam of 5 winners including Shut Eye, stakes 
winner of over $122,000. She is in foal to 
Tambourine who stands at Helmore Farm in 
Woodbine. Languid sold as Hip No. 30 and 
was one of 15 broodmares consigned to the 
sale in the Brook Hill Farm Dispersal. Lewis 
S. Wiley acted as agent for the Virginia farm. 

The third highest priced mare was Rattan 
who was purchased for $10,500 by Dr. Robert 
A. Leonard, part owner of Glade Valley Farms 
in Frederick. Rattan, a 5-year-old mare by 
champion and leading sire *Tatan, is out of 
stakes-winning *Cassarate. Her third dam pro¬ 
duced *Our Babu and *King of the Tudors. 
She is in foal to Restless Native, sire of the 
$100,000 stakes winners Peace Corps and On 
Your Toes. Restless Native stands at Alfred 

Continued on page 163 


Statistics For Maryland Fall Sales 



Number 

Sold 

Chargebacks 

Gross 

Average 

Oct. 26 

(broodmares and horses 
of racing age) . 

... 146 

20 

$283,500 

$1,942 

Oct. 27 

(weanlings, yearlings, 
and stallions) . 

. . . 124 

15 

216,400 

1,745 


270 

35 

$499,900 

$1,851 

1971 statistics . 

... 239 

30 

$405,650 

$1,697 
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INCORPORATED 

President 

W. J. Hirsch, Elmont, N. Y. 
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MacKenzie T. Miller, Versailles, Ky. 
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Janon Fisher, Jr., Glyndon, Md. 
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Hills, N. Y. • 
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Ogden Phipps, Donald P. Ross, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
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Obituaries 


Fritz Boniface 

Fritz Boniface, 92-year-old member of one 
of Maryland’s best-known families of horsemen, 
died last month at a Bel Air nursing home. 
Three of his sons, Sydney, John and William, 
are professional horsemen. And his grandson, 
J. William Boniface, is also a well-known 
trainer. 

Himself a horseman throughout his long 
career, Mr. Boniface was the youngest of 12 
children. His father operated a livery stable in 
Thorney, England, and also at one time drove 
a stage coach. 

Commenting on his own Christian name, 
Mr. Boniface once said: "When they got to 
me, they found out they had run out of good 
English names, so they gave me a German one.” 

Mr. Boniface and his wife, the former Ellen 
Louisa Judd, moved from England to Canada 
in 1913. He soon relocated his growing family 


in this country and moved to Maryland in the 
1930’s, becoming manager of the late Mrs. 
Robert H. Heighe’s Thoroughbred nursery in 
Bel Air. 

His oldest son, Sydney, at one time trained 
the Heighe horses. Prior to World War II 
(during which he was twice wounded), John 
was also a trainer. John has for nearly 20 years 
been secretary of the local division of the 
Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective Associa¬ 
tion. Son William has been the Sunpapers 
racing editor for nearly 30 years. Harry, the 
youngest son, is not in the horse business. 

Cecil Phillips 

Cecil Phillips, a popular East Coast racing 
official, died last month at age 64. Mr. Phillips 
was for many years first assistant to starter 
George Palmer. He later became a starter in 
his own right and in recent years served as a 
placing judge. 

Mrs. Edwin A. Langrall 

Mrs. Edwin A. Langrall, mother of horse 
show rider Mary A. Langrall, died last month 
at the Greater Baltimore Medical Center. A 
native of Towson, Mrs. Langrall was a 1941 
graduate of the Mercy Hospital School of 
Nursing. Mrs. Langrall and her late husband, 
an official of a canning company, were both 
enthusiastic sports fans. Mrs. Langrall was 51. 
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2ofm W. 7teiC 


John M. Heil, general manager of the Ti- 
monium race track and fairgrounds since 1950, 
died last month following five weeks of hos¬ 
pitalization. 

The 65-year-old executive had first come to 
work at Timonium as a change boy 50 years 
ago. An argument with the late Jervis Spencer 
occurred his first day on the job. Mr. Spencer 
(chairman of the Maryland Racing Commis¬ 
sion) was, however, so taken by the boy’s spirit 
that he recommended to Heil’s boss, the late 
Matt Daiger, that Heil be retained instead of 
being fired. 

From that day on, Mr. Heil was Matt Daiger’s 
errand boy. As the years passed he grew closer 
and closer to the Old Man, and, quite naturally, 
he moved up to the G.M.’s post when Mr. 
Daiger retired in 1950. 

The argument with Mr. Spencer typified 
Heil’s personality. 

"I never take nothing off of nobody,” he once 
said. ”If they don’t like me, they can go talk 
to somebody else.” 

A semi-professional boxer as a youth, Mr. 
Heil once recalled that he fought under a fic¬ 
titious name so that his mother wouldn’t know 



that he was getting paid to box. "When she 
finally found out,” he said, "damn, did she 
give me some kind of beating!” 

During Heil’s 22-year reign as general 
manager he accomplished a complete rebuilding 
of the racing strip, grandstand, stable area and 
most of the fair buildings. 

He was a strong and fierce fighter for his 
track—particularly its often-jeopardized dates 
in late August and the first two weeks in 
September. 'They’re trying to get Labor Day,” 
he once said in referring to Maryland’s mile 
tracks, "but they’ll never get my dates. There’ll 
always be a Timonium—at least as long as I’m 
alive.” 

Mr. Heil was an inveterate horse player. He 
also owned some race horses for a brief period 
but sold his stable when it became apparent 
that the project was costing him money. 

His handling of the public and the horsemen 
was cavalier—a fact for which he was fre¬ 
quently criticized. But race tracks (like pud¬ 
dings) are judged by results, not techniques. 
And the results at Timonium are a tribute to 
the man who made the five-furlong track and its 
fair his life’s work. 
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lie Ulo/ Hli| Bo// 


Story by Lucy Acton 


John Hcil was my boss. 

Like a hundred or so other kids, I used to 
find summer work at the Timonium Fair¬ 
grounds during my college years. 

And while I answered the telephone, or 
typed up the fair catalogue, I couldn’t help 
observing the character of the Boss. 

In the months I worked there, I accumulated 
my own collection of memories of unusual 
incidents involving Mr. Heil. I’m sure every¬ 
one who knew him has his own set. 

But when I think of Mr. Heil, who was, by 
the way, a rather outspoken and forthright 
man, I remember him taking time out from his 
work to counsel a frustrated woman who had 
been bilked by a mutuel clerk. 

He didn’t usually answer telephone calls like 
that, but, when he heard my end of the con¬ 
versation, he asked to speak with the woman 
himself. 

After she explained her predicament to him, 
he advised her to stop coming to the races, 
because the story would almost certainly repeat 
itself. If you couldn’t take care of yourself, he 
reasoned, you’d better not try to deal with those 
who could. 
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Another time I answered the telephone when 
the state police called to say that several bus¬ 
loads of Boy Scouts were coming past Timon- 
nim, and a number of the children needed to 
take a rest stop. The crowd was too large for a 
gas station. Could they stop at the fair¬ 
grounds? 

Absolutely not,” said Mr. Heil. "I don’t 
want those kids dirtying up my rest rooms.” 

And I once heard him reproach his wife for 
talking like a baby” to a refrigerator service¬ 
man who obviously needed sterner handling. 
Then there was the time he purposely confused 
a man from one of the fair concessions by 
sending him to the "backstretch.” The man 
was afraid to ask what, or where, a "back- 
stretch” was. 

But despite Mr. Heil’s unconventional ways 
of dealing with people, I really liked my boss. 
If he said you were "on the ball,” the ego boost 
was almost as good as a raise. If he compli¬ 
mented you on your dress, you automatically 
felt good in that dress ever after. 

Mr. Heil always meant what he said, and he 
always said what he meant. 

It was a thrill to watch the dramatic heights 
of his sarcasm and disdain when he was faced 
with someone who displeased him. He was a 
real person, who stood up for his own concerns, 
which were always somehow related to Ti- 
moniurn’s concerns. A contest of wills between 
Mr. Heil and anyone who dared cross him was 
livelier entertainment than a TV western. 

The sadness that came with Mr. Heil’s death 
is like the sadness I used to feel at watching 
the amusement operators take down their tents 
at the end of the fair. Good-bye to another 
year. Good-bye to an era. 

Although I look at Timonium with nothing 
like Mr. Heil’s 50-year perspective, it was a 
part of my life, too. 


1 showed chickens at the fair when I was 8 
years old, and I’ll always remember it as the 
highlight of my short-lived career as a poultry- 
woman. Three of my Rhode Island reds 
journeyed to the fairgrounds. They finished 
first, second and fourth. (But what I usually 
didn’t tell people was that there was only one 
other chicken in the class.) 

Sadly, one of the hens took sick at the fair, 
and had to be humanely destroyed with a 
hatchet. 

It was at Timonium, during my early teens, 
that 1 was initiated into the art of gambling. 
Each day, I would run 50 cents or a dollar up 
to three or four dollars, then quietly hoard 
away the excess to use as Christmas money. 

My luck was always so good at Timonium 
that it wasn’t until years later that I discovered 
that I could lose at the races. 

People who complain about the dust and 
noise at the fair (or think of the track as small¬ 
time) are right, I suppose. But it always seemed 
to me that such people miss the point of 
Timonium. They miss a lot of fun, too. 

To me, the spirit of Timonium has always 
been the people who go there: the kids with 
their animals, the trainers with their one-horse 
stables. 

And, of course, the spirit of the track and 
the fair was interrelated with Mr. Heil. He 
liked characters, he was one. He liked noise. He 
liked commotion. He liked to feel at home at 
his race track. 

Even those people who didn’t know Mr. Heil 
(who never saw him scowl, or who never 
stood back to admire his candor) will now 
probably notice changes in Timonium without 
knowing why they have changed. But people 
who did know him will think about Mr. Heil 
every time they see Timonuim, for years to 
come. 
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What's New 
in Maryland 


Maryland Hunt Cup Is Recognized 

In a complete reversal of policy, the owners 
of the Aintree race course announced last month 
that winners of the Maryland Hunt Cup will 
now automatically qualify for a starting berth 
in the Grand National. 

It will be recalled that two-time Maryland 
Hunt Cup winner Landing Party was obliged 
to compete in qualifying races for the 1972 
Grand National after being shipped to England 
in 1971. But Landing Party failed to reproduce 
his Maryland Hunt Cup form in those qualify¬ 
ing events and was consequently ineligible for 
the 1972 Grand National. 

Actually, Landing Party sustained a neck in¬ 
jury from which he never recovered in one of 
those qualifying events. He was destroyed last 
May when the best veterinary opinion in Eng¬ 
land recommended that decision. 

The Aintree course is owned by Tophams, 
Limited. 

In addition to the new recognition for Mary¬ 
land Hunt Cup winners, Tophams also an¬ 
nounced that the purses required in qualifying 
races has been raised from $1,625 to $2,500 in 
overnight events and from $1,375 to $2,000 in 
stakes. 

Tophams has dropped the rule which re¬ 
quired that qualifying races must be of at least 
three miles in distance. 

Pa. Establishes Fund Program 

A Thoroughbred fund breeding program was 
passed last month by both houses of the Penn¬ 
sylvania legislature. The bill will become law 
when it is signed by Governor Milton Shapp. 

Revenue for the program will come from 
one-half of the breakage at Pennsylvania tracks 
and also uncashed pari-mutuel tickets. Under 


the new bill, breakage will be divided equally 
between the breeders’ fund and the race tracks. 
Formerly, it was divided between the state and 
the race tracks. 

However, the fund will not receive the full 
benefit of the money from uncashed tickets 
and the breakage until a five-year period has 
elapsed. 

The fund will receive 20 per cent of the 
"delinquent” tickets and the breakage in the 
first year, with an additional 20 per cent in 
succeeding years. At the end of the fifth year, 
the fund will be receiving all of the state’s 
breakage and the monies from uncashed tickets 
—a sum approximating $1,250,000. 

In its first year, the program, to be adminis¬ 
tered by the racing commission, will be worth 
almost $250,000 to the state’s breeders and 
owners of studs and racehorses competing in 
the state. 

The program was first proposed by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Horse Breeders’ Association last year. 
However, in its original form it proposed to 
use the tracks’ share of the breakage for the 
fund. Opposition from the tracks forced a re¬ 
vision in the bill that was supported by most 
of the state’s leading Thoroughbred racing fac¬ 
tions in addition to administrative sources. 

A. T. A. Elects Hirsch President 

The American Trainers Association last 
month elected William J. (Buddy) Hirsch as 
president at its 38th annual meeting held at 
Belmont Park. Elected to the vice-presidency 
was MacKenzie T. Miller. 

Janon Fisher, Jr., the incumbent secretary- 
treasurer, and his assistant, John V. Hennegan, 
were re-elected. All incumbent directors were 
also re-elected. 
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• hornmar Farm Buys ^Turkish Legend 

Mr. and Mrs. Thor H. Ramsing last month 
added to their growing broodmare band at 
Thornmar Farm with the purchase at private 
terms of * Turkish Legend from Mrs. Walter 
Lapinski’s Tally Hi Farm. The 100 per cent 
producing daughter of Sayajirao, a full sister to 
English classic-placed Indian Melody, is in foal 
to Twice Worthy. 

At the Maryland State Fair in September, 
*Turkish Legends 1972 foal by Wise Exchange 
was pinned first among colt foals in addition 
to the pair claiming top honors in the mare 
and foal class. The Ramsings plan to breed 

* Turkish Legend to their recently acquired 
*0’Hara. 

* O’Hara stood his first three seasons in Ocala 
before the Ramsings purchased control of his 
syndicate from Roy A. Kennedy’s Gateway 
Farms. From his first crop, 2-year-olds this sea¬ 
son, have come 8 starters to date with four win¬ 
ners and three to place. Among * O’Hara’s win¬ 
ners is the good stakes-placed filly Gossip 
Hour. 

International Panel Disbanded 

The American Selection Board, which con¬ 
sisted of newspapermen from the East Coast 
racing area,'informed Laurel’s president, John 
E). Schapiro, last month that it had decided to 
disband. The Board had selected American 
representatives for the $150,000 Washington 
(D.C.) International ever since the race was 
founded in 1952. 

Mr. Schapiro, who extends all of the invi¬ 
tations to the foreign horses in the mile and a 
half grass race, told the reporters that he would 

the future also decide upon invitations for 
American representatives. 


Said the Laurel president: "That way I’ll 
be the only one to blame for the mistakes. And 
perhaps that’s the way it should be.’’ 

It is understood that disharmony developed 
between the Board and Laurel’s management 
over whether or not an invitation should have 
been extended to the West Coast star *Cougar 
II. 

Robin's Bug To Stand In La. 

Robin’s Bug, champion Maryland-bred of the 
1970 season, will stand his first season at stud 
next year at Peter D. Tattersall’s Rosalie Plan¬ 
tation near Alexandria, La. 

Bred by jockey Leroy Moyers, Robin’s Bug 
was raced by Dr. Richard F. Kuhn and Walter 
Hickey, both Detroit-area horsemen. The 5- 
year-old son of Martins Rullah and Candy 
House won seven stakes and over $231,000. 

Chesapeake City News Reported 

The St. Augustine Post reports that Mrs. 
Susan Fisher, owner of Pharamond Farm in 
Michigan, recently purchased a small farm ad¬ 
joining Mrs. Richard C. duPont’s Woodstock 
Farm. Mrs. Fisher’s new farm fronts on Route 
213 and is opposite M. Troy Jones’ Maidstone 
Farm. Mrs. Fisher owns the good stakes-winner 
Bushido who will stand his first season in 1973 
at the Glade Valley Farms in Frederick. 

Also reported in the St. Augustine Post was 
the marriage of Mrs. Fred Comyn to Charlton 
Rogers, 3d. Mrs. Comyn, a veterinarian who 
practices under the name of Dr. Cherry 
Hooper, owns Ballinderry Farm near Chesa¬ 
peake City. Mrs. Comyn’s first husband died 
in March, 1970, at the age of 43. 
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What's New Continued... 


Troy Jones Retires Cavamore 

Cavamore, a stakes-winner of over $180,000, 
has been retired to stud by his owner-breeder, 
M. Troy Jones. The 7-year-old son of * Cavan 
and the Intent mare Wales raced primarily in 
California where he won the San Fernando 
and El Monte stakes. Among the horses he 
defeated were Dewan and Dignitas. 

Mr. Jones reports that Cavamore will stand 
at his Maidstone Farm in Chesapeake City for 
a fee of $500. 

Dancer's Image Filly Tops Sale 

Reflecting the esteem with which he is held 
in Europe, Dancer’s Image was represented last 
month at Newmarket by a yearling filly who 
sold for $131,250. The filly, out of Highland 
Reel, was the highest priced yearling sold in 
1972 at Newmarket and the second highest 
priced filly sold at public auction in the world 
this year. Only filly to top her was Laddie 
Dance’s Maryland-bred *Forli—Guest Room 
filly who sold for $140,000 at Saratoga. 

Dancer’s Image, a son of Native Dancer, 
stands at Glade Valley Farms near Frederick. 
His first crop of 2-year-olds are racing this year 
and from those 25 registered foals have come 
seven winners, including three which won in 


France. One of the French winners, Kabylia, 
is stakes-placed. 

Explaining why nearly one-third of his 2- 
year-old crop (eight out of the foal crop of 
25) are racing in France, Peter Fuller ex¬ 
plained: "Native Dancer’s offspring showed 
the : r brilliance in France before they did in this 
country. So I figured that Dancer’s Image’s 
foals would do their best there, too.’’ 

Of the eight 2-year-olds now in France, four 
are owned by Mr. Fuller. Three are owned by 
Daniel Wildenstein and one by M. Lagardere. 
Each of the three owners is represented by one 
winner. 

Mr. Fuller bred and raced Dancer’s Image. 
He is now the majority shareholder in the syn¬ 
dicate which owns the horse. 

North Flight Goes To Stud 

Mrs. Henry Obre announced last month the 
retirement of her 6-year-old North Flight, a 
stakes-winner of over $332,000. The handsome 
chestnut son of Misty Flight and the Bold 
Salute mare North Page was a stakes winner 
at 2, 3, 5 and 6. 

Florence Haight, widow of man for whom race 
was named, presents Walter Haight H trophy 
to Favorecidian’s rider, Bill Passmore, at 
Laurel. Mrs. Haight is assisted by daughter 
Mrs. William Bowles and son Raymond Haight. 
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Purchased by Mrs. Obre from Mrs. William 
Mayer as a 3-year-old in 1969, North Flight 
developed into one of the nation’s finest grass 
horses as well as competing successfully in 
stakes on the dirt. 

Mrs. Obre reports that her present plans are 
to sell North Flight rather than stand him at 
stud herself. His stakes wins include the Leon¬ 
ard Richards, Kent, Long Branch, Valley Forge 
H and Riggs H. 

Amerikingdom Wins Back Again 

Amerikingdom, a 2-year-old colt by Kauai 
King out of the * Amerigo mare Fanrigo, cap¬ 
tured the Back Again purse at Laurel early this 
month, defeating five opponents in the race 
restricted to horses which were exhibited in the 
1971 Maryland Horse Breeders Association’s 
annual yearling show. 


Bred and shown last year by Dr. and Mrs. 
William Wright’s Labadie Mill Farm, Ameri¬ 
kingdom is now the properly of Anne I. Quinn. 
In the yearling show judge Sidney Watters had 
placed Amerikingdom fourth in a class of 22. 

Performing as favorite in the six-furlong 
Back Again, Amerikingdom registered by three- 
quarters of a length over J. L. Chaney 2nd’s 
Jochan. Third position was gained by Hugh 
J. O’Donovan’s Squaw Dance. The winner 
earned $4,800 from a purse of $8,000. In addi¬ 
tion, Dr. and Mrs. Wright gained an $800 
breeder bonus while the Kauai King syndicate 
took down a scallion award of $400. 

Although 67 two-year-olds were eligible for 
the Back Again, Laurel’s racing secretary, Frank 
Gabriel, could get only six entrants. Said Mr. 
Gabriel: "I made telephone calls all over the 
place and felt certain we’d get a good field. 
Quite frankly, I was disappointed by the 
response.” 


c4t kank&giving time... 

we would like to thank our many friends and customers who 
had us do inside work during the rainy season last spring 
and summer. 

Remodel your old barn during fhe winter months and let us develop plans with 
you now if you want to build a new barn in the spring. 

DeGARMO CONSTRUCTORS AND ASSOCIATES 

Residential — Farm — Commercial 

Upperco, Md. (301) 833-4363 
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Buck Run . . 


• a young son 


of Jaipur , Enters Second Season 


at Stud. 


Buck Run, b. 1%6 - Jaipur—Twin Bridges by Tim Tarn 

A major stakes winner of over $82,000, BUCK RUN won 
the Tremont at 2, defeating the champion TOP KNIGHT, etc., 
as well as placing in the Saratoga Special. 


Property of Greentree Stud 
and Rolling Plains Stable 

Private Contract 


Buckingham Farm 

(Mr. & Mrs. E. Edward Houghton) 

Chestertown. Maryland 21620 
(301) 778-2235 
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"The Best Sires, almost without exception, are by 
successful sires who have been top race horses, 
and whose bottom lines show top breeding and 
production." 

Alex Robb, Daily Racing Form, 8/7/72 

"Mossborough, sire of 48 SW, made a substantial 
contribution through his excellent son *Ballymoss, 
rated one of the best horses bred since the War in 
the British Isles . . 

John Aiscan, The British Racehorse, summer 1972 

*BALLYMOSS, European champion, 
winner of Prix de I'Arc de Triomphe, 
sire of 31 SW, 5 classic winners, Euro¬ 
pean champion ROYAL PALACE. 




r Nearco 

Mossborough 


x Ballymoss 

,‘AII Moonshine 

Chestnut, 1954 

' Singapore 

Indian Call 


k Fittermere 

i 

r Hyperion 

* Khaled 

! 

Track Medal 

L Eclair 

Brown, 1950 

'‘Beau Pere 

Iron Reward < 

„ Iron Maiden 


“T7he OnCif mothez-daughtezA to Ce F5zoodtnaze<\ <?/ the 'tyeaz 

TRACK MEDAL is the dam of four stakes winners—not only 2 winners of over $200,000 
but another winner of over $150,000, a stakes producer, a stakes-placed winner of 
$43,000 and THREE proven sires. 

IRON REWARD is the dam of FOUR proven sires, including Swaps and Semi-Pro, 
three SWs and a stakes producer. 

IRON MAIDEN is the dam of Derby winner Iron Liege, SWs Trentonian, Aczay TWO 
Proven sires. 

There are 10 SWs of over $100,000 in first three dams. 

*0'HARA - There IS No Better Pedigree 

$2,500 Live Foal 

Property of a Syndicate—Book Full 1969-1972 

THORNMAR FARM 

°r. Thos. Bowman, R.D. 1, BOX 263 P. R. Goode, 

r es. veterinarian CHESTERTOWN, MARYLAND 21620 manager 

(301) 778-0439 (301) 778-1116 
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SUB CALL, 

A horse with heart, ability, courage and CLASS 
comes to Maryland in 1973 


In the money 63 times out of 96 starts from 2 to 8 
SUB CALL won 24 races and earned $240,730 


WON OR PLACED 

DEFEATED 

OLD LINE HANDICAP (3 times) 

SPRING DOUBLE 

CAPITOL HANDICAP 

BALUSTRADE 

FREE STATE STAKES 

CRACK RULER 

MARLBORO NURSERY STAKES 

BARBS DELIGHT 

DOWIE HANDICAP (3 times) 

ROCK TALK 

SOUTHERN MARYLAND HANDICAP (3 times) 

MISTER DIZ 

NATIVE DANCER HANDICAP (3 times) 

BUSHIDO 

CHERRY HILL HANDICAP 

SALERNO 
CROWNED KING 
BONNY JOHNNY 
PARCHMENT 
HANSOM HARVE 
SANDOVAL 

AND OTHERS 


Standing at 

Green Willow Farms 

Westminster, Md. 21157 
Carolyn Rauck 
(301) 795-3438 


Inquiries to: 
L. R. O'Brien 
Box 7175 
Richmond, Va. 
(703) 358-4444 
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SUB CALL setting a new track record 
in allowance company at Bowie, 
defeating Faultless Light, Hansom Harve, 
Navy Admiral, etc. 
7 furlpngs in 1:21. 



SUB CALL equalling the track record 
for 7 furlongs in 1:23 3/5 at 
Laurel in the Capitol Handicap, 
defeating Spring Double, by 
41/2 lengths. 



SUB CALL winning the Marlboro Nursery 
Stakes as a 2-year-old, 
defeating Vollier, Crestmont, etc. 




SUB CALL, 

B., 1963, One Sub—Party Call, 

$750 live tool by Equestrian 


SUB CALL winning the Old Line Handicap 
at Pimlico by 3 lengths in 1968, carrying 
top weight of 125, defeating Crack 
Ruler, Bonny Johnny, etc. 
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NOW BOOKING FOR 1973 


ROCK 

TALK 

Dk. b. or br., 1964, 

* Rasper II—Free 
Flowing, by Polynesian 

Stakes winner of $132,887 

Property of Michael Erlanger 



Book full 1970,1971, 1972, at $1,000 Live Foal 


His first foals will race next year. They are being broken 
now and look like runners. 
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Horse Shows 


Foxhunting and Three-Phase 



Editor Nancy Boyce 

Technical Advisor Robert W. Eldredge 


The Maryland Horse is the official publication of 
the Maryland Horse Shows Association and the Mary¬ 
land Combined Training Association. All rulings and 
official correspondence from these two organizations 
are regularly carried in The Maryland Horse. 
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GREEN SPRING HOUNDS 
POTOMAC 
GOSHEN 


Green Spring's pack waits with huntsman, 
Les Grimes, for start of regular season. 


Wn a cool, sunny day last month over 50 
members of the Green Spring Valley Hounds 
met in a field east of the Green Spring's lovely 
brick clubhouse at one o'clock to start the reg¬ 
ular season. There would be no more early 
hard-to-get-your-eyes-open meets. Instead the 
sun would be up and the fox just settling down 
for a day’s rest. 

After M.F.H. Cary Jackson had said a few 
words about hunting etiquette, Les Grimes drew 
towards Shawan. The hounds found almost im¬ 
mediately in the club covert and started what 
was to be a fine hunting day. 
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Photographs by Jack Deuell 
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GREEN SPRING HOUNDS 



Above, M.F.H. Cary Jackson astride Gloria 
Mac greets members at Green Spring. Below, 
Jimmy Stump, left, and Katherine Wight 
were two of the juniors out on opening day. 


Fox number one was put to earth almost im¬ 
mediately behind Snow Hill. The hounds then 
drew Courtnay Whedbee’s 100-acre field and 
found again. Number two fox made a large 
circle through Howard Lomas’ Boxwood Farm 
and Ned Murray’s and went to earth almost 
where he was found. Les Grimes drew the 
Geist Church covert and found near the newly 
acquired property of Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Lumpkin. Number three gave the field a longer 
run since he made two or three circles through 
the properties of Jack Griswold and James 
McHenry before running to earth. The fourth 
fox of the day was found in the wet land be¬ 
hind Mr. McHenry’s and when hounds had a 
loss at 5:45, they were pulled up. That was 
some hunting! 

Cary Jackson was riding a large grey mare, 
Gloria Mac, who was returning to the field after 
suffering an injury last year and having a foal 
by Rise ’N Shine. The joint master, Mrs. 
Richard Jackson, was still in Ireland where 
she was visiting her daughter, Cappy. Among 
those present were Honorary Whips J. W. Y. 
Martin and Charles Fenwick and Miss Pat Day, 
professional. 

/Nancy Boyce 
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Potomac Hunt’s champion pack of lemon 
and white American foxhounds made their 
1972 fall debut to society at last month’s 
opening meet held at the Potomac Horse Center. 

’Potomac’s opening meet has become a 
spectacular,” MFH Valentine Wilson told 
hunters, numbering over 100, and spectators 
totaling three times that many. 

Members of the carriage association were 
there with beautifully restored vehicles, and 
spent the afternoon hill-topping following the 
parade of their horses and carriages at the 
Meet. 

Following MFH Wilson’s introduction of 
his staff—honorary whippers-in Gene Lamiman, 
Aubrey Downs, Mrs. Thomas Foley and George 
Imirie—huntsman Gordon Erricker cast hounds 
in the woods behind the Horse Center and the 
large field set out behind field master Mrs 
Robert M. Hanson. 

Eighty-six riders went over the first log 
jump and only two refusals, according to vet¬ 
eran foxhunter and former Potomac whipper- 
in Mrs. Richmond B. Keech. Preston C. King, 
Jr., led a group of non-jumpers and Richard 
Scott guided the junior contingent. 

After hounds were cast they drew the Boyer 
woods to Murray Preston’s ice pond, circled 
back towards Rose Marie Bogley’s Peace ’N 
Plenty Farm and worked toward Lawrence 
Mills’s farm. 

It was here the fun began. A beautiful red 
fox sunning himself on the perfect Fall mid- 
60’s afternoon heard the commotion and decided 
it was time to start the action. 

Hounds struck his line in Howard Mills’s 
field and ran hell bent for leather toward Bob 
Heald’s place on toward Bob Hanson’s woods 
a nd crossing the road into Tom Dowd’s 
Belvedere Farm. Hounds were in full cry as 
they chased through Dowd’s, crossed Query 
Mill Road and went into Onondaga Farm where 
they finally put the fox to earth after an hour 
and ten minutes chase with nary a check. 

The field had thinned considerably by the 
time huntsman Erricker blew his ”gone-to- 
earth.” It had been a hard run. Italian Ambas¬ 
sador Egidio Ortona, riding a horse borrowed 
from Austin Kiplinger, was still among the 


sportsmen. The Ambassador proved to be a 
superb horseman. He had hunted in this 
country before (when he was here as consul 
at the embassy) with the late Charles Carrico 
when Charlie hunted hounds over what is 
now the Montgomery Mall in Bcthesda. 

Another staying with hounds was Lawrence 
Myers, 74, Potomac’s most senior active fox- 
hunter. Mr. Myers seldom misses a hunt, going 
out with the hounds on his quiet, bay gelding 
and is always numbered among the last to 
return. 

Bob Beckman, well initiated into the ways 
of opening hunt festivities, had advised new 
member Alan Weintraub not to expect much, 
’’things would just sort of amble along, too 
many people, too much confusion,” said Bob. 

You’d better believe, following that 70- 
nvnute chase for openers, new member Wein¬ 
traub is wondering what the encore will be. 

Side-saddle equestriennes Vickie Crawford 
and Blake Kinney added a picturesque note to 
the already colorful day. Sara Lee Greenhalgh 
and her young daughter, Sally, on a wee pony, 
made marvelous camera subjects. Sara Lee 
was in her shad belly and Sally wore the same 



Valentine Wilson, M.F.H. of 
Potomac Hunt 
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jacket her mother wore when she first started 
hunting. 

Caroline Muldoon and her son, Joe, Charlie 
Shaffer and his daughter, Monica, the Bour- 
jaily twins, Gwen and Gavin, Gladys and Bob 
Heald, Bud and Emily Downs, Helen Bowling 
and her daughter, "Bird,” and the MacDonald 
Goodwins could have been ready entrants for 
any family pair class. 

Following the afternoon hunt, MFH Wilson 
and his wife, Emily, were hosts at the Master’s 
Tea honoring landowners, without whose co¬ 
operation there would be no foxhunting. 

The only mishap to mar the day’s event 
was the injury suffered by Robin Hughes 
Irwin when a horse unexpectedly kicked out, 
striking Robin on the head. Robin, daughter 


Galloping with Goshen over country miles 
which led from cornfields to the Neelsville 
Church, by way of a Boy Scout Camp (fully 
inhabited) on a dry, rather warmish October 
afternoon leaves a lasting impression. 

That’s the way it was on Goshen Hunt’s 
opening meet. Following the blessing of the 
hounds—that is the blessing of the few who 
elected to stay around when the Rev. Jack 
Scott officiated at the ceremony—hunt staff 
joint MFH’s Marrian D. Curran, Jr., and 
Daniel Ligon, whippers-in Hanson Watkins, 
Jim Barger, Kevin Curran and Norman Fraley 
and huntsman Frank Fraley cast four couples 
of hounds in a cornfield adjacent to Marrian 
D. Curran, Sr.’s estate, "Tall Trees,” where the 
meet was held. 

The other seven couple of recalcitrant 
heathens which shied away from the minister’s 
blessing soon joined their blessed brethren, 
and after an abortive run or two, struck a true 
line which started the seven-mile run through 
fields, corn and otherwise, woods and on to the 
church. 

"It’s when we went through the Boy Scout 
camp we caused all the commotion,” Hunts¬ 
man Fraley recalled at dinner following the 
hunt. 

"They were really hollering,” he chuckled, 
referring to the boys. 

Seventy two members and guests turned out 
for Goshen’s opening meet. Among them was 
Miss Pamela Carruthers, the guest of Mrs. 


of Fred Hughes and the late Skippy Hughes 
suffered a skull fracture and underwent surgery 
at Suburban Hospital, Bethesda, where she is 
now on the "satisfactory” list. Robin, an expert 
horsewoman who has shown all over the 
country, including many times at Madison 
Square Garden, was serving a "stirrup cup” at 
the t>me of the accident. Dr. Fred Hartsock who 
was in the hunting field at the time was able 
to give her immediate care. 

Potomac hounds will go out thrice weekly, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, between now 
and mid-March, with many meets being 
scheduled for the "up county” area as suburbia 
crawls steadily into the original Potomac Hunt 
country. 

/Cissy Finley 


Bert Lytle. Miss Carruthers is one of the 
foremost horse show course designers in the 
world. She hails from Bath, England, where 
she hunts with the Duke of Beaufort Hounds. 

Arriving here from South Africa, she de¬ 
signed the course for the Washington Inter¬ 
national Horse Show. She will go from here 
to Madison Square Garden and then leave for 
France. 

"It was a dry, dry day,” the huntsman said, 
advising scenting was far from good. "We had 
a southeasterly wind and any fox hunter knows 
that isn’t good,” he continued. 

The staff viewed the big red that gave 
them the seven-mile chase before he lost 
hounds in a corn field. Recasting hounds on 
Sally Carl’s farm, another red was viewed and 
led them on a merry chase for about a 
half-hour before he went to a cornfield for 
protection, leaving hounds with nothing but 
their imaginations. 

Goshen has a large crop of juniors coming 
on who hunt regularly with their parents. 
Don Polinger was out with his Mom, Mrs. 
Milton Polinger, wife of the racing commis¬ 
sioner; the Curran children, Kevin, Joe and 
Patty Curran Costello, Robin Stabler with her 
grandfather ex-MFH Stanley Stabler, Betty and 
Hanson Watkins with their Sara and Tim; 
Brian and India Riggs with their Dad, Frank 
and Dr. Joe Smith with three of his children 
were just a portion of the junior contingent. 

/Cissy Finley 
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Cool Meadows 
Builds New 
Show Facilities 

Cool Meadows Horse Center, Maryland’s 
newest horse show facility, will hold an open 
house for the public from November 25 
through December 3. 

Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Wade H. Gowl, 
Cool Meadows Horse Center is expected to be¬ 
come one of the nation’s finest horse show 
sites. 

Located on the Jarrettsville Pike one mile 
south of Madonna, Cool Meadows Horse Cen¬ 
ter embraces 57 acres on which have been con¬ 
structed two barns, an 80 by 240-foot indoor 
tiding hall, an outdoor schooling ring, an out¬ 
door show ring, an outside hunter course and 
niany woodland trails. 

Mr. Gowl, a long-time horse show enthusiast, 
reports that he has built his new horse center 
so that Maryland would have a facility worthy 
of its horses and riders. He estimates that as 
many as 500 horses can be accommodated at 
borse shows. 

The Center, said Mr. Gowl, is designed for 
tbe training and stabling of horses as well as 
for horse shows and day-to-day riding. 

The two stables have 40 stalls and three 
additional quarantine stalls. They also have a 
furnished visitors’ lounge, a commercial tack 
shop, two tack rooms, a washing area and a 
warm-air dryer. 

The large indoor show ring has a glassed 
pff spectator area seating 200 persons which 
ls both heated and air-conditioned. The out¬ 
door schooling ring (100 by 200 feet) is 
lighted for night use as is the larger (150 by 
200 feet) outdoor show ring. □ 
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Jubilee and Captain are prize-winning ex¬ 
amples of the two types of foxhounds used by 
Maryland’s eight hunt clubs when they opened 
the season last month by turning loose 478 
foxhounds to pursue the red fox. 

The lovely bitch, Jubilee, an American fox¬ 
hound, lives and hunts with the Potomac club 
in Montgomery county while the Cross-bred 
stallion, Captain, lives and breeds (but doesn’t 
hunt anymore because of his age) in Harford 
county with the Elkridge-Harford. 

Because both of these hounds have won his 
or her division of the Bryn Mawr show (the 
Madison Square Garden of the foxhound 
world) and both have proven to be excellent 
in the field, a close look at them will give 
some idea of what the American and Cross¬ 
bred foxhound is like. 

To ask a master which type is better would, 
as Valentine Wilson, M.F.H. of Potomac says, 
"be like asking the Cincinnati Reds which is 
the best baseball team. All masters say that 
they have chosen foxhounds because of the type 
of country they hunt.” 

Foxcatcher-New Market, Goshen, Marlbor¬ 
ough and Potomac use the American hounds 
while Green Spring Valley, Howard County 
and Elkridge-Harford hunt Cross-breds. It 
should be noted that Mr. Hubbard’s Kent 
County hounds are of the Penn-Marydel strain 


and unique among the recognized packs in 
Maryland. 

While talking to us Mr. Wilson was pre¬ 
paring to mount his mare to exhibit for our 
photographer, Skip Ball, not only Jubilee, but 
also his five couple which won the pack class 
at Bryn Mawr. We were standing near the 
kennels on Glen road outside of Washington, 
D.C. 

He added, "We have a lot of Page fences 
and wire. The American hounds can handle 
this country because they are lithe and agile. 
What they can’t jump over, they climb. They 
are fast and they have a good cry. In fact, 
they’re so fast, we’d lose them if they didn’t 
have a good cry. You almost need a Thorough¬ 
bred to keep up with them. 

"It takes a lot of years to build up a pack. 
You have to study geneology very carefully. 

"I felt, when I took over (1968), that our 
pack was too in-bred. They were fine for 
showing, but not too sharp hunting. So we 
looked for outside blood and bred our bitches 
to Rosetree’s stallion, Knight; Amwell Valley’s 
(N.J.) Groper and Warrenton’s Finder, to 
name a few. We feel that the pack has im¬ 
proved. For an example of some of our blood¬ 
lines, take Jubilee. She’s by Old Dominion’s 
Jonathan out of our own Tiny. We name our 
hounds according to the first letter of the sire’s 
name. 


Prize-winning American foxhounds (opposite) are pride of Potomac Hunt. 
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American foxhound Jubilee 
takes off after biscuits. 


Veteran Cross-bred Captair 
works in classic fashion, 
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"When we form our pack, we select hounds 
that are level, that is, of the same size and with 
similar conformation. Color is not supposed 
to count when they are shown, but judges are 
only human. A uniform color is more pleasing 
to the eye. 

"The American classes are much larger than 
any other breed at the shows. Why, the 
judges have to knock them down to 17, some¬ 
times. A win in the American division really 
means something." 

Just then ten brown and white hounds 
came cavorting out of the kennel’s gate led 
by Gordon Erricker, the English-born hunts¬ 
man. They visited the nearby lilac bush, then, 
with noses to the ground, started to work in 
classic hound fashion. (In proper hound jargon 
1 should say "five couple of lemon and white 
hounds" for this is the correct description of 
their color. However, to readers who think of 
lemon as being a light yellow color, I can only 
say from now on, think brown.) 

Mr. Wilson mounted his bay mare, crossed 
the road and jumped a coop into Kimball 
Firestone’s field. He was accompanied by his 
hunt staff: Honorary Whips Mrs. Thomas 
Foley, George Imirie and Aubrey Downs and 
huntsman, Gordon Erricker. 

The hounds flowed over the coop and 
harkened to their huntsman and master as they 
galloped around the field. Pink-coated riders 


on dark bay and brown horses with lemon and 
white hounds at their heels moving across a 
green field are a beautiful sight to see. 

After a few turns they all came back 
over the coop and the hounds went obediently 
back to their kennel. 

While we were waiting for Jubilee to make 
her appearance, Mr. Wilson made some further 
comments on the characteristics of this breed. 

"They are volatile, harder to manage and 
tend to riot easily. Their boiling point is down 
lower than some breeds. 

"That woods next to the field we were just 
in is called the Big Pines and is full of deer 
and foxes. All the time we were moving 
around there we could have struck a line and 
then they’d have been off. 

"Any master who tells you he doesn t have 
trouble with deer is lying. We’ve always had 
to be careful." 

Much baying and hound talk from the ken¬ 
nel accompanied Jubilee’s departure as she 
came out with Erricker. Her nose was already 
on the ground working every blade of grass 
for scent. 

To this reporter she seemed the very essence 
of speed—sleek brown body (this time the 
correct word is red), light muscles and long, 
fine legs. She was friendly, too, and had large 
brown eyes. But Mr. Wilson can describe her 
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more authentically, "She has a good sloping 
shoulder, a galloping back, fine cat feet and 
a lovely, gay stern." And, as Erricker was 
posing her bench fashion, Mr. Wilson said, 
Show that good, long neck she’s got and fine 
head." Jubilee submitted to the indignities of 
the pose, then looked up at her huntsman and 
gave him a friendly lick. 

Mr. Imirie who was watching added, "She’ll 
smile at you, too." 

After Jubilee was put away, a small lemon 
and white pup was brought out. He melted into 
the grass when Mr. Imirie put him down, all 
humble and shivery in the cold grass after 
leaving the warm kennel. He, too, got to his 
feet and immediately started to work the lawn 
with his nose, sniffing every stone and stick. 

'Running foxes is bred into a hound. If 
you let a puppy run loose, he’d run foxes." 
Now, the man who is speaking is Dallas Leith 
who for the past 40 years has been huntsman 
at the Elkridge-Harford club where 10-year-old 
Captain was whelped, hunted and now fathers 
beautiful Cross-bred pups. The location is the 
club kennel just off the Jarretsville pike in 
Harford county. 

He continued, "They’ll still run deer because 
the scent is so strong. 

’Their skill is consistent. A good hound is 
always good. The only change is caused by 


the condition of the ground. In damp weather 
the hunting is better than during dry spells. 

"Our pack consists of the products of cross¬ 
ing purebred American hounds with English 
bitches. Captain is by our Clinker out of 
Cradle who was purchased in England from 
the Heathrop Hunt by Mrs. Dean Bedford. 

"We also buy hounds from special people. 
It’s risky buying hounds, so we buy from 
people we trust—like Gilbert Poe of Piedmont 
and Charley George of Middleburg." 

Other huntsmen in Maryland feel that the 
American strain improves the English hound. 

Les Grimes, of Green Spring, says, "I prefer 
Cross-breds with the American strain dominant. 
The English hound won’t work out a loss like 
the American. He’ll wait for help. Top English 
hounds have never caught a fox over here for 
me. They’re used to running with their heads 
up because, over there, the ground is damp 
and the scenting is easier. Here, the scent is 
low and a hound must run with his head low.” 

Dallas led the way into the kennel through 
the feed room with its big vats for cooking 
the hounds’ meals and back to the yard. On 
one side of a center enclosure was the dogs’ 
pen and the bitches were on the other side. 
Not a sound came from either pen. Large, 
wise, brown-eyed hounds looked solemnly at 
us from behind the chicken wire. There was no 
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tail-wagging, no murmurs, just dignified ap¬ 
praisal of their visitor. 

Dallas took a short, thonged whip in his 
hand when he entered the dogs’ pen. The other 
dogs seemed to be jealous of the attention 
shown Captain. There were a few low growls 
as Dallas slipped a lead around his neck, 
hustled him out the door and turned him loose 
in the center enclosure. We watched him from 
behind the lower part of the door. 

It is always a surprise to meet hounds on 
the ground after watching them from horse¬ 
back. They are much larger than they seem 
from the saddle. 

Captain was big and wore his ten years 
well, but his coat was almost all white. The 
pale tan saddle and markings on his head 
were hard to distinguish. Heavy muscles rolled 
over his shoulder. He had strong-boned legs 
and a heavy body that gave the impression of 
great strength. Of course, here was a stallion 
hound who was not hunted, so he was carrying 
more weight. His muzzle had a few old scars, 
calling cards left by foxes, no doubt. 

Captain turned back to the door where the 
younger hounds watched him and with hackles 
up, stood growling at them and quivering with 
rage. Then, he walked slowly around the small 
yard and settled down below our door. He was 
satisfied that he had made his point. He was 
top dog. 


Asked what his good points were Dallas 
said, "Just like a horse, he has good conforma¬ 
tion. Also I like a foot like a fox’s.” He 
demonstrated by holding his fingers close to¬ 
gether and curling the tips under. 

The English blood certainly produces a 
hound with heavier bone and a more aloof 
disposition. He’s calm, composed and very 
dignified. 

At least this was the general impression they 
gave until we went outside to see the pups. 

Here was a litter of pups with white legs, 
black saddles and tan heads who wagged their 
tails and licked our hands as we reached 
through the wire to greet them. 

Dallas says that life in the kennel does not 
hinder the development of intelligence in 
hounds the way it does other dogs. They are 
taken out, walked and hunted regularly. 

Their working years number about six and 
afterward they are humanely destroyed at the 
Harford county Humane Society which is 
owned by Mrs. Edward S. Voss, Sr. 

Asked if he had favorites he said, "Yes, but 
you can’t get too sentimental about them. 
After all, it’s just like the Army. When there’s 
no more use for you you’re out. The best 
hound I ever had was old Stroller. He’d never 
run deer.” D 
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Cappy Jackson’s 
Second Report 



Eighteen-year-old Cappy Jackson has " gone - 
away” for the hunting season. 

The talented freelance photographer had 
worked in recent months for The Maryland 
Horse, and, along with editor Nancy Boyce , 
headed up that magazine's new Horse Show. 
V oxhunting and Three-Phase department. 

Miss Jackson promises to return in March. 
Until then she is being employed by T. S. Ryan, 
MFH of the Scarteen Hunt in County Limerick , 
Ireland. She has promised a monthly report 
from Ireland during her stay there. Her second 
such report follows. 

So many times I’ve heard people say 
‘'there’s nothing like Irish air” or "you haven’t 
had a foxhunt until you’ve been to Ireland,” 
that I decided to come see for myself. 

After arriving at Shannon airport I had 
hardly a chance to sample the air before Mrs. 
Ryan whisked me off to my new home for the 
next six months. The 40-mile drive to Scarteen 
seemed only minutes long as the countryside 
flew past. We passed castle ruins and thatched 
cottages, seemingly ancient towns in which 
we were slowed down by men driving cattle 
through the main streets. Milk carts, some 
pulled by burros or ponies, others by tractors, 
were returning home from their morning de¬ 
liveries. 

My first view of the estate that has belonged 
to the Ryans for five generations was, to say the 
least, fascinating. The house is situated at the 
end of an avenue flanked by ivy-covered trees 
and bushes. The overcast day gave it some¬ 
what of a damp appearance but inside there 
was a warm and friendly atmosphere. 

Driving into the stable yard we were greeted 
by animals of all shapes and sizes, including 
several foxhound puppies, numerous cats, two 
terriers and a Labrador and a Pyrenees puppy. 


Jimmy O’Keefe, the man whom I was to help 
in the stables in return for a season’s hunting, 
was acquainting me with the hunters when 
Thady Ryan and Tommy O’Dwyer, the whip¬ 
per-in, arrived after a "morning’s cubbing” 
which lasted approximately from 7:00 to 4:00 
p m. They were both covered from head to foot 
with dirt from digging at fox earths but were 
all smiles as they told us of their successful day. 

Tommy took the hounds to the kennel for 
their well-deserved dinner and Mrs. Ryan 
showed me her tack-cleaning operation. I’ve 
never seen so much tack, some of which she 
told me was over 40 years old. 

I soon discovered that almost the entire 
family are devoted foxhunters. Gwen Pearson 
and Jean Thompson, sisters to the master, 
whipped-in to their father, the former Master 
of Scarteen. Mrs. Pearson and her late husband 
hunted the Suffolk hounds in England and she 
returned to become joint secretary of the Black 
and Tans. She says that no one knows her by 
her name, but by the red bag she carries to the 
meets to collect the cap fees. 

Mrs. Thompson breeds fox terriers and fol¬ 
lows the hunt with four of them in her orange 
Volkswagen bug in case they are needed to bolt 
a fox from an earth. She is often needed, but 
because she knows the country like the back of 
her hand she is never far from hounds. 

Mrs. Ryan hunted in her native New Zealand 
and with Scarteen when she first arrived but 
finds little time now with all of her responsibil¬ 
ities —cooking, housekeeping, rearing six chil¬ 
dren, and also taking care of frequent guests. 
She is a marvelous cook and most of the food 
is Scarteen’s own produce. 

At right, hounds are shown leaving Scarteen 
for Opening Day meet. The master, 
Thady F. Ryan, is in picture above hounds. 
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Irish stabling is different from that in Amer¬ 
ica. Some stables are in deep litter and are only 
cleaned out twice a year. Mr. Ryan runs a semi¬ 
deep litter operation; the stalls get a half-bale 
of fresh straw each evening and are "picked 
up” in the morning, still leaving a solid bottom 
of manure. Mr. Ryan believes it is a good cush¬ 
ion for the horses’ feet and is warmer than 
straw on a solid floor, but it would not be suit¬ 
able in an enclosed stable (of which there are 
many in the U. S.) because the deep litter 
method should be used in boxes (stalls) open 
to the fresh air. Since this type of stabling is 
common in Ireland, deep-litter is ideal. 

America has luxuries such as horse vacuum 
cleaners and automatic gadgets for grooming 
but in Ireland you learn what "elbow grease" 
really is. With horses that are hunted twice a 
week one should know how to get the dirt out! 
The Irish farmer has few modern luxuries but 
doesn’t let the pressure of catching up with the 
times bother him. To an Irishman there is no 
such thing as a clock — things are done when he 
gets around to doing them. Mr. Ryan doesn’t 
worry much about time but as a dedicated 
huntsman is always prompt for the meet. 

There is a strange beauty about the country. 
Surrounded by the sea on all sides, it is sub¬ 
jected to constantly changing weather and dif¬ 
ferent areas have their own separate climates. 
In one county the vast amount of rainfall 
causes lush pastures ideal for dairy business 
but any grain crops will drown. Fifteen miles 
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Holding fork is Jimmy O’Keefe, Scarteen’s 
head lad. White turkeys add color to Irish 
barnyard. Children are shown fondling 
hound at Opening Meet. Milking Scarteen cow 
for family milk supply is Jerry O’Keefe. 


due east there can be miles of lovely fields of 
barley, wheat and oats because of less rain. Go 
25 miles north and you’re in stoney, hilly, sheep 
country. 

One thing, though, is common to all of these 
areas—Foxes. It is said that "Ireland is fox¬ 
hunting.” Thirty-four packs of hounds stretch 
from north to south and each one will go over 
any obstacle and through all types of terrain 
to reach their quarry. Sixty per cent of the hunt 
field consists of local farmers. As landowners 
they are important, always helpful in patching 
up damages to fences and in blocking and dig¬ 
ging out fox dens. They are keen for the kill 
because without the hunts, foxes would over¬ 
run the country. After a hunt farmers gather 
in the pubs and discuss the day’s sport among 
themselves and with the few who missed out 
on the action. 

Foxhunting isn’t all that the Irish enjoy; once 
a week there will be an outing to the local race 
meet. Bookies set up their stands on the course 
and the scene of punters racing back and forth 
to the betting windows is much the same as in 
America. When an Irish horse runs interna¬ 
tionally, there is cause to celebrate. Everyone 
gathers about the one color TV in the neigh¬ 
borhood to see the race. 

Irish countrymen are also proud of their top 
show horses and riders. Every year a competi¬ 
tion for the top Irish show jumpers is spon¬ 
sored by the Bord na gCapall (the Irish Horse 
Board), which hopes to discover and keep in 
the country the promising Irish horses and 
riders. As well as that, there is of course the 
Dublin Horse Show in August which, as the 
climax of the show year, is the national shop- 
window for Irish-bred horses. 

I have only been here long enough to enjoy 
the end of the show season and the beginning 
of hunting, but there’s much to look forward 
to: hunting with different packs, seeing the 
Christmas holidays draw near with children’s 
hunts and hunt dances. Hunter trials and point- 
to-points will follow the close of the hunt sea¬ 
son and Sunday gymkhanas will open the show 
season. Ireland is truly a cycle of fun and ex¬ 
citement for horse and sport lovers. 
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Michael and Donnan Plumb 


Story by Lucy Acton 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


Compared to their neighbors around Chesa¬ 
peake City, Michael and Donnan Plumb main¬ 
tain a small operation at their farm in St. Au¬ 
gustine. 

Just down the road from Mrs. Richard C. 
duPont’s Woodstock Farm, and a stone’s throw 
from E. P. Taylor’s Windfields Farm, Malmo 
Farm is geared in other directions. Its horse 
population totals eight. 

But anyone who confuses small with small¬ 
time hasn’t heard of the accomplishments of 
Mr. and Mrs. Plumb. 

Both are veterans of Olympic competition, 
Mike in I960, 1964, 1968 and 1972 and Don¬ 
nan in 1968. 

Both have been oriented toward horses all 
their lives. Mike’s father, a former huntsman 
with the Meadowbrook Hounds, is now state 
steward at Roosevelt Raceway; his mother, a 
former whipper-in, runs a stable for race horses 
recuperating from injuries in Syosset, Long 
Island, where Mike was raised. 

Donnan, a native of Wilmington, Del., and 
a niece of Thoroughbred horse owner Bayard 
Sharp, was a student of the late, noted dressage 
coach Richard Watjen. She was raised in a 
family which “did a lot of fox hunting.” 

Both Donnan and Mike are tremendously 
serious about riding and training their horses 
to the limit of their potential. Mike works 
with four horses and competes in three-day 


events. Donnan, whose competitive field is 
dressage, has two of the horses. And the remain¬ 
ing two horses at Malmo are owned and ridden 
by Pat Eidel and Barbara Curtis, two girls who 
work for the Plumbs. 

Mr. Plumb was captain of the U. S. three- 
day team in the last three sets of Olympic 
games. This year he finished 20th in individual 
competition, but his team won a silver medal. 
(The team score is calculated by combining 
the scores of the top three finishers. There are 
four on a team, and the scores which counted 
for the U. S. were those of Mr. Plumb, Kevin 
Freeman, who finished fifth, and Bruce David¬ 
son, who finished eighth.) 

As a member of the U. S. Equestrian Team, 
Mike consults with USET coaches on some 
points of his training (he is enthusiastic about 
working with the new three-day coach, Jack Le 
Goff), but the greater part of his work involves 
long hours of solitary practice at the farm. 

'Training and competing in three-day events 
takes more time than most people have or want 
to put into it,” he notes. ”A lot of it is what 
you might call busy work, like road work 
where you just go out and hack across country 
for two and a half hours. You begin to wonder 
what you’re doing.” 

In a three-day event, the first day consists of 
a seven and a half or eight minute dressage 
performance, where the horse must be "quiet, 
obedient, and supple,” Mike points out. 
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The second day involves roughly 20 miles of 
roads and tracks and cross country jumping, for 
which the horse has to be "fit ... at top con¬ 
dition.” 

The third day is stadium jumping. 

The problems involved in getting one horse 
to adapt for an Olympic calibre performance 
in all three areas is the challenge Mike faces in 
training. One of his tactics is to "alternate 
training for the mind and the legs. One day we 
have fast works; the next day hacks. Each horse 
varies as to what he’s going to have to get. 
Sometimes we use one of the training tracks on 
other farms near here to gallop and build up 
muscle.” 

Last summer, Mike took three of his horses 
to Europe, and two were selected to be on the 
team: Johnny O and Free and Easy. Free and 
Easy hurt himself and Mike estimates that it 
will be a year before he’s completely recuper¬ 
ated. 

Says Mr. Plumb: "Eventing is a time-con¬ 
suming sport and that discourages many people. 
And there’s not a lot of money in it as there is 
in Germany or England. They have events al¬ 
most every week there, and you can pick an 
event and point to it as part of your condition¬ 
ing program. 

In disgust at the lack of events over here, 
a lot of people have put their clothes on their 
backs and gone to where the action is. That 
doesn t help the root of the problem, though, 


which is creating interest in this country. It will 
be a great day when Europeans come over here 
to compete.” 

Donnan feels much the same way about the 
scarcity of dressage events in this country. 

"Our riders are very much behind in dres¬ 
sage, and not too many people can take the 
time to go to Europe and ride and stay to com¬ 
pete," she says. Donnan goes to about eight or 
ten dressage shows in the U. S. each year, but 
she generally doesn’t take the American com¬ 
petition seriously. 

You may be good here, but you’re still not 
finding out the true value of good.’ So basic¬ 
ally, I just work on my own at home, and set 
my own standards, and some day I may go out 
to see the world.” 

Says Donnan: "1 had one of the best coaches 
in the world, and I get a lot of satisfaction out 
of working by myself. I go out to see if I can 
get the job done, and if I can’t there’s no harm 
done.” 

One of the things Mrs. Plumb is aiming 
toward, in schooling her horses in dressage, is 
developing a Thoroughbred into a first-rate 
dressage horse. "I’d like to do with a Thorough¬ 
bred what the Europeans have done with cold¬ 
blooded horses,” explains Donnan. "So far it’s 
never been done. Thoroughbreds are difficult to 
work with on that level, but I know it can be 
done. It may take awhile. You have to play with 
their minds.” 
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Mike also shares Donnan’s preference to¬ 
ward working with Thoroughbreds. "Thor¬ 
oughbreds are superior individuals. They’re 
better movers; they have more class and heart,’’ 
he comments. "I predict that the next three-day 
Olympic team will be all Thoroughbreds.” 

The Plumbs both buy their horses from the 
ranks of the show hunters, selecting for looks, 
soundness and a good way of moving. 

In spite of their intense work with their 
horses, Mike and Donnan manage to effect an 
unusually relaxed, pleasant atmosphere at their 
farm. Both are the kind of people who feel un¬ 
comfortable when they aren’t being called by 
their first names. 

They have two sons: Charlie, 6, and Hughie, 
3, who romp nearby with the numerous dogs 
and cats while their parents are practicing in 
the ring. And Donnan isn’t too busy to inter¬ 
rupt her riding to admire a butterfly if one of 
her sons manages to capture one. 

"We’ve been lucky,” says Mike. "We’ve had 
a lot of opportunities that a lot of people don t 
get and we’re always interested in helping other 
people who are seriously interested in horses.” 

As Donnan, who is quite active with the 
Middletown Pony Club, puts it: "We like to 
spread out the knowledge that we’ve been lucky 
enough to get.” The pony club, which has bene¬ 
fited greatly from the efforts of Donnan’s close 
friend and neighbor Lana duPont Wright, has 
"talented kids” according to Donnan. "Most of 
them aren’t on the show circuit, but they’re just 
as talented as the ones who are. They seem to 
be more Event-minded up here than show 
oriented.” 

Mike and Donnan hire girls to work on their 
farm "because we like them better,” Donnan 
explains. "We let them keep their horses here 
and help them with their riding, to encourage 
them to stay at what is not a very exciting job. 
But if they’re really interested in riding, they 
have a chance to put to use what they’re learn¬ 
ing on their own horses.” 

The Plumbs rent their farm acreage (about 
300 acres), to Walter Drummond, who works 
the land, so that their own efforts at Malmo 
can be concentrated on their horses. 

"We’re really pretty horsey,” says Mike. "We 
don’t have too many other interests.” 

Of course the kids take up a lot of our 
time," smiles Donnan, eyeing Hughie, who 
sports a Munich patch on his jacket. 

The Plumbs have been married since 1964, 
But they stayed in Gladstone with the USET 
until 1968, when they moved to St. Augustine. 


Opposite page, Mike Plumb and son Charlie 
talk with Barbara Curtis while cooling 
out two of their Olympic horses at Malmo. 


Below, Donnan gives her two sons, 
Charlie, 6, and Hughie, 3, a little ride. 


Mike graduated from the University of Dela¬ 
ware last year "at the ripe old age of 30” after 
taking courses for several years, whenever he 
could fit them into his schedule, at Rutgers, 
C.W. Post College and Delaware. He majored 
in animal husbandry. 

The Plumbs are not sure what their future 
plans will be, since Mike is looking for some 
sort of work where he can be with horses, and 
still maintain his amateur status as a rider. "The 
amateur standing is very important,” he says. 
"I wouldn’t want to do anything to jeopardize 
that, but I’ll still have to find something to do.” 

Will he be competing in the 1976 Olympics? 

"That’s pretty far away,” says Mike. "But 
not too far, Montreal isn’t really such a long 
way to travel.” □ 
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Equitation Paramount 
With Kathryn Barner 


Story by Nancy Boyce 
Photographs by Jack Dewell 


"We don’t go to shows to win ribbons. 
We go for pleasure and to get experience,” 
said Mrs. George Barner about her 70 students 
at the Miles River Riding School. Located near 
Easton in Talbot county, the riding school 
emphasizes equitation, rather than performance, 
says Mrs. Barner, adding that if you emphasize 
the former, the latter will naturally follow. 

Founded by Mrs. Barner as a hobby on 30 
acres that border the lovely Miles River, the 
school includes a large red barn and two small 
houses. One house is Mrs. Barner’s and the 
other belongs to her daughter, Mrs. John Titus. 
From a spacious ring (with an observer’s stand 
at one end) one can watch the children in 
the ring and sailboats on the river at the same 
time. There are fields and paddocks with jumps 
and nearby woods through which a jumping 
course is being constructed. Students held a 
bake sale to raise money to pay for one of the 
jumps, and their mothers donated money to 
clear the paths through the woods. 

Before the barn was built Mrs. Barner’s 
horses and ponies were outdoors all year. 

"We never had a sick animal. Then we built 
the barn and they started catching cold,” said 
Mrs. Barner. 

Born in Philadelphia, Kay Barner moved 
with her family to Australia when she was 3 
years old. Her family returned to the States 
12 years later and settled in California. As a 
young girl, Kay became a dancer (ballet, tap, 
all kinds) and toured the country with different 
companies until she met George Barner. 

After their marriage, they lived in Lock 
Haven, Pa., where George was employed by 
the Federal government as a forester. In 1945 


the Barners came to the eastern shore of Mary¬ 
land where George started a lumber business. 
They lived then in a section of Easton called 
the Rest.” Mrs. Barner started giving lessons 
in 1948, using two ponies. They moved to the 
Miles River Farm in 1950. 

Kay Barner and her school were the first 
in Maryland to be recognized by the American 
Horse Shows Association which sends board 
members to inspect and license. Schools must 
apply to the Association and then pass certain 
standards in order to qualify. 

Says Mrs. Richard Behlke of the quality of 
the teaching at the school, 'Tve gone to shows 
and seen the judge of the equitation class pull 
out eight riders and all eight would be her 
students. It’s always been my aim to win a 
ribbon at one of Mrs. B’s shows.” 

Not only is Mrs. Barner respected for the 
excellence of her teaching, but she is also 
appreciated as a person of great integrity who 
is sensitive to the needs of children. 

Bill Veeck (father of nine) can speak with 
authority on this subject, and many others, for 
that matter. 

Says Mr. Veeck, "Kay adds a great deal. 
It’s more than just teaching children to ride. 
My daughter, Marya, has a very difficult horse, 
a gift from Jerry Hoffberger. He refused one 
jump in every show we went to. Marya got 
so discouraged she almost gave up. But she 
and Mrs. Barner worked on that horse’s prob¬ 
lem together for over a year and now he’s 
jumping. Another thing, she just told me I 
couldn t leave today until I’d seen Lisa (Marya’s 
younger sister) jump over the outside course.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Veeck, who have two children 
at the Miles River School, were interviewed 
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Right, Sheila Behlke takes in-and-out 
at Miles River Riding School's fall show 
with her new mount, a replacement 
for her consistent pony Rendova Cheshire. 

O’Hara and proud rider Anne Hardy 
(below) go forward to accept top ribbons 
in hunter and pleasure pony divisions. 


while watching them perform at a show re¬ 
cently held there. 

Said Mrs. Veeck, "Kay has the most wonder¬ 
ful attitude about sportsmanship. Certainly, she 
wants to win ribbons, but she wants them to 
have fun at the same time. She’s a great com¬ 
bination with the kids and very sensitive to 
the variety of personalities she teaches. She 
expects a great deal of them, so they expect a 
lot of themselves." 

Mrs. Barner used to raise Welsh and cross¬ 
breds on the farm, but she has given up the 
pony breeding business, saying: "There are 
too many ponies around. I think the market is 
overstuffed." 

Some of her better known ponies have won 
many coveted prizes. All bear the stable name, 
Miles River. There is, for example, Miles River 
Moonglow who belongs to Donald Slacum and 
is currently leading the Maryland Horse Shows 
Association’s small pony division as he has for 
many years. Miles River Ervin’ N was a 
winning Welsh-Thoroughbred combination for 
Amy Hammerman a few years ago. Other con¬ 
sistent winners were Miles River Limelight 
and Miles River Mist who qualified in 1963 
for international competition. 

Mrs. Barner feels that the experience she got 
in the breeding classes was invaluable to her. 

M I learned more about conformation and 
way of going in those classes than anywhere 
else." 

Her students have received recognition. In 
1964-1965, Nancy Seymour and Mist were 
accepted at Gladstone, N.J., for a dressage 
clinic. This was a great honor for Mrs. Barner 
who accompanied her student and, as she says, 
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Enjoying a highly succesful day in Easton is Tooters Sullivan, shown receiving highest 
equitation award. Her mount was Timmy, winner of hunter and pleasure horse championships. 


"got a lot of good ideas from the French 
instructor, M. Piallard. 

'Tve had to learn in order to teach, mostly 
through clinics. I think there should be more 
of them and I’m looking forward to the one 
at Tanjay farm in November. I’ve been to 
clinics conducted by Gen. Jonathan Burton, 
Gordon Wright, Hugh Wiley and Capt. Lit* 
tauer at places like Sweetbriar College and the 
Potomac Horse Center. Young people who 
want to teach riding should apprentice them¬ 
selves to someone. I believe this is the best way 
to learn.” 

Before her daughter, Pam Titus, was married, 
she won the Eastern Shore Associations high 
score awards with Miles River Goldie (1961), 
Farnley Moonshot (1966), Miles River Drift¬ 
wood (1968-1969), the latter retiring the J. H. 
Hallowell Challenge trophy for green hunters. 

During almost 25 years of teaching, Kay 
Barner has seen new ideas bear fruit. Among 
the best of these was the beginning of the 
pony clubs. She was the first district com¬ 
missioner of the Tidewater Pony Club and 
has tried to help them through the years. 
Another type of showing that she is interested 
in is the three-phase event. 

She says, "I would rather do that than all 
the pony shows in the world.” 


Mrs. Barner has an innovative idea of her 
own that she proposed to the A.H.S.A. but 
it lost by a single vote. 

"I couldn’t be there when it came up, so 
it lost," she explained. 

This proposal would have limited the ages 
of children competing in pony classes much in 
the same way that pony sizes arc limited and 
the child’s age would be carefully related to 
the pony’s size. 

In performance classes ponies 11.2 hands 
and under would be ridden only by children 
under 10 years old; those under 13.0 hands, by 
children 14 years and under and the ponies to 
14.2 would have riders 18 years and under. 

She feels this idea would encourage the 
rider of the small pony because that child 
would not have to compete against older chil¬ 
dren. 

At present the Short Stirrup classes are 
written for the young rider as far as equitation 
goes, but Mrs. Barner feels that performance 
classes need this same attention. 

Kay Barner combines many fine qualities 
while radiating warmth and affection for her 
students. They, in turn, bask in this attention, 
many becoming the fine riders and knowledge¬ 
able horsemen she expects them to be. 
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Constructive Criticism 
Of Equitation Judging 

The incompetence of judges qualified by 
both the Maryland Horse Shows Association 
and the American Horse Shows Association 
was cited last month by Kathryn Barner as 
being one of the most frustrating aspects faced 
by equitation class competitors in Maryland- 
area horse shows. 

Mrs. Barner, owner of the Miles River Rid¬ 
ing School in Easton, stated that many times 
judges of equitation classes confuse and con¬ 
found the contestants by failing to notice fla¬ 
grant errors while at the same time being com¬ 
pletely unaware of a superior performance. 

Said Mrs. Barner: "Too many judges lack 
the knowledge required for an equitation class 
judge. 

"Several years ago in the finals of the adult 
equitation division the test performed was a 
figure eight with a simple change of lead. The 
winner rode behind the motion of the horse, 
the horse’s head was turned to the outside in¬ 
stead of being bent on the arc of the circle. I 
asked the judge (A.H.S.A.) how he could pin 
a performance like that. His answer was that he 
was judging the hunter seat not the perform¬ 
ance of the horse. Why have tests? 

"In the 14 to 18 equitation finals this year, 
the test required was an excellent one. The con¬ 
testants were required to execute a serpentine 
at the trot showing changes of diagonals and a 
serpentine over fences showing changes of leads, 
flying or otherwise. The child pinned in this 
class made no attempt to get the correct bend 
of the horse, made three or more flying changes 
but with the horse disunited. And on the last 
departure the horse stayed disunited around 
the entire end of the ring. The horse was also 
behind the bit most of the time. There were 
other better performances. One rider had an 
excellent performance showing correct bend of 
the horse, all flying changes correct, good 
fences, horse nicely on the bit and not heavy 
on the forehand. This rider was almost pinned 
out of the ribbons. 

I was allowed to ask the judge what he 
faulted in this rider, and he replied that he was 
critical of a fault in her shoulders. Then I 


Below, winning hunter pony Bojangles 
and Clay Dudley clear a real brick wall, 
typical of substantial jumps built 
for outside course at Miles River Farm. 


asked if he penalized her so much on what I 
regard as a minor fault as opposed to the ex¬ 
cellent performance and his answer was yes.’ 
There was nothing more that I could do but 
thank him for answering my questions.” 

Stating that contact with a horse’s mouth is 
frequently ignored by both rider and judge, 
Mrs. Barnes said: "Some riders have intermit¬ 
tent contact with the reins semi-loose and 
hobbling. Others have a fixed hand with no 
give, the horse’s head being above or behind the 
bit. All of these faults are ignored, the offend¬ 
ing riders being pinned with regularity. 

"I believe that if shows are going to stress 
equitation classes, then an effort should be made 
to provide knowledgeable judges. Unless a judge 
has attended many clinics and had instruction 
under qualified teachers, he won’t know the 
difference between right and wrong. 

“The A.H.S.A. has sponsored clinics for the 
benefit of riders and judges. 

"The M.H.S.A. sponsored a clinic last year 
and is sponsoring another this year with Victor 
Hugo-Vidal in charge. No one hoping to serve 
as a qualified judge should miss such an oppor¬ 
tunity. Only when the quality of our judging 
improves will we get a commensurate improve¬ 
ment in riding in the equitation classes.” 
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It could easily have been scenes from 
yesteryear. 

Horse-drawn vehicles wound their way down 
a country lane through trees with tops tinged 
in gold. The horses’ feet kicked up dust which 
settled across the aprons worn by their drivers. 

But it wasn’t the past at all. It was early 
October, 1972, and the place was Oakdale 
Farm, Daisy, Md., in Howard county. The third 
annual Oakdale Driving Meet was getting 
underway. Horses, carriages and people had 
arrived all morning to prepare for the com¬ 
petition. 

The Carl Jewells were there from Baltimore 
with their 1890 Skeleton High Cart, pulled by 
Patrick, a dashing chestnut. James R. Thrasher, 
from Frostburg, brought his 1894 Park Trap, 
one of 30 vehicles in his collection, all of which 
he has personally restored. A mother-son pair 
of chestnut saddlebreds were in his horse 
trailer waiting to be hitched. 

Three classes—carriage appointment, obsta¬ 
cle drive and driving marathon—were on the 
day’s program. Show secretary Mrs. Irving Abb, 
of Woodbine, Md., busily recorded entries. She 
would later drive in the marathon. 

As the 11 a.m. starting time approached, 
Charles Smith, of Marlboro, one of the judges, 
announced that all entries should assemble. 


It was soon apparent that the first class 
was so large it would have to be divided. This 
was done by placing horse and pony-driven 
vehicles in separate divisions. There were ap¬ 
proximately 12 entries in each division and 
each entry would be judged on attire, au¬ 
thenticity of vehicle, harness and suitability of 
horse to vehicle. 

Mrs. Dean Bedford, of Foxhill Farm, Fuller¬ 
ton, Md., gave pointers to the uninformed on 
the sidelines. "If the horse throws his head, 
or is in a lather, these are points against him," 
she explained. 

The exhibitors drove in a marked enclosure 
at a walk, trot and road gait. After a half 
hour or so judges Jesse Gundry, Rehoboth, 
Del., Charlie Smith and Mrs. Howard Streaker, 
West Friendship, Md., decided Carl W. Jewell, 
atop his Skeleton Cart, and Patrick, his chest¬ 
nut, did their thing better than any of their 
competitors in their division. They were 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Jewell of Baltimore 
won the carriage appointment class 
(horse division) with a skeleton high cart 
drawn by Patrick, a dashing chestnut. 
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awarded a blue ribbon and silver cup. In the 
pony division of this class, late arrivals Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward C. Dukehart of Jarrettsville, 
Md. (she driving a pony trap pulled by two 
perfectly matched gray Welsh ponies) were 
declared the winners. 

"We had to rush to get here. Sybil cleans 
every piece of tack thoroughly and the ponies 
are spotless," Edward Dukehart said, adding 
"but this makes it all worthwhile." The Duke- 
harts were 40 miles from home. 

James W. Thrasher drove three hours from 
his Frostburg home. He loaded his 1894 Park 
Trap into a truck and pulled his two-horse 
trailer behind that and across the Western 
Maryland mountains they traveled. "Carriage 
people are the nicest people in the world," 
he said. He talks to his horses constantly, tell¬ 
ing them they are good horses. "They love to 
move on, just go, go, go.” 

The rapport between driver and horse was 
evident with all the carriage owners. Alvin 
Rosenberg of Baltimore and his 28-year-old 
"Calico" are inseparable. "I’ve had Calico for 
26 years. Everyone knows him," Rosenberg 
said, bussing Calico on the nose. 

Calico won the blue ribbon for his owner 
in the obstacle drive. Afterwards, Mr. Rosen¬ 
berg said he hardly had to touch the reins. 

I just talked to him!” 

The third and last class of the day was an 
eight-mile marathon over the back roads of 
Howard county. A stranger, inadvertently 
driving into the midst of the competition 
would have been hard put for an explanation. 



You can imagine him later relating—"but 
I swear I saw them! Fifteen of them!—dog 
carts, wire wheeled Stanhope, poor man’s Ca¬ 
nadian surrey, town and country cart, three- 
seated surrey, pony trap, Meadowbrook cart, 
rally cart, Scandanavian chaise, park trap. They 
were all being driven down the road.” 

Judges in a pick-up truck met the carriages 
at certain points, noted the condition of the 
horses and moved onward. The marathon 
winner was judged strictly on condition of 
horse and carriage after completing the eight- 
mile trek within the hour allotted. The Ed¬ 
ward Dukeharts’ gray Welsh ponies were 
awarded the blue ribbon after long delibera¬ 
tion. Mrs. Dukehart was given a brass coach¬ 
man’s horn as a trophy. Tickled to death with 
her prize, she immediately tried it out. Second 
place went to Jim Thrasher’s Standardbreds 
who obviously loved doing just like he said, 
"go, go, go." Thrasher took two delighted 
10-year-old girls with him on the drive, a 
treat they won’t soon forget. 

An added attraction to the day’s event was 
a demonstration given by Howard Streaker who 
was driving the four-horse Shire hitch pulling 
the National Beer coach. Streaker put the team 
through the obstacle course with deft precise¬ 
ness and later took them on the road during the 
marathon. 

Howard County MFH Hazel (Chick) 
Welsh and his staff exhibited the Howard 
County Hunt’s pack of foxhounds, adding 
more color to an already very colorful October 
day in Howard county. 

Oakdale Driving Meet Results: 

Class 1. Horse Division: 

Carriage Appointment Class 

1. Carl Jewell—Skeleton High Cart 

2. Ruth Goeb—Rally Cart 

3. Alvin Rosenberg—Meadowbrook Cart 

4. Lynn Pipher—Scandinavian Chaise 

Pony Division 

1. Sybil Dukehart—Pony Trap 

2. Dean Bedford—2-wheel Dog Cart 

3. Alberta Bowen—Meadowbrook Cart 

4. Guy Clardy—Meadowbrook Cart 
Class II. Obstacle Drive 

1. Alvin Rosenberg—Meadowbrook Cart 

2. Lynn Pipher—Scandinavian Chaise 

3. Ruth Goeb—Rally Cart 

4. Marilyn Krasutsky—Road Cart 
Class III. Driving Marathon 

1. Sybil and Edward Dukehart—Pony Trap 

2. James Thrasher—Park Trap 

3. Dean Bedford—2-wheel Dog Cart 

4. Alberta Bowen—Village Cart 
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Debbie Johnson, who finished a close second 
in Senior Training division, takes obstacle 
with Apple Pie in the stadium jumping event. 



Winner of Senior Training division was Ella 
duPree, riding Coffee Nipper. She is shown 
taking her mount over a stadium-type jump. 



Marge Campbell, riding Santiba, takes third 
fence in the Senior Training cross-country 
course at Mrs. Richard Jackson’s lovely farm. 
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M.C.T.A. Holds Sanctioned Event 


Story by Patty Montali 
Photographs by Walter M. Ball 


Preparing for a combined training event 
takes a good deal of time and effort both for 
the organizers and competitors. It was time 
well spent on both sides last month when the 
Maryland Combined Training Association put 
on its first sanctioned event. Horses and riders 
were in keen competition throughout the day. 

I was among the first to arrive since I was 
competing on a horse owned by Mrs. Sally 
Robertson 'and was due to be second in the 
dressage ring at 8:05. 

There were three dressage rings with Dr. 
Ron Scornavaca, Mrs. Carl H. Asmis, and Mrs. 
Renate L. Ruzich judging. 

When you are riding a Novice horse you find 
yourself concerned with things like making 
sure he doesn’t step out of the ring or doesn’t 
shy at the judge. By the time the horse gets to 
training or preliminary level, the rider can 
hopefully concentrate more on the classical 
principles. 

Combined training is definitely a sport for 
families. There is a job for everyone. Take the 
Morgenroths for example. In addition to help¬ 
ing build the cross-country course, George Mor- 
genroth is timing the cross-country, Mrs. Mor- 
genroth is working at the food booth, and 
daughter Lida is fence-judging. Mrs. Shirley 
Haley, the event seceretary has a daughter who 
is a competitor and son Matt is a runner. Mrs. 
Haley pointed out that events attract a wide 
variety of horse people such as hunter show en¬ 
thusiasts, pony clubbers, people who mainly 
just hunt, old horsemen, young horsemen, 
e veryone! 

There were over 100 horses competing in 
this show and the MCTA crew really proved 
they could handle it. I passed Buck Laubach 
(president of the MCTA) with a walkie talkie; 
he seemed to be discussing something with 
Mary Lynch Simmers about the cross-country 
which was to begin soon. With just enough 
time, I walked the course again before I was to 
r ide it. 


The Novice course was a challenge but not 
overly difficult. The fences which were to cause 
the most difficulty were a white picket-type 
fence and a plain board fence both of which 
had to be approached correctly for success with 
a Novice horse. My horse seemed happy about 
going cross-country and gave me a clean ride. 

As I was rubbing her down I met Jill French 
on her way to the course. Jill was filling in at 
the last moment because the rider of her horse 
suddenly took sick. For short notice she cer¬ 
tainly came prepared, bringing her own port¬ 
able toilet, which actually wasn’t a bad idea 
since the ones provided weren’t "Howard 
Johnson’s.” 

Wandering over to look at the score board, 

I observed Mrs. Robertson and daughter Kitt 
busily working on the scorings which, inci- 
dently, is a gargantuan task for only two people 
tabulating 100 horses. Most people don’t real¬ 
ize that the scoring duties take up the entire 
day. Those who do it never get to watch much 
of the show and take the brunt of the com¬ 
plaints like, "why isn’t my score up yet?” and 
"why was I eliminated in the cross-country?” 
and so on and on and on. 

By the way, if you are ever looking for some¬ 
one ycu can usually find them standing by the 
scoreboards. I happened to see Capt. Jack Fritz 
in that area. Captain Fritz came down from 
New Jersey to be the technical delegate for 
the event. The technical delegate is a member 
of the United States Combined Training Asso¬ 
ciation who is appointed to make sure an event 
approved by the USCTA is held according to 
its rules and regulations. He is the person to 
whom all errors, complaints, and questions 
should go. Captain Fritz expressed much en¬ 
thusiasm for the site and indeed Mrs. Richard 
Jackson’s Farm in Upperco is a lovely setting. 
You can see much of the cross-country from the 
main hill where all the other activities are held. 
Captain Fritz felt that the training and pre¬ 
liminary courses could be improved by adding 
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Left, the Cat's Cradle jump was no problem 
for the Preliminary Division’s winner, Dick 
Montali, but for George Carter it meant a 
refusal followed by a trip through the air. 

On opposite page, instructor Jeremy Beale 
walks the stadium course with his students. 


more variety in the type of fences and making 
more of them maximum height and width. 

Fritz mentioned that Capt. Andy de Szinay 
had already acknowledged this need for im¬ 
provement in the cross-country courses. He 
promised that the club would work on it before 
the next event. Captain de Szinay is an event 
enthusiast for whom “total saturation is not 
enough,” his daughter reported to me. He is the 
one who carefully draws up all the maps and 
proposals of jumps to be built, he organizes 
the cross-country judges and makes sure they 
know what to do with detailed instructions on 
paper. He is our technical delegate in residence 
for the MCTA—a knowledgeable diplomat 
whose help is invaluable. 

The stadium jumping started about noon. My 
horse went clean and we ended up in 6th place 
overall. 

Winners of the Novice Horse division (in 
which there were 30 contestants) were Janet 
McBrien and Eloise Swartz who had scores of 
minus 20.4. 

Miss McBrien heads the booming riding de¬ 
partment at Goucher College. Her mount was 
a little gray named Lynada. 

Miss Swartz came from York, Pa., for the 
event. Her horse was not identified. 

The equally big Novice rider division was 
won by Annette Lovell on York Springs with 
a score of minus 24.6. 

Junior Training was won by Brian O’Conner 
on Hobbit with minus 57.6. 

The Senior Training trophy went to Coffee 
Nipper, owned by Rick Newton and ridden by 
Ella duPree with a score of minus 69.0. Coffee 
Nipper had been only ninth in dressage but 
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hung in there to win. This just proves you can’t 
tell the outcome of an event until it is over. 

The scores seemed to reflect a better calibre 
of horses and riders than was present at the 
MCTA’s last event in June. 

When it became time for the preliminary 
cross-country I grabbed some hot cocoa (made 
with real hot milk—fantastic on a cold day) 
courtesy of Mrs. Philip Schnering and crew at 
the food tent, and ran over to watch the “cat’s 
cradle” jump. This was an especially interest¬ 
ing fence designed and built (as many of the 
cross-country were) by Mary Simmers and 
husband Steve. If you have ever played with a 
piece of string on your fingers you have an idea 
of what a “cat’s cradle” looks like. Roughly it 
was a large diamond shape (wood poles) with 
two V shaped appendages touching two of the 
diamond’s points. The flags were placed in such 
a way as to make a variety of places to jump— 
e ach with its own difficulties. 

Also there to watch the progress were 
Carolyn Krome, who had been in charge of 
the dressage rings all morning, Miss Sidney 
Brigham, who had brought girls from St. Tim- 
°thy’s School to compete, and Wendy Robert¬ 
son, of Garrison Forrest School, who also had 
a bunch of girls there who did well. 

We spectators were not disappointed because 
the riders jumped it in every possible way. 
There were several refusals and mistakes in 
judgment. It was clear that the rider had to 
plan ahead and be thinking while riding over 
this one. 

Winner of the preliminary division turned 
out to be my husband, Dick Montali, on Lon¬ 
donderry with minus 37.4. 

Jack Vordemberge, MCTA treasurer handed 
0ut $450 in prize money to the various winners 
along with beautiful trophies. 

This was probably the last event in the 
Maryland area until spring, so everyone make 
plans for April. It’s fun, it’s different, and 
ev eryone has a chance to win! 


JUDGES: Mrs. Renate Ruzich, Mrs. 

Carl Asmis, Dr. Ron Scornavaca 


RESULTS: 

PRELIMINARY 

1. Londonderry, Dick Montali —37.4 

2. Jasper, Susan Winsor —53.4 

3. We Salute, T. Moore —55.4 

4. San Cino, Mrs. J. Hall Glass —63.85 

5. Gibbon, Eugene Neighbours —70.2 

6. Cricket, George Carter —144.4 

7. Bad Fix, Mary Snow —145.8 

8. Mr. Mustard, Pia Keating —194.4 

SENIOR TRAINING 

1. Coffee Nipper, Ella duPree —69.0 

2. Apple Pie, D. Johnson —69.6 

3. Tristam Shandy, P. Baily —70.6 

4. Cobweb, B. Hannett —73.6 

5. LcDoy, Ralph Hill —76.2 

6. Trouble Jet, Cindi Ziegra —81.8 

7. Irish Mist, W. Collison —99.8 

8. Niki, P. Rambo —104.5 

JUNIOR TRAINING 

1. Hobbit, Brian O’Conner —57.6 

2. Wimpy, L. Taylor —95.6 

3. Gretchen, Chuck Edwards —98.6 

4. Flintstone, S. Wagner —101.4 

5. Mr. E.M., T. Hoffman —104.4 

6. La Nina, N. Sheehan —107.4 

7. Trinket, Jeff Swaner —311.2 

NOVICE RIDER 

1. York Springs, A. Lovell —24.6 

2. Mittens, B. Webster —25.8 

3. Foxlies Follow Me, A. Bathon —34.8 

4. Miss Muffet, K. Kipp —36.6 

5. Patrick, A. Martin —38.4 

6. Storm Cloud, Paul Holland —53.0 

7. Petunia, T. Palmer —63.8 

8. Dianamo, H. Norman —63.85 

NOVICE HORSE 

1. tie Lynada, Janet McBrien —20.4 
Entry, Eloise Swartz —20.4 

3. Automatic Sunshine, Gail Cayce —24.6 

4. Flashy Dog, D. Moses —27.0 

5. Bootlet, L. Gray —28.8 

6. Seven Cents, Patty Montali —29.3 

7. Surprise Me, Robt. Smythe —30.0 

8. Simon, Gill French —3l.l 
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As Roger Miller once observed in song, 

You can’t roller skate in a buffalo herd.” 

And at the Mar Hill Horse Trials held last 
month on Maryland’s Eastern Shore near Kcn- 
nedyville, you couldn’t ride an inexperienced 
or rank horse over the cross-country course in 
the Preliminary division. 

It might have been safer to take a chance 
on the buffalo. 

Winner of the Open Preliminary division’s 
championship ribbon was Miss Marshall Gray 
who rode Topeka, a flashy gelding which 
started eventing only last year. Miss Gray is 
stable manager and assistant to Jack Le Goff, 
coach of the United States Equestrian Team’s 
three-day team at Gladstone, N.J. She reports 
that Topeka went to Europe this past summer 
with the Olympic horses and that he competed 
in England with Jimmy Powers riding. 

That Topeka is a good horse, there can be 
no doubt. 

The 6-year-old (who is three-quarters Thor¬ 
oughbred and one-quarter saddlebred) stood 
third after dressage (minus 37.2 points), 
gained 47.6 bonus points in the cross-country 
and went clean in stadium jumping. He wound 
up the day with a score of plus 10.4. Runner-up 
Dally Cor (ridden by H. L. Crawford III) was 
a good second with minus .6 of a point. 

Opinion regarding the cross-country course 
over which the Preliminary division competed 
was varied. No one denied that it took a handy 
horse and a clever rider to complete it without 
a fault. 

Slightly over two miles in length, the course 
had 23 jumps. All of them were at or near the 
maximum height of three feet seven inches. 
This may not seem like much until the spread 
is considered—four feet seven inches at the 
top and six feet seven inches at the base. On 
jumps that have no height, the spread was 
eight feet two inches. Water jumps were nine 
feet 10 inches. 

Story by Patty Montali Young Wilson Groves, owner of Mar Hill, 

Photographs by Jack Dewell had spent nine months constructing the cross- 
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country course. No one can deny that his efforts 
resulted in a most fascinating series of ob¬ 
stacles. But there were some riders who com¬ 
plained that it was too difficult for the Pre¬ 
liminary division, adding that the jumps were 
of awkward combination—a fact which baffled 
their horses. On the other hand, there were 
some who said the course rode much better 
than it looked. 

In this reporter’s opinion, the results speak 
for themselves: Eighteen horses competed in 
the Open and Junior Preliminary divisions; 
seven went clean, three received maximum 
bonus points and four were eliminated. 

As Captain Stuart Treviranus once observed: 
‘The fairness of a cross-country course is judged 
by the horses competing over it on the day 
of the event. This is the difficulty for the 
organizer, to try to make a course where a 
certain percentage of horses make maximum 
bonus points, a percentage are penalized or 
eliminated and the rest are in the middle.” 

Since the course was so interesting, you 
might like to take an imaginary ride around, 
guaranteed safe. 

The start takes place in a big field. You are 
the next competitor to go and as you get your 
horse into the starting pen, his muscles are 
tense with anticipation. You wonder why you 
ever gave up golf. The starter counts down 
from 10. You are off! 

Fence No. 1 is of vertical boards with wings 
'—not particularly inviting but you are over 
and a short distance later to the right is No. 2, 
a drop on landing of about four feet. Then 
past a herd of cattle on the other side of a 
fence line. Your horse’s body strains to the 
left to look at the cattle. This proves annoying. 
You try to keep him cantering straight ahead 
into a woods and over No. 3, a centipede 
shaped log, then quickly you make a 90-degree 
turn to the right and 511 st as quickly a 90 -degree 
jag left over a tire pile (No. 4). You continue 
through the woods and come to No. 5 (the 
snake pit”) which caused a fair amount of 
trouble. You have to take it easy going in 
because the footing is slippery. You jump a 
gnarled log with a drop on the landing side 
and then immediately canter up the basin to 
another log (No. 6 ) at the rim. Approximately 
10 or 12 strides later you meet No. 7, a big 
°xer filled with brush, and one stride after 


Above, Oliver puts in perfect jump 
for Charlie Cushing. Tad Coffin (below) 
teams up with Taboradi to capture 
Training division championship honors. 


it is No. 8 , the "trout hatchery,” a well-built 
water jump 14 feet wide. Jumping off the 
edge, you land in about 18 inches of water. 
Your horse finds the floor rather soft and has 
to hesitate momentarily in his stride to get his 
feet out of the sand. You jump up, out, and 
away on a gallop across a field toward a barn¬ 
yard where No. 9 is a board fence. Right turn, 
three strides, and out over a plank fence (No. 
10) that looks four feet high followed by No. 
11, a stone Helsinki. 

You check your horse for No. 12 because it 
has brought a lot of grief so far to others. You 
don’t want to gallop flat out into it. You 
approach the big log fence, jump and slide 
down to a ditch, over the ditch, and up the 
other side and out over No. 13, an identical 
log fence. Then you can gallop around the 
field to No. 14, an oxer and ditch—fairly 
easy, then back down to the water where you 
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23-Jump Course Is Fascinating, 
If Difficult, To Negotiate . . . 


jump in (No. 15), jump out and have about 
a stride before jumping over some “road 
closed” barricades at any one of a number of 
places. You pick the left side and continue 
to a series of staggered saw horses in a C shape 
(No. 16) which can be taken at a variety of 
places. Nos. 17 and 18 you make without much 
trouble. No. 19 is shaped like a backwards 
letter F. You may go down the narrow chute 
and jump out, jump the spread made by the 
chute, or jump the single narrow tail of the F 
which is what you do (figuring that if you go 
down the chute you are likely to lose both legs) 
and gallop on to No. 20, a V shaped fence, 
that your horse bounces through. At No. 21 
there are gnarled logs in and out with many 
possible places and widths to choose from. 
You get over, jump the pine trees and ditch 
No. 22, and head for the last fence, a snake, 
and the finish line. 

The winning Marshall Gray said that this 
was Topeka’s kind of course. "He doesn’t do 
as well on a longer, more galloping type,” she 
added. 

As Major Jeremy Beale once commented, 
"There are usually more fences to the mile at 
a one-day event than a three-day event. So 
sometimes a good one-day horse may not 
necessarily be a good three-day horse.” Captain 
Treviranus and Major Beale both agree that 
course builders in general should be careful 
not to build tougher and tougher courses for 
the same division just because the horses are 
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getting better. In other words, they should not 
try to outdo each other. 

Miss Gray comes from Maine where her 
family owns Puckerbrush Farm in Newburgh. 
Her mother, Mrs. Bra iley Gray, has always been 
active in the Pony Club in Maine as well as 
nationally. Marshall started eventing there and 
continued on to receive her "A.” She has 
evented up and down the east coast with a 
variety of horses. 

The Junior preliminary division was won 
by Ralph Hill on How About It from Lincoln 
University, Pa., with a final score of minus 1.0. 
Ralph was third in dressage with minus 54.6 
and received maximum bonus points in cross¬ 
country of plus 53.6. 

The Training division was divided into three 
sections. Everyone in the Junior division 
seemed to like the cross-country course. (Dr. 
Ron Scornavaca, the dressage judge, said, how¬ 
ever, that there were very few really nice 
dressage rides at the Training level, so there 
is a great need for improvement.) 

Open Training was won by Jasper, ridden by 
Susan Winsor, of Ardmore, Pa., with a score 
of minus 49.8. 

Training division Section IV saw Taboradi 
ridden by 17-year-old Tad Coffin the winner 
with Raul de Leon for about six years. Tad 
has a Grade 2 horse called Eichorn who wasn’t 
able to come down for this event so he "pulled 
Taboradi out of moth balls.” This was the 
13-year-old paint’s first event. Previously his 
show career consisted of a sixth in a 100-mile 
ride at Woodstock in 1970. I wonder what 
kind of moth balls he uses? 

Ken Kunsman of Kennett Square, Pa., won 
the Training division Section V (minus 63.0) 
on Pulsive, a successful jumper at his first event. 
Ken and wife Linda are 1971 graduates of 
Morven Park International Equestrian Institute. 
They have their own stable, Spring Lea Farm, 
where they do just about everything and seem 
very capable. They plan to campaign their 
7-year-old Thoroughbred extensively next year 
as an event horse. 

Champion of the Training division was 
Taboradi. Reserve went to Hobbit, ridden by 
Brian O’Conner of Gaithersburg, Md., with 
a minus 52.8. 

I don’t know if Roger Miller knew anything 
about riding when he wrote his song about 
the buffalo herd, but what he said seems to 
pertain to eventing: "All ya gotta do is put 
yer mind to it, knuckle down, buckle down, 
do it, do it, do it!” O 
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Middletown 
Pony Club 
Horse Trial 


Photographs by Jack Dewell 



Above, Meg Duffy, who took top honors 
in the Senior Training division 
with Molly Malone, receives awards. 

Middle photo, Cindy Irwin holds 
Junior Training trophy which she won 
on Friendly People, formerly 
a racehorse for Bohemia Stable. 

Blanketed after cross country phase, 
Open Training champion Clodomir (left) 
stands with rider Jimmy Wofford. 
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How To Correct 
A Jumping Fault 

Photographs by Walter M. Ball 



H orses, like people, are born with all degrees of 
intelligence, aggressiveness and sometimes perversity. One 
of our readers describes below a particularly canny animal 
ivho has learned how to misbehave in a ?nost annoying way . 

To help answer this letter The Maryland Horse 
asked Mrs. Sylvia Hechter of Winters Run Farm in Fallston 
for advice. 

Mrs. Hechter specializes in schooling, breaking and 
training horses of all ages for racing, hunting and the show 
ring. She has been in the business for over 20 years. 


Her answer applies not only to this particular horse’s 
problem, but also to anyone who wants to teach a horse 
to jump. 


I have a 10-year-old Thoroughbred who had been raced 
several years and then put into semi-retirement before I 
got him last spring. He is now hacking beautifully and 
showing on the flat very well. My problem is his jumping, 
or lack of it. 


In June 1 began schooling him by just walking over 
ground poles, then longeing over them, gradually raising 
them to about 1 foot which he trotted and cantered over. 
I then introduced barrels and as much of a variety of 
obstacles as I could find. Some he went over on the longe- 
line and some he refused until I offered much encourage¬ 
ment and insistence. I then got on him, did cavaletti work 
briefly and then rode him over low hurdles very simple in 


Correct use of the whip is shown. 
Strike horse close behind rider's leg. 
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Top, neck strap is in correct position. 

Rider grabs mane at this same place. 

Bottom, incorrect position for neck strap. 

their appearance. He was jumping pretty confidently so I 
raised them to 2'6"-3' and added gates, brick wall, bank, 
etc. 

Right off the bat he started quitting or would run out. 
Each time he sees something new in front of him, he stops. 
Once I walk him up to it and show it to him he goes over 
it fine. If I just hack or do field work a few days and then 
go back to the jumps, the same thing happens even though 
he’s seen them before. 

I vary his work every day and sometimes I don’t work 
him at all, so I don’t think he’s sour. I’ve been patient with 
him and haven’t used spurs or crop on him, but I’m 
starting to wonder if he’s going to get over this. He even 
does it on an outside course. I hate to give up on him. 

Does he need more time; should I start over, or what? 

When he does jump, he goes beautifully, but I sure can’t 
let him stop and check out every new fence he sees in a 
show! 

I’d be grateful for any suggestions you might have. 
Sincerely 
Pam Padian 
Towson, Md. 

The ideas in this letter are fine. She started teaching 
the horse to jump correctly and her program was varied. 
Also she didn’t overschool him. Everything was right up to 
a point. This point was at the moment of his first refusal. 
Then, he should have been punished severely. 

Before a horse is schooled for the first time, be sure he 
is sound. Check not only his legs, but his back and teeth as 
well to be positive nothing is hurting him in any way. 
People often check the front legs and fail to notice 
unsoundness in the back or hind legs. 

It is important to have proper schooling jumps set up. 
They should have wings and if, as in this case, a longeline 
is being used, a pole should be placed with one end resting 
on the standard and the other on the ground. This pole 
enables the longeline to slide up over the jump. The person 
who is doing the longeing should hold a buggy whip to 
punish him if he refuses. 

Incidentally, longeing horses over fences is not the 
easiest method for an inexperienced person to use. Also the 
a ge of this particular horse would make teaching him to 
jump more difficult. At 10 he is pretty set in his ways. 

By not punishing this horse when he refused for the 
first time, she allowed the bad habit to start. It persisted 
because he was never shown that his behavior was 
unacceptable. 
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Teaching a horse to jump is purely a question of having 
him learn what you want him to do. To do this he must 
be punished when he errs for it is much better to be very 
severe with him once or twice than to be picking at him 
all the time with mild punishments. 

Also it is important to show a horse the difference 
between good behavior and bad. Reward him with sugar 
and pats when he does well and strike him with a whip 
when he refuses. 

The most common cause of refusals is the horse's dis¬ 
comfort when he jumps. I mean, the rider causes him dis¬ 
comfort. There must be a degree of security for the rider 
of a green horse and I believe the neck strap, properly 
placed, is one useful aid, a handful of mane is the other. 

(Our illustrations show where to place the neck strap 
and grab the mane.) By doing this properly the rider 
will not interfere with the horse’s athletics in the air. 
She will not come down on his back while his muscles 
are straining during the jump. 

I suggest she wear spurs and carry a whip and use them 
forcefully. The illustrations show how to use a whip and 
spurs. After all, it is a question of equality. Horses are so 
much bigger than us that we have to find some way of 
equalizing the situation. We feed and care for them 24 
hours a day. The least they can do is obey us for one hour. 

When the horse refuses, hold him in front of the fence. 
Do not let him turn away and, then, clobber him. Let him 
back a few steps to get enough room to take off again. 

If the horse runs out to the right, carry the whip in 
that hand and if to the left, then hold it in the left hand 
to keep him moving in a straight line. 

It is best to use a short approach, rather than start way 
back. 

However, suppose he gets away from you and escapes 
to one side. Immediately and roughly pull him back in the 
direction from which he escaped. Do not circle. Then, 
from a short distance and preferably at a trot, bear down 
on the jump again. 

Be sure to give him his head as he jumps. Use the neck 
strap or mane to help you and then reward him as soon 
as you can after he lands. 

Move on to another jump rather than make a return 
to this one. 

It is a good idea to always start a horse jumping new 
fences when he is headed toward his barn. Remember 
one last bit of advice. You’re smarter than he is. Let him 
know it. [J 


Top, spurred foot is ready for action. 
Next, spur is applied correctly. 
Spur is incorrectly applied. 
Foot is not set properly in stirrup. 
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AMBASSADOR SMOAK ADEPT AT 
POLO PLAYING AND PROTOCOL 

Story by Cissy Finley 


Polo playing, fox hunting Col. Joe Smoak 
has had a name change. He is now Ambassador 
Marion H. Smoak to the world at large. Not so, 
however, with his long time Maryland horsey 
friends. To them he’s still the same old Joe 
and he wouldn’t care to have it any other way. 

Actually, a native of South Carolina, Mary¬ 
landers lay claim to him because of his many 
years’ association with the Potomac Hunt Club 
and the Potomac Polo Club. He grew up in the 
Aiken area however, is a graduate of The Cit¬ 
adel and the University of South Carolina Law 
School, and rode horses all the way through 
both. 

"I’ve been playing polo for 29 years,” the 
Ambassador-elect, Chief of Protocol said. (Joe 
was already acting Chief of Protocol when the 
recent White House announcement advised that 
from now on the person holding the Protocol 
Chief’s office would also carry the full rank of 
Ambassador.) Ten of those twenty-nine years 
were spent on Aiken’s Whitney Field, the old¬ 
est polo field in the United States. 

Joe was one of the early presidents of the 
Potomac Polo Club. He is an active member 
now, and although his official government 
duties cut into most of his spare time he still 
manages to find time for a weekly game, and 
even more important, to ride enough to stay 
in shape. 

You might say he is a 3-P person—princes, 
parties and polo. He may be in the White 
House introducing a foreign dignitary on any 
given morning, attending a reception in the 
afternoon and on the polo field that evening. 

The only polo playing Ambassador in the 
U. S., Joe, a retired Army Colonel, started his 
polo career at West Point in 1943. With the 
exception of the ten years he and his wife, Fran, 
lived in Aiken, he has been playing with Po¬ 
tomac (Md.) and Middleburg (Va.) teams. 
He was also made an honorary member of the 
Iranian Polo Club. 

"There’s only one thing in this world I will 
say I can do,” the trim looking 56-year-old 


Ambassador remarked. "I can ride a horse!” No 
doubt. He started riding before he could walk 
properly. 

During his youth the Ambassador showed 
horses in South Carolina, continuing this inter¬ 
est while a professor of law at West Point. In 
the mid-50’s when he was stationed in Berlin 
he showed extensively and was awarded silver 
medals in stadium jumping and dressage by the 
official German equestrian organization during 
competition at the Olympic Show Palace in 
Berlin. 

His wife, Fran, doesn’t exactly share her hus¬ 
band’s equine talents. "I tried to teach her and 
she tried to learn,” he said. "I remember once 
we were out riding and I called to her to col¬ 
lect her horse.’ She looked around to see what 
was missing. She’s the fastest fall from a horse 
this side of the Pacific,” Joe laughingly re¬ 
marked. Let’s just say that Fran is much more 
comfortable collecting antiques. 

"That’s mild,” offered Mrs. Smoak. "I went 
out to meet him at the Potomac Hunt Club 
one afternoon before we were married. I called 
the hounds ’dogs’ and we almost didn’t get 
married!” 

But marry they did, and although Fran does 
not participate in the horse-oriented activities 
she is always there watching. Their 10-year-old 
daughter, Mary Frances, a student at Holton 
Arms School, Bethesda, shares her father’s in¬ 
terests and no doubt will help perpetuate the 
Smoak horse interest for years to come. 

Although Ambassador Smoak’s official duties 
at the Protocol office prevent him from fox¬ 
hunting as much as he would like to, he still 
manages several hunts a season. He was awarded 
his hunting colors by ex-MFH William E. 
Carroll of Potomac. He is also a member of 
Woodside Hunt, a drag hunt in Aiken. 

Asked if he would accept an Ambassador¬ 
ship to a foreign country, the Protocol Chief 
paused only very briefly before replying, "only 
if they had polo and foxhunting.” □ 
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Letters From Readers 


Regional C Rally 

Sir: 

This letter is in regard to the article you 
published concerning the regional C rally in 
the October issue on page 171. 

It is not hard for me to guess who wrote the 
article, especially since I live in the area and 
know the Annapolis Pony Club. I think some 
attention should be drawn to the fact there 
were six clubs competing in the event and in 
the end they appeared in this order. 1) Green 
Spring Hounds Pony Club with 905 points; 
2) Annapolis Pony Club with 901 points; 3) 
Elkridge-Harford Pony Club with 860 points; 

4) St. Margarets Pony Club with 826 points; 

5) Fair Hill Pony Club with 728 points; 6) 
Redfield Pony Club with 673 points. 

In conclusion I might add that Miss Patricia 
duPont did a fine job of direction, the whole 
event was handled well by the hosting clubs 
and farm and the judges did an excellent job. 
Sincerely, 

Jo Davidson 
Annapolis, Md. 

• In covering this rally our correspondent 
tallied the scores of all six teams and their 
members. But they were not printed because of 
lack of space. We are starting a new magazine 
this spring which will include results sent to 
us by members of show and rally committees. 
Watch for it in April 1973. 

Pony Club National Games 

Sir: 

I am writing to express my extreme dis¬ 
appointment in you for your article in the 
October issue on the Pony Club National 
Games at Fair Hill. 

This was a two-day event, attracting teams 
from as far away as New York and New 
England, yet only two pages, consisting of five 
pictures and a very brief four paragraph sum¬ 
mary was written. 


You not only failed to mention the names 
of all the teams present (some of which had 
come almost 300 miles), but also you didn’t 
print a picture of the winning teams, or even 
the group picture of all the teams that was 
taken. You didn’t give a list of all the com¬ 
peting teams, in fact from your story and picture 
cut-Fnes only five teams are named, out of the 
eleven that attended. 

Another thing that wasn’t mentioned was 
the games that were played. You said nothing 
of the type of game, and some were extremely 
interesting, who won, or of the overall scores. 

The last thing you failed to do was mention 
the work that went into preparing, organizing, 
and running the games (which I can personally 
say amounted to a considerable amount of time 
and work). 

It amazes me that one of the few publi- 
citions that cover events such as this should 
do such a poor job of reporting it. I hope that 
the situation improves in the near future. 
Sincerely, 

Ow’d Richardson 
Forest Hill, Md. 

• We agree with Mr. Richardson that the 
coverage of this event was skimpy. Our reporter 
had other commitments and could only be 
there for a short time. However our new maga¬ 
zine which will appear in the spring will give 
much more space to all events of this type. 

Quarter Horses 

Sir: 

I have a question as to why you don’t provide 
much coverage to Quarter Horse activities and 
events in the area? There are Quarter Horse 
sales at Timonium, yet you never see the results 
in this magazine! 

Sincerely, 

G. Kenneth Horeis 
Wilmington, Del. 

• Please send material. 
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New Section Admired 


Sir: 

I have seriously thought about writing this 
letter for some time now and have finally done 
so on the prompting of my friends and fellow 
horsemen. After some thought my family and 
friends were about to drop their subscriptions 
to your magazine because it dealt strictly with 
race horses and handled few if any articles on 
showing, Pony Club and 3-phases. We didn’t 
have a chance to do so before you included in 
The Maryland Horse the new section con¬ 
taining strictly these events. In short, you tried 
it and we like it. Please keep it up. 

Sincerely, 

Jean Magrogan 
Millers, Md. 

Best Wishes 

Sir: 

Best of luck with the new section in The 
Maryland Horse, it’s great. 

Sincerely, 

Jinx Dudley 
Queenstown, Md. 

Correction 

Sir: 

The October copy of The Maryland Horse 
was already at the printers when it came to 
my attention that a statement concerning the 
location of Mike Plumb’s and his horse’s fall 
in my article about the Olympic 3-day event 
was incorrect. 

I want to set the record straight by giving 
the right obstacle number where the mishap 
occurred. It was not landing on the narrow 
sunken road after jump 17B, but landing after 
jump No. 23, the toughest of the bank com¬ 
binations. 

The misstatement, which resulted from 
incorrect information, is deeply regretted. 
Sincerely, 

A. B. de Szinay 
Towson, Md. 



Rare silver hounds, $150 a pair. 

Solid sterling foxhounds at full cry on a base 
of Maryland white marble. Lavishly hand de¬ 
tailed by the master craftsmen of Samuel 
Kirk & Son, the house that made America's 
first steeplechase trophy back in 1885. The 
hounds, in a Limited Edition of 500, are 
$150 a pair. Including base and gift box. 
Send $1.00 for sculpture catalog and the 
name of your nearest Kirk dealer. Samuel 
Kirk & Son, Inc., Dept. MH, Kirk Avenue at 
25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21218. 

^mu«l/KirK $ Son 


Bacon Hal! 

Glencoe, Maryland 

Boarding, training, showing and sales. 
Hunters, jumpers, junior horses and 
ponies for sale. Also yearlings broken. 

Riding instruction. 

Indoor and outdoor facilities. 

William G. Boyce, III, Mgr. 

Home: (301) 771-4246 
Stable: (301) 472-9779 
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St. John’s 
Church 
Show 

Story by Nancy Boyce 


Hunting horses and ponies had their day 
in the ring when the Ladies’ Guild of the St. 
John’s church in Glyndon put on their annual 
show late in September at the Green Spring 
Valley Hounds’ Club on Mantua Mill road. 
These mounts seldom make an appearance at 
the Maryland Horse Shows Association’s events 
and usually spend the summer pony clubbing 
or relaxing after a hard hunting season. 

Judy Zouck’s Willycatedra, Jack Griswold’s 
Coney Island and John Schapiro’s Plato were 
a few of the hunters turned show horses which 
took three of the six championships that were 
awarded at this show which benefits the lovely 
old church in the Western Run valley, site of 
the Green Spring’s Thanksgiving Day meet 
each year. 

The wind was blowing and the rain poured 
hard enough to delay the start for one and a 
half hours. However, due to deft management 
on the part of Mrs. S. A. Shettle and her help¬ 
ers, the lost time was recovered so that the 
show ended at the very respectable hour of 
5:30. 

Ann Shade is a member of the Green Spring 
Valley Hounds Pony Club and admits she has 
been neglecting her riding, but her pony, Sec¬ 
ond Fiddle, wasn’t a bit rusty. Arriving 15 min¬ 
utes before the working hunter pony class, Ann 
had time only to unload, tack up and report to 
the starter. Yet their performance won for them 
a blue. They went on to win the championship 
of the large ponies. 


With his tail done up to protect it from the 
wet, little, black Starlike looked like a minia¬ 
ture race horse. Unlike many others in his class 
he is seen regularly at Association shows, so the 
championship of the small pony division was all 
in a day’s work for 8-year-old Jenifer Gambrell 
and her pretty pony. 

There was a very close contest in the med¬ 
ium pony division. When these classes were 
finished, two ponies were tied: Durkee’s 
Scamp, belonging to John Johnson of West¬ 
minster, and Katherine Wight’s Shortie. After 
the hack-off Scamp, who had more experience 
in the show ring, was awarded the champion¬ 
ship while Shortie received reserve. 

A very pleased 13-year-old John said his 
pony is leading in the race for high scoring 
jumper pony in Carroll county. Scamp is a 
purebred, bay Welsh pony (lacking papers) 
and has proved to be a very useful mount for 
the Johnson family. He taught John’s older 
brother, Robert, now 16, how to ride and was 
exhibited at the Smithsonian’s American Folk 
Festival in Washington, D.C. He also hunts 
with the Mt. Carmel hounds several times dur¬ 
ing the season. 

Shortie has been loaned to Katherine by Mrs. 
Richard Jackson, joint M.F.H. of Green Spring. 

"I’ll never get rid of this wonderful hunting 
pony,” says Mrs. Jackson. "He’s the best one in 
the field and I’ll keep finding young children 
to ride him when Katherine outgrows him.” 
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Shortie had been used by Mrs. Jacksons 
daughter, Cappy. There is a nice picture of this 
bay pony hanging in the hallway of the club¬ 
house showing him out hunting with his former 
owner. 

Susy Gillet, a 16-year-old student at Garrison 
Forest school, was showing a lovely dappled 
grey with the scholarly name of Plato which 
belongs to her stepfather, John Schapiro, who 
hunts him with the Elkridge-Harford hounds. 
They won the hack and jumping class over the 
outside course. When they finished second to 
Eleanor Harvey’s Dunborrowin’ over the jumps 
in the ring, they took the championship of the 
Junior Hunter division. 

Coney Island was brought to this show rather 
than to an Association show held the next day 
because his owner, Jack Griswold, wanted to 
ride him over that particular outside course 
which is noted for its four foot high jumps 
that include one of the biggest chicken coops 
anywhere and a final post and rail that is quite 
a challenge to a tired horse. It is not the sort 
of course that you usually see at shows. Coney 
Island performed beautifully for Jack on the 
outside, in the green hunter classes and with 
Judy Zouck riding in the ring. He was awarded 
the championship of that division while Cappy 
Jackson’s Vale Sun, ridden by J. W. Y. Martin, 
Jr., was reserve champion. When you can come 
up with a substitute rider who won the Mary¬ 



land Hunt Cup in the spring, you’re a mighty 
lucky person. 

Judy also showed her own Willycatedra, a 
quiet hunter and, at recognized shows, a first 
year green show horse. Willy’s lop ears were 
always pricked when he entered the ring and 
performed with quiet precision. He won the 
championship of the working hunters from 
Coney Island. 

With the cold wind blowing, the good food 
and hot drinks that were prepared by the Ladies 
Guild were much appreciated. When well-fed 
reporters see nicely filled classes move along 
briskly so that they will get home before dark, 
they think very kind thoughts about horse 
shows. CH 


Opposite page, Susy Gillet and Plato 
show fine form as they clear coop 
en route to junior hunter championship. 


Rain-soaked group below includes 
Mrs. Richard N. Jackson, Jack Griswold, 
and Judy Zouck, who is standing 
with Willycatedra, top working hunter. 
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Entries 

Abound 


and Controversy 
at Howard County 

Story by Snowden Carter 


There was no way to guess that the Howard 
County Hunt would attract 187 entries for its 
fall horse show held at the club in late Sep¬ 
tember. But that is exactly what happened, and 
included in the entries were virtually all of the 
big names from the Maryland horse show 
world. 

Dismayed and at times overwhelmed, the 
show's organizers watched the vans arrive one 
after another from all over the state. For an 
unrecognized show, the turnout was baffling— 
up until someone explained that there was no 
recognized show being held anywhere in Mary¬ 
land on that particular Saturday, and, to 
keep a horse fit, there’s nothing like competi¬ 
tion. 

So Howard County reaped its unexpected 
harvest and gallantly played the role of a host 
who wound up with 187 guests instead of the 
expected 90. 

Two rings and an outside course were used 
simultaneously. But even so the last of the 
35 classes was not concluded until 8 p.m. under 
floodlights. 

For the judges (Miss Katharine McL. Hoff¬ 
man, Cary Jackson and Robert Leutbecher) it 
was a day they’ll never forget. Particularly 
trying were rhubarbs which developed when 
the rule-conscious "recognized” group com¬ 
plained about such things as point penalties 
being the wrong type (i.e. hunter penalties 
instead of open penalties) and an authorized 
but irregular late change of riders. 


Things, in fact, got so touchy towards mid- 
afternoon that several contestants left in a huff, 
prematurely. 

But even after those vans pulled out, there 
was still a plethora of riders remaining to 
compete. 

When the day finally ended,- championships 
were awarded as follows: 

Small Pony Jumper — Zim’s Little Fella, 
owned by Tracy Weinberg; reserve to Prom¬ 
ises Promises, owned by Megan Milford. 

Large Pony Jumper — Tiffany, owned by 
Marshwood Farm; reserve to Zim’s Touch of 
Magic, owned by Emma Annon. 

Small Pony Hunter — Cee Mee Endora, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Eshman,, Jr.; 
reserve to Even Gamble, owned by Janice Lea 
Bledsoe. 

Large Pony Hunter — Take-A-Walk, owned 
by Greta Rozenzweig; reserve to Zim’s Starlet, 
owned by Variety Hill Farm. 

Working Hunter — Call The Number, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Allen; reserve 
to Royal Jeddah, owned by Mrs. Karen Beach. 

Green Hunter — Ride the Waves, owned 
by Bacon Hall Equestrian Center; reserve to 
Keep the Faith, owned by Variety Hill Farm. 

Junior Jumper — Bonnie Parker, owned by 
Jason Parker; reserve to Slick Chick, owned by 
Jason Parker. 

Open Jumper — House Guest, owned by 
Kathy Rosenberger; reserve to Magic Moment, 
owned by Richard Zimmerman. 
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Opposite, Richard Zimmerman (left) 
and Timmy Kees size up the competition 
as they await their turn at in-gate. 

Green Spring M.F.H. Cary Jackson 
(below) concentrates on judging duties, 
a formidable task with 187 entries. 

Lower right, Butch Gardner poses 
with his frequent partner, Johnny Imp. 

Right, Mrs. Horst Schirmer (left) 
compares notes with Mrs. Jack Stedding. 
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AROUND 
THE SHOWS 


Elkridge-Harford Hunter Trials 

Although awarded only the reserve cham¬ 
pionship ribbon on the day she competed in 
the Elkridge-Harford Hunter Trials, Mrs. 
Charles S. Bird, Jr.’s Sehoy was moved into 
the grand championship position the following 
day when the judges discovered an error in their 
point tabulations. 

The Trials, held last month at Sidney Wat¬ 
ters’ Dunmore Farm in Monkton, ultimately 
concluded with a tie for the reserve champion¬ 
ship. Sharing the reserve honors were Mr. and 
Mrs. George Strawbridge’s Golden Raven and 
Jack Griswolds Coney Island. 

Pinned at the show as the grand champion 
was Robert H. Crompton, 3rd’s, Johnny Be 
Good. But when the points were recounted the 
following day it was found that Johnny Be 
Good failed to earn a championship placing. 

Sehoy, a 4-year-old filly, captured the colorful 
Master’s Cup from Cappy Jackson’s Vale Sun 
which was ridden in this class only by Mr. 
Crompton. J. W. Y. Martin finished second on 
Vale Sun in the class for lightweight hunters. 

"Conditions of this class,” said two of the 
six judges, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Nicholas, M.F.H. 
"were for us to choose the horse we’d most like 
to hunt.” Also, the contestants had to observe 
basic hunting rules. They couldn’t pass the 
Master and had to hold hard when he checked. 
Mounted on his big bay Keelboat, joint master 
H. Turney McKnight led the eight people who 
had finished first or second in four classes on 
a most realistic trip around the 13 fences. 

After jumping the eleventh he checked, then 
took another big post and rail and abruptly 
turned into the woods over a coop and checked 
again. The field came out of the woods and 
took one final jump. The performance was 
thrilling to watch. Of the one refusal the judges 
asked, "Who refused at the post and rail? 
You don’t have to tell us, but we’d appreciate 
it. Patience Coale on Patchwork Farm’s Swindle 
gallantly raised her hand. 

Included in the field was this year’s Mary¬ 
land Hunt Cup winner, Early Earner, with his 
owner, J. W. Y. Martin, Jr., up. But the judges 
felt he had one bad jump, so he was unplaced. 

Johnny Be Good won the lovely Elkridge- 
Harford bowl which was presented by Mrs. 
George Rathborne to the winner of the class 
for horses that have hunted one season or more. 


Mr. Martin, on Vale Sun; Charles Fenwick, 
Jr., on Venture, and Mrs. Fenwick on Nipper 
were members of the Green Spring Valley 
Hunt’s winning team. In second place was a 
trio from the Essex Fox Hounds. Mrs. Nelson 
Slater, M.F.H., was followed by her daughter, 
Joy, and friend Susie Dix from Spokane, 
Washington. 

Cary Jackson, Green Spring’s joint master, 
accepted the $100 donation to his club’s 
paneling fund and added, "We had a lot of 
damage done to our county by Agnes. In fact, 
we had to use bulldozers to scrape out the silt 
that filled some of the fields behind Snow Hill. 
We’ve put culverts in some washes and re¬ 
placed over 50 panels. We still have work to 
do so the money is appreciated.” 

Other winners pinned by the judges (Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicholas, Mr. and Mrs. Willard T. 
Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Sears and 
Robert Y. White, M.F.H.) were the following: 
Green Hunters (4-y-o & under) 

1. Sehoy. Mrs. C. S. Bird, Jr. 

2. Venture. Mr. R. C. Stewart 

3. Atomic Bomb. Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Crompton, III 

Green Hunters (1 season) 

1. Coney Island. Jack S. Griswold 

2. Sehoy. Mrs. C. S. Bird, Jr. 

3. Happy Orphan. Jack Griswold 
Junior Hunters 

1. Bold Journey. Mrs. Jay Secor. 

2. Channel. Margy Roberts. 

3. Nell Gwynne. Patchwork Farm 
Family Class 

1. The Secor Family 

2. The Roberts Family 

3. The Schapiro-Gillet Family 
Lightweight Hunters 

1. Marilyn’s Maid 

2. Vale Sun. Cappy Jackson 

3. Coney Island. Jack Griswold 
Pairs of Hunters 

1. Mrs. George Strawbridge & Paddy Neilson 

2. Secor Pair 

3. Secor Pair 

Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 

1. Golden Raven. Mr. and Mrs. George 
Strawbridge 

2. Early Earner. J. W. Y. Martin 

3. Fort Devon. Mrs. C. S. Bird, Jr. 
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Redland Pony Club Tetrathlon 

The Redland Hunt Pony Club sponsored its 
first Tetrathlon—for boys only—at Camp 
Olympic in Norbeck, Md., in late September. 
Stephen Benedek, a former Olympic Medalist 
in the Pentathlon, was overall judge and orga¬ 
nizer of events. 

The Tetrathlon is a competition based on the 
Olympic Pentathlon, and contains four events 
—swimming, running, riding and pistol shoot¬ 
ing. Unfortunately, due to algae and chilly 
weather, the swimming event was eliminated, 
and in actuality a triathlon was conducted. The 
fact that swimming was dispensed with, how¬ 
ever, did not lessen the enthusiasm of the boys 
who competed. There were three divisions— 
Senior, for boys 15 years old and over; Junior, 
for boys 12 to 15 years of age, and a special 
Novice division for those under 12. 

Competition began with the riding. A course 
of ten fences and a slip gate set up in an open 
field provided challenge to the mount, and 
demonstrated the skills of the riders. After 
caring for their horses, the boys competed in 
the pistol shoot—two practice shots, and ten 
shots to count. After this phase came the run¬ 
ning; the faster the time over a measured course, 
the more points the runner scored. The skill 
and conditioning of all the competitors in all 
phases was impressive—every one of the boys 
competed hard and well, with the results as 
follows: 

Senior Division: (1) Craig Davis, 3,019 
points; (2) Louis Cifuentes, 2,889 points. 

Junior Division: (1) B. Bollinger, 3,009 
points; (2) B. O’Connor, 2,945 points; (3) S. 
Higgins, 2,923 points; (4) G. Smith, 2,542 
points; (5) K. Knutzen, 2,089 points; (6) B. 
Clement, 1,911 points. 

Larry Glefke at recent Paradise Farm show. 




Grooms' class at Green Spring hunter show, 
worth $100, is won by Talbert (Jock) Dett. 


Novice Division: (1) E. Knutzen, 2,871 
points; (2) D. O’Connor, 2,833 points; (3) 
B. Robinson, 2,447 points; (4) T. Tuggle, 
2,205 points. 

Green Spring Hunter Junior Trials 

Alicia Stump’s Evening Late and Leslie Klots’ 
Bachelor Party were two of the winners at the 
Green Spring Valley Hounds Junior Hunter 
Trials held last month at Jackson’s Hole, the 
home of Mrs. Richard Jackson, joint M.F.H. 
Each won points toward the Junior Hunter 
Trial championship which will be awarded the 
high scorer in specified classes at the Elkridge- 
Harford Hunter Trials and junior hunter trials 
held this month. 

Sally Smithwick riding her pony Kerry fin¬ 
ished second and Katherine Wight on Timmy 
was third to Alicia in the Master’s Cup which 
was open to ponies and horses with jumps at 
three feet. 

Nancy Griswold’s Copper and Eleanor Har¬ 
vey’s Dunborrowin’ were second and third to 
Leslie in the class for ponies 14.2 and under. 

Judges for the day were Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Alexander, H. Turney McKnight, joint M.F.H. 
of the Elkridge-Harford Hounds and Jack Vor- 
demberge. 
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Birthday Party 

The Hoofbeat 4-H Saddle Club, of Carroll 
county celebrated its tenth anniversary last 
month with a mouth-watering banquet held at 
the Ag Center in Westminster. 

Five members of the club described last years 
activities which included two trail rides in the 
Liberty Dam and Patapsco State Park area, four 
clinics which were taught by instructors from 
the Potomac Horse Center and participation in 
both the Carroll county and Maryland State 
fairs. They also put on their own horse show 
and took part in various community activities. 
One of these was sending their members to 
demonstrate riding at the Smithsonian’s Ameri¬ 
can Folk Festival held last summer. 

The club also heard talks by Mrs. Richard 
Jackson, joint M.F.H. of the Green Spring 
Hounds; Col. Donald W. Thackeray, judge and 
dressage expert; Mary Lynch Simmers, Mc- 
Donogh School’s riding teacher and also from 
teachers at the Potomac Center. 

Their new president, Sue Arnold, said that 
they will have an active program this year, one 
that will include a trip to the University of 
Pennsylvania’s veterinary center in New Bolton. 


Leader of the club, Bob Shirley, gave awards 
for outstanding achievement to Claudia Pierce, 
Dan Shirley, Kim Caples, Karen Rigler, Sally 
Shirley and Kathy Wenzing. Bonnie Buellis 
was named most improved rider while Andy 
Daniels and Jay Bogash received ’’Earthworm” 
awards for having the greatest number of falls 
during the year. 

In return for the time and devotion they have 
given to the club, Hank and Bob Shirley re¬ 
ceived a lovely album containing photographs 
of members and activities for the past ten years. 
During this time the club has grown from the 
original 15 to 65 members. 


Correction 


Rondo’s Ace, champion Quarter Horse owned 
by Alfred S. Kramer, of Dundalk, was incor¬ 
rectly identified as Mighty Booger in a photo¬ 
graph which appeared on page 178 of the 
October issue of this magazine. 




THE ROPE AND REAR TACK SHOP 

English and Western 

Riding Attire, Equipment and Stable Supplies 
Forest Hill, Maryland Phone 692-6003 

(Midway between Jarrettsville 4 Forest Hill on Old 
Route 23) 



Specialising 


IN THE CARE AND 
TRAINING OF 
HORSES 


• Riding Lessons • Boarding 

• Showing • Training 

• Yearlings Broken • Legging-Up 

• Indoor Ring • Hunters Readied 


WINTERS RUN FARM 

One hundred acres with board fencing, large modern barn, turn-out shed in heart 

of Elkridge-Harford hunting country. 


Mrs. Sylvia Hechter 


(301) 557-7151 


Fallston, Maryland 
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Happy Minstrel 

H eart in a horse is like charm in a person. 
If you have it, you don’t need anything else. 
If you don’t have it, it is impossible to get. 

This is an account of one horse’s display of 
great heart. 

Four years ago Sylvia Streich, who was 16 
at the time, lost her good Thoroughbred show 
mare, Belle. After Belle’s death, Sylvia’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Streich, looked around 
for a replacement. Hearing of their search, a 
friend in Chicago asked Sylvia to come out to 
her show and see if one of her school horses 
would do. 

Sylvia returned from Chicago with a horse 
not at all like her deceased Belle. Off the van 
stepped a chunky little buckskin Quarter horse. 
He was 15 hands high and wore an H Bar M 
brand on his ample rump. Since he cost onlv 
$500, Mr. and Mrs. Streich reasoned that they 
had little to lose. 

Sylvia started to work converting him to a 
show horse and renamed him Happy Minstrel. 
He was taught dressage and competed in three- 
phase events during early 1969. These new 
talents were in addition to his old accomplish¬ 
ments which included being used as a Western 
ranch pony, polo pony and children’s riding 
school hack. 

After showing two seasons in the junior 
jumper divisions, he became last year the re¬ 
serve junior jumper champion of the M.H.S.A. 
with a high score of 161 points to champion 
Bonnie Parker’s 211. 

This year Sylvia was too old to ride Happy 
Minstrel in the junior division which is limited 
to riders 18 and under. So in February he was 
taken to Winter Haven, Fla., where Sylvia 
asked Billie Ann Gardner to ride her horse in 
the Central Florida Hunter and Jumper Show. 

The pair went clean over the tricky jumps 
of the junior jumper class. In order to get ready 
for the second round, Mrs. Rufus Gardner, 
Billie Ann’s mother, set up a schooling jump 
that was five feet high and five feet wide! 

Happy Minstrel and Billie Ann squared off 
at this big jump and sailed into the air. As they 
reached the top of their arc another child and 
her pony moved into the very spot on which 
Happy Minstrel was to land. In mid-air the 
little buckskin turned to avoid the other animal, 
bit the upright support of the jump but landed 
safely and avoided what might have been a 
fatal accident for both riders. 

He didn’t save himself from injury, though. 
His hind leg from just below the stifle to the 


hock was laid open, cut by one of the metal 
cups that supported a pole in the jump. 

It took the veterinarian one hour to suture 
the wound. The vet advised the Streichs not to 
move their horse for two weeks. Following the 
vet’s recommendation, they left him in the care 
of Billie Ann’s brother, Gary Gardner, while 
they went on to Tampa. He was picked up on 
their return trip for the 28-hour van trip home. 

Happy Minstrel has been under the care of 
the Sykesville veterinarian, Dr. James Morgan, 
since returning to Maryland. Dr. Morgan has 
brought Happy Minstrel to the point where 
Sylvia can begin to ride him again. 

Hopes are that he will recover his former 
ability. Says Mrs. Streich, "He never quit at a 
jump no matter how badly Sylvia placed him. 
He always managed to get over.” 

Mrs. Gardner adds, "I want to pin a medal 
on that horse for saving my daughter’s life.” 

In the show ring, medals come a dime a 
dozen. Happy Minstrel has something better 
than any medal—heart. 

Miles River Riding School 

Seven championships were awarded at the 
Fall Frostbite show held last month at the Miles 
River Riding School near Easton. Gay Williams 
whose pony, Lacega, was Grand Champion of 
the Hunter Pony division at the Maryland Pony 
Show in 1970 was judge. 

Champion Novice Rider Pony: Pickwick’s Possum, 
owned and ridden by Christie Pickford. 

Reserve Champion Novice Rider Pony: Dancer, 
owned and ridden by Laura Hardy. 

Champion Novice Rider Horse: Miles River Cran¬ 
berry, ridden by Carol Bauman. 

Reserve Champion Novice Rider Horse: Archie, 
owned and ridden by Mike Young. 

Champion Hunter Pony Division: O’Hara, owned 
and ridden by Anne Hardy. 

Reserve Champion Hunter Pony Division: Solv-It, 
owned and ridden by Crystal Tyler. 

Champion Hunter Horse Division: Timmy, owned 
and ridden by Tooters Sullivan. 

Reserve Champion Hunter Horse Division: Miles 
River Crayfish, ridden by Leah Beatty. 

Champion Pleasure Pony Division: O'Hara, owned 
and ridden by Anne Hardy. 

Reserve Champion Pleasure Pony Division: Miles 
River Strawberry, ridden by Hope Hardy. 

Champion Pleasure Horse Division: Timmy, owned 
and ridden by Tooters Sullivan. 

Reserve Champion Pleasure Horse Division: My 
Lady Princess, owned and ridden by Josette Grani- 
gier. 

Champion Equitation: Tooters Sullivan. 

Reserve Champion Equitation: Sally Perry. 
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Show Day at Black Rock 

Right, Jill Coleman, on short stirrup champion 
Crefeld Nancy, gets trophy from Dave Carter. 

Below, smiling lead line winner Mary French. 

Lower left, Patti Davidsonand Mister Maverick, 
high point earner in the hunter division. 

Bottom, spectators Mildred Day 
and Cal Whiteley. 





Photographs by Sharon Martin 
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M.H.S.A. NEWS 

Enforcement Committee 


NOTICE OF PENALTY 
The following action was taken by the 
Enforcement Committee of the Maryland 
Horse Shows Association on October 25, 
1972: 

After giving due consideration to the 
facts that she was a Junior exhibitor at 
the time of the transaction, was not a 
member of the Maryland Horse Shows 
Association and thus was not familiar 
with the rules of the Association, Miss 
Jody Demere of Washington, D.C. was 
censured for selling the pony ’’Sprite,” 
now known as ’’Grey Chick,” under con¬ 
ditions indicating the pony was eligible 
for classes for green ponies, overlooking 
a casual one-time use of the pony in an 
equitation class over jumps in the Mary¬ 
land Pony Show in 1970. 

NOTICE OF PENALTY 
The following action was taken by the 
Enforcement Committee of the Maryland 
Horse Shows Association on October 25, 
1972: 

The large pony now showing as ’’Grey 
Chick,” formerly known as ’’Sprite,” 
owned by Oak Knoll Stable was found 
ineligible for 1972 classes limited to green 
ponies. All prize money, ribbons and 
trophies won by the pony in such classes 
are ordered returned to the Show Secre¬ 
taries of the respective shows in which 
they were won, and all points received 
toward High Score Award are forfeited. 


Explanation of Rulings 

A. Roland Worrall, chairman of the 
M.H.S.A.’s Enforcement Committee, gave this 
explanation of the rulings imposed against 
Jody Demere, the Oak Knoll Stable and the 
large pony Grey Chick (formerly known as 
Sprite). 

1. Miss Demere exhibited Grey Chick (then 
known as Sprite) at the Maryland Pony Show 
of July, 1970. She rode the pony in one or more 
equitation classes over jumps. She was not in 
the ribbons. She was at that time 14 years old. 

2. When Miss Demere sold Grey Chick she 
stated that the pony had never competed in a 
recognized show. Purchaser of Grey Chick was 


Michael H. Alexander. Mr. Alexander subse¬ 
quently resold Grey Chick to Oak Knoll Stable, 
repeating the erroneous information given to 
him by the previous owner, Miss Demere. 

3. Upon hearing rumors that Grey Chick had 
competed at a recognized show, Mary Gardner, 
owner of Oak Knoll Stable, twice requested an 
investigation by the M.H.S.A. After investi¬ 
gating the matter, the M.H.S.A. advised Mrs. 
Gardner that there was no record of Grey 
Chick (or Sprite) ever having competed in a 
recognized show. 

4. The rumors, however, persisted. Mr. Alex¬ 
ander, the previous owner, then asked the 
M.H.S.A. to conduct a second investigation. It 
was in this second investigation that Miss 
Demere recalled upon being interviewed that 
she had in fact ridden Grey Chick in the 1970 
Maryland Pony Show in ’’one or more equita¬ 
tion classes over jumps in 1970.” 

5. Grey Chick was not only leading the 
Large Green Pony division, but she is second 
to Zoellen Wilmot’s Gwynedd Lovewell in the 
regular large section. She keeps the points in 
this latter division. 

Meeting Announced 

The annual meeting of the Maryland Horse 
Shows Association has been changed to Decem¬ 
ber 17. It will be held at the Hunt Valley Inn 
starting at 9:00 A.M. There will be a charge 
of $5.00 per person for luncheon. 


Point Standings Delay 

Due to the delay by officials of the Washing¬ 
ton International Show in reporting their points, 
the Final Point Standings will be included in 
the December issue. 


Taking it out 
of his hide. 



ruTTLE’S ELEXER helps draw out soreness, 
rhe only leg and body wash made with ox 
gall plus essential oils to cut 
sweat, soften the hide and 
stimulate circulation after 
fast action. Only $1.00 per 
bottle at your dealer. 

TUTTLE’S 


. , . _. v.s. 

Popular for over 100 years since 1872 

Tuttle’s Elixir Co., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 10549 
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A.H.S.A. 

Medal Class at Harrisburg 

Does a winning performance in the Ameri¬ 
can Horse Shows Association’s Medal Class 
qualify a rider for a tryout for the United 
States Equestrian Team? 

Katie Monahan was the 1972 winner of the 
AHSA’s Medal Class held last month at the 
Pennsylvania National Horse Show in Harris¬ 
burg. She hopes that her victory will result in 
a USET tryout. For the last nine years of her 
life, a berth on the team has been her goal. 

The 17-year-old native of Bloomfields, Mich., 
competed in her first Medal Class at the age of 
nine. 

Now a student at Douglass College of Rut¬ 
gers, Katie is majoring in English when not 
out riding with her coach, the noted George 
Morris, of Pittstown, N.J. 

Quite obviously, the USET is already aware 
of Miss Monahan’s ability—even though she 
has never taken a tryout test for the team. At 
the Harrisburg show Katie rode one of the 
USET horses, Caneel Bay. 

The Medal Class began with 136 contestants. 
Judges Mrs. Frances Newbill Rowe, of Crozier, 
Va., and Mrs. James Fallon, of Millbrook, N.Y., 
soon had the class down to 36. The class was 
further reduced to 10 after the riders had per¬ 
formed over 11 modest jumps in a modified 
figure-8 course. 

The ten survivors were then brought back 
into the ring where they hacked both directions 
of the ring and were next asked to do nothing 
more demanding than sit to the trot, exhibit 
an extended trot, canter and walk. 

After lining up they were asked to back 
exactly two steps. 

Four riders survived the final cut and were 
called into the ring to exchange horses. They 
were Katie Monahan, Debby Holefea, Buddy 
Brown and Brenda Watson. 

The final test for these four riders consisted 
of jumping eight fences. 

It was then that the judges indicated that 
their selection had been made. 

The red carpet was rolled out. And out, too, 
came the ring master in his gray topper and 
pink coat to accompany John R. Sterling, sec¬ 
retary of the show, who presented the Adrian 
Van Sinderen trophy to a delighted Miss 
Monahan. 


The trophy honors the man who was presi¬ 
dent of the AHSA from 1937 to I960 and was 
chairman of the board of the AHSA from I960 
to 1962. 

Placed behind Katie were Debby Holefea, 
of Rochester, Mich, (second); Brenda Watson, 
of Germantown, Pa. (third); Buddy Brown, of 
South Salem, N.Y. (fourth); Julie Smith, of 
West Lake Village, Calif, (fifth), and Genie 
Grigsby, of Lorton, Va. (sixth). 

Notable in the results was the fact that three 
of the six riders pinned are students of riding 
coach George Morris. In addition to the win¬ 
ner, Mr. Morris also coaches Buddy Brown and 
Julie Smith. 

The Pittstown, N.J., instructor was a I960 
member of the USET. At the age of 14 he was 
the youngest person to win both the AHSA 
and Maclay Medal Classes—a record that still 
stands. Q 

Top picture, AHSA Hunter Seat Medal Class 
champion Katie Monahan competes at Harris¬ 
burg. Maryland's finalists included Tracy 
Weinberg (middle) and Sara Drake (bottom). 
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M.H.S.A. 

Medal Finals at Washington 

Tanya Fraser, 15-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Colin Fraser, of Tan-Jay Farm in 
Parkton, won the Maryland Horse Shows Asso¬ 
ciation’s Medal Finals held last month at the 
Washington International Horse Show. 

Competing against ten other riders, Tanya 
gained first place in both the jumping and flat 
divisions. Although she failed to place in the 
written portion of the Finals, points gained in 
the other two divisions earned her the cham¬ 
pionship. 

The Medal Finals are restricted to junior 
members of the MHSA who have gained ten 
or more points in Medal classes at recognized 
MHSA shows during the past year. 

Competing in the class at the Washington 
show were Paul Carnes, Sara Drake, Kim Evans, 
Jamie Molesworth, Ivy Swartz, Terry Thorn, 
Lynn Tuten, Wendy Warwick, Tracy Weinberg 
and Zoellen Wilmot in addition to Miss Fraser. 

The three tests are designed to determine the 
best all-around junior horseman in the MHSA. 
Points are allocated on a basis of 40 per cent 
for jumping, 40 per cent for performance on 
the flat and 20 per cent for a written examina¬ 
tion. 

The jumping division was held over an eight- 
fence course in a modified figure eight at which 
the height was 3-feet, 6-inches. Four riders— 
Carnes, Fraser, Thorn and Wilmot—were 
asked to return for a jumpoff. In the jumpoff 
they rode without stirrups over three fences. 

The flat test consisted (in addition to normal 
performances) of such things as a counter- 
canter and riding without stirrups at a hand- 
gallop. 

Then the riders were taken into an ante¬ 
room for their written tests. The questions 
ranged from the anatomy of horses to hunting 
terms. Included were such questions as the 
definition of the word “entered” in foxhunting 
jargon and, in anatomy, the difference between 
a "ligament” and a "tendon.” 

Judging the class were Carol G. Kelley, of 
Ridgefield, Conn., and Don Burt, of Portuguese 
Pend, Calif. 

Miss Fraser gained her victory astride Too 
Hot, a horse that both she and her mother 
have shown successfully for the past three 



MHSA president A. Roland Worrall, assisted 
by 1971 winner Terry Frownfelter, presents 
Hunter Seat Finals trophy to Tanya Fraser. 


years. Tanya is a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Stedding. She credits both the Steddings and 
her mother for her success in the Washington 
show. 

Her next goal is to compete in the Ameri¬ 
can Horse Shows Associations Medal Finals, 
she says. 

The complete placings of the MHSA’s Medal 
Finals were as follows: 

Jumping 

1st Tanya Fraser 
2nd Terry Thorn 
3rd Paul Carnes 
4th Zoellen Wilmot 

Flat 

1st Tanya Fraser 
2nd Paul Carnes 
3rd Terry Thorn 
4th Sara Drake 

Written 

1st Wendy Warwick 
2nd Tracy Weinberg 
3rd Ivy Swartz 
4th Zoellen Wilmot 

OVERALL 

1st Tanya Fraser 
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ousting 


HationaC Championt/iipA 



Colorfully costumed Wayne Mauler 
awaits mock medieval joust 
at National Jousting championships 
held in Washington last month. 
Knight of Little Snow's Landing 
and Knight of Little Catoctin 
(below) were among young entries. 



Photographs by Linda L. Sullivan 
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UMBAUGH 

POLE BUILDING CO., INC. 



professionally engineered 

Designed in accordance with good engineering 
Practice and built with quality materials by our 
°wn construction crews. 

ATTRACTIVE building 

Durable and relatively maintenance-free, yet low 
in cost. 

PLANNING your building 

Tack rooms, wash racks, lounge areas, cooling 
rooms, foaling stalls, and a variety of other 
options are available, including non-combustible 
stall construction in the Umbaugh “Fire-Guard” 

design. 

p IELD representatives 

Area representatives can furnish additional in¬ 
formation and will offer valuable assistance in 
choosing and planning your building. 



of many floor plans 
available 



Sudden Stalled 
cutd rf/iettoA 


^UMBAUGH 

p °le BUILDING COMPANY, INC. 

Harding Avenue • Ravenna, Ohio 44266 
Phone (216) 296-3835 


-(MAIL TO)- 

UMBAUGH POLE BUILDING CO., INC. 
Box 71 - Ravenna, Ohio 44266 
□ Yes, I want more information. 
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JVlaryland breeders who claim some respectability of age will 
well remember Harry L. Straus. 

He was at one time president of the Maryland Horse Breeders 
Association. He bred and raced such horses as Pilaster, New Moon 
and Quarter Moon. His farm, Cherry Hill, was located in Reisters- 
town. 

But it wasn’t primarily through his racing stable that Mr. 
Straus attained international fame in the world of horse racing. His 
great contribution to racing was his invention of the automatic cal¬ 
culator which electrically calculated the odds continuously during 
the betting periods preceding each race. 

Mr. Strauss invention was first used by the Automatic Calcu¬ 
lating Machine Company—a company which he formed. Later, that 
company became the American Totalisator Company, of which he 
served as vice-president and general manager. 

Harry Straus was at the peak of his career and in the prime of 
life when he died in the crash of a company-owned airplane in 1949. 

Quite suddenly, Harry Straus was gone. 

All that was left were memories of his career—MFH of the 
Carrollton Hounds, president of Tropical Park, president of The 
Johns Hopkins University Alumni Association and past president 
of the Johns Hopkins Engineers. 

Then, some months ago, relatives of the late Mrs. Straus dis¬ 
covered among her personal papers several manuscripts written by 
Mr. Straus. 

Delighted with their find, the relatives assembled them in book 
form and prevailed upon Harry Straus’s long-time friend Priscilla 
Fuller Menzies to provide illustrations. 

That is how the new book ’’The Palingenesis of Geoffrey 
Gambado and Other Reflections” came to be assembled. The pub¬ 
lisher is The Alumni Relations Office of The Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity. 

Quite generously, the publisher has authorized this magazine 
to reprint several chapters from that book. Those who desire to read 
Mr. Straus’s complete works may order the book either from Stanley 
E. Blumberg, Alumni Relations Director, Johns Hopkins University, 
3211 North Charles Street, Baltimore 21218, or from the Reming¬ 
ton Book Store, Charles and Mulberry Streets, Baltimore. The price 
is $12.50. The supply is highly limited. 
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THE PALINGENESIS OF GEOFFREY GAMBADO 
(Grand Equerry to the Doge of Venice) 

By Expositor 
Part I 

Further Fragments from that Famous Figment, 

“An Academy for Grown Horsemen” 

There having hut lately come to the hand of your 
Expositor (in a manner no less strange than that which 
brought to light the original manuscript) further gems of 
wisdom from the brain of the famous Master of Horse, 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq., it seems an urgent duty to those 
members of the horse-loving fraternity who so greedily 
seek guidance in the art of equitation and venery, to offer 
them for publication without delay and with the hope that 
they will at last, and once and for all, explain and settle 
many controversial matters which have remained too long 
in the realm of the hypothetical and the ambiguous. 

For the benefit of the young and untutored, it must 
be recalled that in or about the year 1785 one Geoffrey 
Gambado, son of a country tailor, was lost at sea while en 
route from his native England to assume the honorary 
duties of Master of Horse to the then reigning Doge of 
Venice. Fortunately for the world there were at that time 
salvaged from the sea which claimed him, sparse but 
potent notes from his pen. These were published for the 
enlightenment of horsemen living and unborn under the 
illuminating title, An Academy For Grown Horsemen. * 

In the century and a half intervening, thousands of 
authors have published thousands of authoritative books 
on the same subject, but so great is the mark of genius that 
there is little doubt but that had Gambado obtained letters 
patent and restrained all succeeding apostles and 
propagandists from setting pen to paper, and had all those 


*An Academy for Grown Horsemen was published in 1808 
by VV. Baynes, 54 Paternoster Row, London. This book, 
purportedly containing the recovered writings of the 
fictitious character, Geoffrey Gambado, was the 
inspiration for these satires by H. L. Straus under the 
nom de plume, Expositor. 
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who aspired to proficiency in the science of equitation and 
its application to transportation, pleasure, war and sport, 
read and studied his notes alone, the resulting good would 
have been imponderable. Tons of paper, seas of ink, 
thousands of quills, pots upon pots of lead, would have 
been saved. Millions of saddles, miles of stirrup leather, 
oceans of saddle soap, plains of Bedford cord would have 
been used. Hours, days, weeks, nay years would have been 
spent with bridle-reins rather than books in hand; a good 
horse instead of a reading desk between one’s legs; the 
open country instead of black print before one’s eyes; and 
better than all the rest, the knowledge which only 
experience brings filling one’s head. 

Indeed so great an exponent am I of the laboratory 
over the text book, and so sure am I that already too much 
has been written on this subject, that I should not venture 
to add to the printed word, even to the extent of 
publishing the long lost notes of such an eminent authority 
as Gambado himself, except for two reasons. 

In the first place, so much has been written of a 
controversial nature that an arbiter sans reproach as to 
integrity and nonpareil as to profundity is needed. What 
Blackstone is to law, Harvey to medicine, Edison to 
engineering, Roosevelt to Cosmic Forces, Gambado is to 
equitation. 

In the second place, there is a current belief that 
fashion changes and that time stales; that to be correct one 
must be modern. Nothing is more fallacious. What well of 
human nature did not Shakespeare plumb? What stone of 
horsemanship did Gambado leave unturned? None, dear 
Reader, none, indeed. 

So wide was the field he covered that neither the 
selection of a mount, the curing of his idiosyncrasies and 
diseases, the art of management, proper dress and 
accoutrement and all of the science and niceties of stag 
and fox hunting are completely covered. If you will but 
have the patience to read and the intelligence to digest 
these happily-come-by and hitherto unpublished mono¬ 
graphs, never again need you be in doubt and neither need 
you waste those happy hours which could be so profitably 
spent astride a horse in the perusal of treatises long and 
complicated, ancient and modern, wise and foolish which 
clutter up your libraries and fill your sporting journals. 
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Indeed were it not tor race results, advertisements, and the 
prestige to your library table you could dispense with 
them entirely: Newbold Ely, Alec Higginson, and old 
H. W. (Royal Worcester) Smith notwithstanding. 

So much by way of apology, if apology is needed. Let 
us at once to Gambado himself, for neither Beckford in 
prose nor Somerville in verse hold so much meat as this 
long drowned and long lamented son of a tailor. 

Expositor 

Gambado on the Selection of a Horse 

All aspirants to the title of horseman, and it is for 
such as these that our efforts are expended, must sooner or 
later require two things, viz: a checkered coat of a loud 
and horsey pattern, and a live horse of a pattern to suit his 
pocket book, his ambitions and his position in life. (No 
thought should ever be given to his horsemanship, for a 
good horseman can never find a horse too good nor a bad 
horseman one good enough). Of the coat we will speak 
later. To the procurement of the horse let us now devote 
all of our efforts that we obtain one in reasonable health, 
apparent soundness, and with gaits which will cheat rather 
than delight the dentist, the surgeon, and the osteopath. 

Whether Nature devoted her idle moments to the 
prolific invention of diseases, structural defects, vicious 
traits, and cantankerous characteristics to fit the horse, or 
whether she finally and in desperation evolved the horse as 
a sort of animated hat-rack on which to bestow, with 
careless abandon, her mistakes and whimsies, is a mystery 
still in the chicken and the egg category. The affinity is 
none the less apparent to the student of the breed. Splints 
and spavins; calf knees, cow hocks, and ewe necks; the 
goose rump and parrot mouth; the glanders, the colic, 
corns, galls, puffs and curbs, contracted heels, Roman 
noses, wall eyes, herring guts, tetched wind, bowed 
tendons, thrush and scratches, botts in the bowels, bats in 

the belfry, farcy, fistula, and haute ecole are all prevalent 
and generic. 

Who then is competent to buy a horse? Not you, dear 
Reader, of a certainty. But since you must have one, 
follow these directions. 
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The best method would be to go to a reputable 
dealer. Since this is impossible the next best is to go to a 
friend. Friendship above all else involves obligations. 
Sooner or later your friend will want something of you 
and since what is unpredictable and refusals always 
embarrassing, you will save yourself much future pain by 
going to him first. You are sure to be stuck and thus the 
friendship will end and his claims will never be asserted. 
Thereby you will discharge an obligation without cost to 
yourself, since you are sure to be taken in no matter from 
whom you buy. 

In addition, being stuck by a friend does not in any 
way reflect discredit on your judgment; quite the other 
way about. When Smith, who probably knows less about a 
horse than you do, walks around your new acquisition 
with his head on one side and his eyes hall closed, 
probably whistling softly to himself the while, and iinally 
turns with that particularly distasteful superciliousness you 
can’t abide and drawls some asinine derogation, you will, 
by any other method, be hard put to it to justify your 
purchase. Not so if he came from a bosom pal! Your skirts 
are clean, your judgment unimpeached. “I trusted my 
friend Brown,” you will say, and that clears you. But what 
a black mark it is against Brown, and what fun you can 
have developing your faith and his perfidy. No one, you 
may be sure, will trust Brown again. 

That we may not be accused of a failure to cover the 
field and overlook a long shot by putting all of our money 
on an odds-on favorite, it is but fitting that we at least 
consider the other recognized methods of being sold, 
especially in these days when so many people are buying 
horses who have never seen one except through binoculars 
or in the shafts of a converted automobile, and in whose 
whole circle of friendship there are none but merchant 
princes, tax experts, politicians, or racing commissioners in 
a like situation. Undoubtedly these friends will willingly 
advise you, but since they have no horses to sell we must 
look elsewhere, namely to the Horse Auctions and to 
Advertisements. 

Horse Auctions are worthy of our notice even if we 
do not care to buy, but for a prospective purchaser they 
are of absorbing interest. Just to watch an auctioneer 
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plucking bids from the air with the hairline instinct for 
stopping dead just when you have reached the penultimate 
of your resources and are biting your fingernails for fear 
you will lose the best bargain in a decade, is in itself a feast 
for any student of the occult. Were he to see as many 
ghosts in the night as he recognizes from the rostrum he 
would be dead of insomnia in a fortnight. 

And when two buyers want the same nag, how 
masterfully he plays them. Two salmon on one fly! Turn 
green, ye fishermen! What dexterity, what psychology, 
what wit, what histrionics, what a clacking, what a 
quacking, what a rattle and prattle is displayed and put 
forth. Even the horse enjoys it! ‘Ere long you are wagging 
your head in time with his and it is only the kindness of 
his heart which limits each wag to $10, $50, or a thousand, 
and physical exhaustion which at last makes you the proud 
owner of a screw that probably hasn’t half your endurance 
or has caught the trick of throwing his head too, and will 
give you a sharp rap on the nose the first time you bestride 
him. But, at least, you will have a horse and it was for this 
purpose that we came, was it not? 

As for Advertisements you will find them everywhere 
and, since they are all of a sameness, it matters not where 
you look: 

For Sale: Qualified Hunter up to any weight, 
hunted three years by invalid lady in a snaffle. (It 
will probably not be clear whether the horse or the 
lady wore the bit , but as ladies are extremely hard 
to bridle and can never be ridden unless curbed , it 
is safe to assume that the snaffle applies to the 
horse,) Beautiful conformation. (Again, the horse is 
referred to as the lady is an invalid.) Price no 
object. (Note the word 'object. 9 This abbreviation 
is due to the high cost of advertising and should 
read ‘price no objection. 9 ) 

I his then is just what we want. An experienced, 
beautiful, heavyweight hunter which, if an invalid lady can 
hunt, we should surely be able to ride. But note carefully 
what remains unsaid, dear Reader, before you mail in your 
order. We read that the lady hunted the horse three years. 
Are we to assume that she rode the horse comfortably and 
without effort in the hunting field while hounds were 
running, or could it not mean that having assayed to ride 
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the horse in a snaffle bridle he reared or bucked or bolted 
or fell or in some other manner dislodged, discommoded, 
or perhaps even enhanced, if not caused, the invalidism, 
and thereafter made such good use ol this speed and 
endurance that it required three years of hunting to find 
him. No wonder that horse is for sale. Let us look 
elsewhere. 


For Sale 
50 HEAD 50 

Perfectly Mannered, Perfectly Gaited 
Perfectly Formed, Perfectly Perfect Hacks Sc Hunters 
WARRANTED WITHOUT BLEMISH 
See Our Paragons Before Purchasing 
ENRICO Sc HEINRICK 
Balony, Pa. 

Now this is an advertisement! Filty Head, and though 
we want but one, what opportunity to pick and choose. Be 
transported with me and let us select, if we are able, that 
which suits us best. 

We state our requirements. These are stereotyped and 
are set forth here for your guidance. He must be sound of 
wind and limb, clear of eye, gentle, unafraid, jump four 
foot six (in case the groom should hunt him), no mouth to 
speak of (this saves twelve quarts of oats and a rack of hay 
each day), gaited like a palfrey, have plenty of foot, stop 
at the hint of a whoa, be free of all vice, a good doer (be 
sure and master this phrase; it is indispensable and is used 
indiscriminately like gesundheit after a sneeze) and, above 
all else, cost under a hundred guineas (guineas are cheaper 
than turkeys but more expensive than old hens). 

By thus describing your horse you at once show you 
know exactly what you are looking for and at the same 
time take the wind out of the other fellow’s sails. You 
have made him listen to exactly what he was going to tell 
you, thus winning the first point in what looks like a love 
game. To even the score you will now be invited to have a 
drink. You are advised to take it. 

An hour will soon pass in amiable conversation. You 
will hear of the top hunters, of the steeplechase winners, 
of the horse show champions, of the high goal polo 
mounts, of the officers’ chargers with croix de guerres, of 
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the children’s ponies that taught M.F.H.’s all they know of 
hunting, of trotters, of pacers, of hackneys and of 
percherons, all of which have passed through these same 
sales stables and not one of which ever went wrong, killed 
his groom, or put his foot in a hole. Just as you are 
dropping off to sleep you will be invited to look at the 
bargains on hand. 

Out comes a Roman nosed, sickle hocked, sway 
backed, second handed old screw. You walk around him 
seeing only half his defects since Argus himself would not 
have eyes enough to see all of them. You venture to say 
that he seems to have a slight splint. “Far from the heart,’’ 
cries the livery man with a loud laugh. “A little iodine will 
dissolve that.” (A little more would dissolve the horse.) 

“Is he quiet?” you ask, unable to bring your mind to 
focus on any other one defect with so many staring you in 
the face. 

“Ridden by a child for twenty years,” croaks the 
dealer with ravishing and contagious good humor. You are 
about to ask if it is the same child but refrain and laugh 
back at him. Tit for tat, is the way to do it. 

“Try him,” urges the proud owner of fifty head, 
“you will be pleased to see him go.” This probably means 
that the horse is a wheeler or jibes, as the saying is, and 
that you’ll be lucky indeed if he does go, especially in a 
straight line. You, however, although dressed in the 
checkered coat already referred to, as well as breeches, 
boots, and rustless spurs, distrust yourself and murmur 

something about, “Oh, no, you can see he is a nice one.” 
“Good,” cries our man of business. “He’s dirt cheap at 
seven fifty. Take a check? Glad to. Where shall we ship 
him?” 

So you see, dear Reader, you have bought your horse 
with scarcely any trouble at all, and I am sure you got the 
best of the lot at that. 

Before changing to our next subject, “How to Ride a 
Horse,” it seems necessary to speak for a moment of the 
Veterinarian. 

The Veterinarian is a horse doctor and is often 
employed to pass on a horse when its purchase is 
considered. Veterinarians charge fees for doing this and 
therefore the practice is one which should be frowned 
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upon with the greatest severity. It is a very foolish practice 
to pay a Vet to pass on a horse. Only one in ten thousand 
will fail to pass them on and it would be a very stupid Vet, 
indeed, who failed to do so. 

Consider the Vet’s position. The fact that you have 
selected a particular Vet to pass your horse on to you 
makes it a hundred to one that you will continue to 
employ him thereafter; to fire and blister, physic and 
bleed, guess and conjecture, until the poor screw passes on 
for good and all, and finds his way into the stomach of the 
hounds, to stay with them for one good run if he never 
managed another. (And this might serve as a method of 
accomplishing the same purpose for certain “sportsmen” 
as well, were civilization not over-squeamish.) 

Therefore, to return to the Vet, our advice is to leave 
him alone as much as possible, for it is just as well to be 
doubtful about a horse as to be wrong, and what epsom 
salts and iodine won’t cure, other remedies are sure to 
aggravate. 

“Gambado” 


THE PALINGENESIS OF GEOFFREY GAMBADO 
By Expositor 
Part II 

On How to “Witch the World With Noble Horsemanship” 


What an ancient, fundamental, and important thing, 
dear Reader, is the art and science of bestriding a Horse! 1 
conceive no less than ten thousand years to have elapsed 
since the first horse felt the weight of man upon his back. 
“And Solomon had 40,000 stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and 12,000 horsemen.” 

(I Kings , IV: 26) 

At six shillings the hour, which is not an unusual 
livery rate, what a business the old fellow must have done, 
even at the present rate of exchange, and what a sight 
those ancient Hebrews must have made dashing over wheat 
and crashing through the fences! 
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Certainly based on these figures, I am safe in 
assuming an average of 4,000,000 horses in use throughout 
the world, ridden by no less than two men for a period of 
five hours a day. Simple arithmetic (done for me by no less 

an authority than Professor E-of Princeton 

University) thus discloses that thirteen trillion, eight 
hundred billion (13,800,000,000,000) hours have been 
spent by men on horseback, which compares very 
favorably with the 27,600,000,000,000 dollars spent by 
the present administration without even knowing whether 
it was on horseback or afoot. 

And yet so subtle is this art, so complicated its 
processes, so inexact its science, so multitudinous its 
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applications, so voluble its exponents, that from the 
carvings of cave men to the Book of Kings, from Kings to 
Homer, from Homer to Shakespeare, from Shakespeare to 
Littauer, men have written in praise of horsemanship and 
on how to acquire proficiency therein. 

How, then, shall we compress into a single 
monograph the rudiments of a subject so complex? Very 
easily, I assure you, if we but limit our efforts to those 
narrow fields and to that selected audience for which my 
labours are expended. I must confess, dear Reader, that I 
am a snob, as is every son of a tailor whose father has 
sheared and sewn himself into a fortune and who has 
become the Grand Equerry to a Doge of Venice, or for 
that matter even a Master of Fox Hounds, and it is for 
snobs that 1 write. If your boots are not made for you by 
Peal, I care not two farthings whether you read further or 
not. 

Nor shall 1 waste time in the description of a horse. 
You may see one for yourself at any number ol race tracks 
by simply paying the government tax, or have one 
described for you by the bookie at your nearest 
greengrocer’s. There is no use to lament the fact that he is 
not built like a Dachshund; that he is not equipped with 

i 

roller bearings, a hand brake, and an ignition switch; and 
that you must clamber up somehow, that once up it is a 
long way down, and that if you are to make any progress 
toward a predetermined point you must somehow 
persuade the horse to go in that direction, and once there 
coerce him into stopping with you. To achieve this end, 
God has given you two legs, two feet, two hands, and a 
centre of gravity. The rest of you is superfluous and the 
centre of gravity indeterminate. 

How, then, with so little can we achieve so much? As 
the Melancholy Dane so nobly put it, “Ay, there’s the 
rub!” In addition to the rub there will be sundry other 
pains and aches, but a pound of epsom salts in your bath 
water and a touch of iodine where the skin is off will soon 
cure you. Surely your motive for getting on a horse in the 
first place will not be dampened by such trifling 
discomforts, and whether ‘twere from social aspirations, 
the desire to outshine your fellows, stimulate a sluggish 
liver, or to boast of a rattling day with the Whoopcn Holler 
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Hounds, what is a little skin off your bottom compared to 
what is so naively called the joys of horseback-riding? 

Pupil: Master, Master, will you teach me to ride? 

Master: Yes, my darling pupil, 

If you will risk your neck and pride, 

And prove both brave and supple. 

Pupil: I now perform the simple feat 

Of staying on securely, 

But wish to learn the Forward Seat 
And modern methods, purely. 

Master: You’ve come, indeed, to just the place; 

There’s none so good as I 
At teaching how to save the face 
By raising sterns on high. 

(‘Tis but a form of depravity 
To neglect the centre of gravity). 

The first thing one must learn, my dear, 

Is how to elevate the rear. 

You’ll soon look (if you are quick) 

Like a monkey on a stick. 

Pupil: Oh thank you, Master, I shall try 

To flaunt my bottom to the sky. 

For though ‘tis broad (and well I know it) 

I’ll swallow pride and gaily show it. 

This extract from the first of Chaucer’s 
Cantle-un-buried Tails will serve to introduce the reader to 
that modern abomination known as the Forward Seat. 
Never was there an adjective so misleading until 
understood, nor more aptly applied when properly 
construed. Of eighteen examples of its use and meaning in 
my Encyclopedia Dictionary but two apply, but these how 
wondrous well, to wit: 

Advanced beyond the common— 

“The forward violet thus did I chide.” 

Shakespeare: Sonnet xcix 

Advanced; going too far— 

‘‘Go, hang thyself in thine own heir apparent 

garters!.when a jest is so forward, I hate 

it.” 
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When a seat is so forward, I hate it, and, although 
nothing so adds vivacity, spirit, dash and careless abandon 
as the light-hearted flaunting of a dainty derriere, I am not 
an admirer of even the daintiest when tightly encased in 
Bedford cords and reared to an eminence not only 
overtopping the very head and shoulders themselves, but 
occupying a position for which it was never designed. I his 
Forward Seat is a relatively new thing and, as its 
appearance more or less roughly coincides with a 
determined effort to rid the highways of obnoxious sign 
boards, I rather suspect that it may have been fostered by 
an advertising agency as a possible substitute. It is hard to 
imagine a more fitting site for the slogan made famous by 
Gold Medal Flour - “Eventually, Why Not Now?” and 
what an opportunity, if one be patriotically inclined, for 
the display of the dictum - “Buy Victory Bonds.” 

All treatises on equitation lay great stress on the 
Aides; therefore, before leaving the ground you should 
learn as much as possible about what they are and how to 
use them. In equitation, First Aid comes last so we shall 
begin our dissertation with the Second Aide. 

The Second Aide is the mounting block or the aide to 
mounting. Contrary to the general belief, neither a 
painter’s ladder nor the ordinary stcpladdcr are of much 
use. In the case of the first, it is almost impossible to lean 
it against the horse and if one leans it against the barn it is 
difficult to get the horse, a superstitious beast if ever there 
was one, to walk under it. The best mounting blocks are 
the kitchen steps, the rear bumper of your station wagon, 
a high bank, or a substantial soap box stood on end. Never 
spring from a mounting block, lest you overshoot your 
mark and land on your advertising space. The best method 
is to grip the pommel with both hands, place the left (be 
sure it is the left) foot in the stirrup and as your horse 
plunges away swing the right leg gaily into place. I hen 
grab for the reins. If you miss them, you can always jump 
off and start over again. 

The reins arc the Third Aide. If you have heeded the 
advice given earlier in this article and have gone to a race 
track to see what a horse is like, you will, no doubt, have 
noticed that each jockey, as he left the paddock, tied his 
reins in a knot. You are advised to do the same thing. 
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Reins are usually sold about three feet too long for any 
practical purpose, and if you do not knot them, you 
should have someone buckle them behind your back. The 
reins are used to guide your horse, to pull up on when you 
trot, and to cling to when you gallop and are without 
doubt the most useful of them all. 

The Fourth Aide is the stirrup, of which there should 
be two. These are nonchalantly called irons and are made 
to put your feet in so that you may have something on 
which to stand when you are too sore to sit. Long before 
the A.F. of L. and C.I.O. made rifts in Labour’s ranks 
fashionable, there was a bitter feud between the Saddler’s 
Guild and the Ancient and Honorable Association of 
Upholsterers. There was a great deal of good and a lot that 
was bad on both sides, but the upshot was that in all the 
many years that have elapsed since the imbroglio began, 
not one upholstered saddle has appeared. Luckily for the 
horseman the iron mongers sided with the saddlers, or no 
doubt we should still be waiting for a W.L.B. decision in 
order to be able to ride in semi-comfort. The irons are 
attached to the saddle by adjustable leathers. 

In order that you may be sure that the leathers are 
correctly adapted to your legs, stand at arms length from 
the horse, place your fingertips at the point where the 
leathers are fitted to the saddle and raise the stirrup up 
under your arm. If both your arm and the leathers are 
fully extended, the leathers are of exactly the right length 
when the stirrup just grazes the body. If upon mounting, 
you find that they are not as you like them, you may 
dismount and readjust them after first (if they are too 
long) cutting your fingers off at the second joint or (if 
they are too short) hanging by your hands from a transom 
for a fortnight. If neither of these remedies suffices, try 
euthanasia! 

The Reader will no doubt have noticed that in passing 
from the reins to the stirrups we have omitted mention of 
the saddle. This was not an oversight, you may be sure. 
The truth of the matter is that since you are determined to 
use the forward seat on a hunter, a so-called show saddle 
(which is a saddle that doesn’t show) on your three and 
five gaited cattle, and a racing saddle, if you become a 
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jockey, your paillasse is of no benefit whatever and 
becomes an encumbrance rather than an aide. 

The Fifth Aide is the knee roll, which should be not 
less than six inches in diameter and twelve inches in length, 
shaped like a new moon, and fastened under the saddle 
skirt. 'I his will serve both as a bolster and support to your 
knees, enhance your grip, and serve as an impediment 
when you tend to slide over your horse’s head. It will also 
protect the knee cap if your horse gallops through the 
stable door or carries you too quickly through a covert. 

The Sixth Aide is the spur. The spur is a long sharp 
piece of steel fastened to your heels by straps and should 
hang at a rakish angle. The best spurs go jingle, jangle, and 
are the inspiration of both song and story. There is nothing 
so well suited to give confidence to a timid horseman or 
that last fillip of elegance to the horsey costume. They are 
used to quell the spirited and energize the sluggish horse, 
and, should you be unseated, will often catch in the stirrup 
and prevent you from parting company entirely with your 
conveyance. The spurs are a very important aide, indeed. 

1 here are those, no doubt, who will complain that I 
have left many important aides unaccounted for, such as: 
(a) the whip (a pig-driver’s implement); (b) the bit (stoop 
not to trifles); (c) the voice (profanity is unseemly); (d) 
knee hobbles (be not faint hearted); (e) the horse’s ears 
(follow them if you must — clutch them never); and (f) the 
hands (the best hands are the ace, king, queen, jack and 
ten of hearts, or, if you prefer more scientific amusement, 
thirteen spades). Hands are also used in the measurement 
of a horse’s stature. Nothing less than sixteen hands are 
desired. This makes the horse completely ambidextrous, or 
what is commonly called handy. 

Pour moi t having described for my Reader the 
important aides, I would fain instruct him in their use, and 
having done so, my ambition would be satisfied, my end 
attained, and I would never ride again, myself, as long as I 
lived. 

This, however, is easier said than done. One may 
lecture on alchemy, astrology, physics, pharmaceutics, 
hydraulics, thermo-dynamics, or genetics hours upon end, 
and yet what proficiency can the listener hope to attain 
who fails to spend at least equivalent hours in the 
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laboratory with a test tube, a telescope, a mortar, a 
thermometer, or other pertinent instrument in his hand? 
But little, I can assure you, and thus it is with equitation. 
If I would have whetted your appetite, stimulated your 
imagination, stirred your interest, and to some extent 
inculcated the theory of the art; to attain perfection, you 
must practice it, and practice it, I must inform you, under 
the eye of one well qualified to correct and criticize, advise 
and admonish, inspire and instruct, exemplify and excite. 
This, dear Reader, you may do by calling upon me in my 
stable-yard on any week day between the hours of ten and 
two, at which time, for a pourboire as small as is 
compatible with the dignity of a Grand Equerry, you may 
soon learn to walk, trot and gallop in a manner both 
fashionable and genteel. 


“Gambado” 


THE PALINGENESIS OF GEOFFREY GAMBADO 
By Expositor 
Part III 

On the “Image of War” &: Proper Apparel 

Xenophon tells us in a Treatise on Dogs and Hunting 
that the Art originated with Apollo and Diana, and asserts 
that the chase forms the best soldiers in the world; that it 
habituates men to cold, heat and fatigue; that it kindles 
courage, elevates the soul, and invigorates the body; that it 
retards the effects of age, and renders the senses more 
acute; and finally that the pleasure which it affords is a 
sovereign remedy against all mental uneasiness. 

What better ensample could antiquity furnish, dear 
Reader, to emphasize the changing sentiments, aspirations, 
and zeal of the sporting fraternity or to accentuate the 
refinements which embellish all arts, sciences, yes, and 
even recreations, as the passing centuries exert their 
mellowing and civilizing influence? But look about you in 
any hunting field today and tell me if those lovely 
gentlemen in shining top hats and glistening top boots, or 
those lovely ladies, with school girl complexions all aglow, 
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and lips so cherry red, are drawn to the covert side to inure 
themselves to harsh fatigue or to prove masters (or 
mistresses, if you please) of the tempest. Indeed not, nor 
why should they with central heating to pull old Winter’s 
savage fangs and air conditioning to temper Summer heat? 
A pox on Xenophon! Our motives are more gentle, our 
pleasures (and our pains) more exquisitely refined. Nor 
would we need the very Dogs (as he so crudely calls our 
high bred hounds) except that their abandonment might 
then confuse what so lustily we hunt with what so 
carelessly we follow, thus stripping off that fine veneer 
which is the pure essence and ornament of our society. 

If you would hunt today, dear Reader, keep ever 
uppermost in your mind those social amenities which 
hunting entails, and forget not that upon you devolves the 
duty of keeping your nose in the air, and your glance 
down your nose, no matter what strain this necessitates. 
Remember always, that your very presence in or near Pink 
Coats means that you either belong (as the saying is) or are 
striving desperately to do so, and in either case you will be 
pitifully out of character, and not a little ridiculous, if you 
have not made of superciliousness a mantle and of 
condescension a cloak. 

This observation brings us to the very pertinent 
question of apparel in general and nowhere is dress of such 
importance as in the Hunting Field. You may wear a white 
tie or a black one to dinner, knickerbockers or flannels for 
golf, sables or ermines to the opera, tweeds or satins to a 
cocktail party, even pajamas or a nightgown in bed, but 
when you throw your legs over your hunter there is no or. 
An or would be as out of place on a yacht or in a bathtub. 
Indeed, nothing could be less or-full. 

If you aspire to be a Master of Fox Hounds, you will 
eventually have to learn something of the hounds 
themselves, but nothing will advance you faster than 
arriving at the meet both punctually and punctiliously. If 
you are punctual you will undoubtedly arrive there before 
the Master appears, and if you are punctilious a great many 
people will mistake you for him and you will thereby gain 
many opportunities to practice the airs and graces, the 
austerities and affectations, the pomp and pretentions 
which appertain to that high office. Therefore, look well 
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to your tailor, your bootmaker, your hatter and your 
haberdasher, else all will be lost. 

Your coat must be of scarlet cloth and if you have 
never hunted before, the scarleter the better. (Do not wait 
for the Master to invite you to wear one. Masters are 
notoriously jealous and he may purposely forget to do so.) 
It should have five golden buttons and a velvet collar in the 
recognized color of the Hunt to which you subscribe, but 
if you are like a great many people who subscribe to none 
but hunt with many (feeling that it is cheaper to pay a cap 
on fair days than a subscription which, if you are to get 
your money’s worth, will bring you out on wet ones as 
well), I suggest that you adopt the color of the most 
fashionable club within motoring distance. This has a 
distinct advantage. The treatment you will receive, should 
you wear it in their company, will be no more shabby on 
this account, and when you are out with a less fashionable 
pack you will find yourself basking in a reflected glory 
surpassing any which might emanate from within. 

You must wear, of course, a top hat and top boots. It 
is poor economy to press into service the hat usually 
reserved for funerals and weddings lest it bring you too 
soon to the one and keep you forever from the other. In 
the Hunting Field you will sooner or later land on your 
head, and there is nothing so well worth the investment as 
a hard hat unless it is an accident policy in a good old line 
company. It should be worn well back on your head, tilted 
slightly to the right side, attached to your collar by a 
silken cord, and is in exactly the right position when it 
holds your ears at the best angle to catch the slightest 
whimper of a hound. 

Your boots should be black with brown leather tops 
and should be polished and boned and boned and polished 
until they not only shine but glow. Many people advocate 
boots snug in the calf and snugger above but I do not, and 
for a very good reason. If there is one thing more 
important than a well filled boot, it is a well filled flask 
and what good is a well filled flask if it is not readily 
accessible? Should you carry it in your pocket, ten to one 
you will fall upon it and find it smashed when you need it 
most, while if you carry it in one of those buckled up 
leather contraptions fastened to your saddle it is not only 
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inconvenient to come at, but may be lost to you entirely 
should you, perchance, lose your horse. Carry it in your 
boot, my dear Nimrod, and you will never regret it. The 
worst that can then happen is that it break, but if your 
boot be tight, nothing is lost. 

Your waistcoat should be canary yellow and your 
stock tie snowy white. You will probably never learn to tie 
your stock properly but if you wear a large enough pin in 
the front of it no one will notice this defection. Foxes’ 
masks, horses’ heads, or agate hunting scenes are commonly 
used, but are seldom larger than a shilling piece and 
scarcely worthy of a second glance. I recommend a golden 
horseshoe pin which should be as large as a sovereign and 
skillfully wrought and, if your purse will stand it, have it 
set with precious stones, in which case you may hold your 
chin as high as you please without detracting from the 
elegance of your appearance. 

As to your breeches you cannot be too careful. 
Nothing is so aggravating as a badly fitted pair. They chafe 
where they should comfort and bind where they should 
give. Beware less the flare be in the seat instead of in the 
thigh and have them cut just short of your boot tops. This 
will bring a portion of your flesh in contact with the 
saddle flap and serve as a constant reminder to keep your 
knees where they belong. If you do not, you will lose an 
inch or two of hide, an experience which will do much to 
correct a weak grip or badly carried heels. Furthermore, 
this has the added advantage of doing away with a long 
row of buttons, which otherwise will fight it out with your 
shinbone for supremacy, a battle no shin has yet won. 

Gentlemen, you are now properly turned out, I assure 
you. Permit me a word to the ladies. It has been well said 
that a lady badly dressed is much better undressed, a 
saying to which I heartily subscribe. Therefore, my dears, 
take heed of what has already been written above, to 
which I shall add a few additional hints for you alone. Give 
careful attention to your crowning glory, your lovely hair. 
Remember that you must wear a hat, and, of course, a veil, 
and if you are not diligent your hair will be entirely 
hidden. 

Go, therefore, if you are able, to the Stork Club and 
if you are not, to the movies, and adopt as your own that 
charming mode known as the Glamour Hob. How well 
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named it is! How well suited it! It will stream in the wind 
at a slow canter as readily as pigtails at a full gallop, and 
many are the sly minxes who have caught their man while 
he was disentangling a wayward lock from a green briar in 
a cozy covert. Nor fear that it will catch in one! It will 
catch in everything! 

A nice choice in gloves will also add chic to your 
costume. Green chamois are divine, and as for your 
earrings, remember the old adage, Pearls by daylight , 
diamonds by candlelight. Avoid costume jewelry except in 
the stock-tie, and don’t let your hose show above your 
boot-tops though they be pure nylon, without a run in 
them. Follow these instructions and you may expect to see 
your picture in the photogravure section at any moment, 
the envy of your friends and the despair of your enemies. 

In the next article I shall deal with the mysteries of 
scent, the duties of hunt servants, the authority of the 
Master, the deportment of the Field, in short, all the 
intricacies, artifices, machinations, strategies, expedients 
and irritations which are such an integral part of the art of 
Fox Hunting, but before I terminate this one I should like 
to warn you of a few faux pas (not to be confused with 
fox paws which are always called pads) often made but 
always inexcusable. 

Never race the Master to a narrow panel, don’t gallop 
over hounds, don’t sing John Peel, don’t pass your flask 
about at every check, don’t bring your Great Dane or your 
French Poodle to the meet, don’t smoke domestic cigars, 
don’t sic hounds on sheep, don’t ride through hot frames, 
don’t follow fire engines, don’t stop if you break your 
collar-bone, don’t try to tell the huntsman how to hunt, 
don’t tell bawdy stories to the whipper-in, don’t imitate the 
crows, don’t jump on a fallen comrade, don’t jump, don’t 
subscribe to the panelling fund, don’t speak to the farmers, 
don’t bother about closing gates, don’t poke your eyes out 
with your whip, and don’t blame a lost shoe for being left 
behind unless you remember to pull it off before you 
come in. If you will take good care of the don'ts you may 
rely on the dues to take care of you. 

Learn well the idioms of the sport lest a slip of the 
tongue betray the tailor and you lose through the ear what 
you have so carefully won through the eyes. To aid you, I 
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quote a verse or two in the vein of the classic works of 
John Milton, known to every school child as L’Allegro and 
II Penseroso , which can be literally translated into good 
English as, “When the legs stop, thought begins;’’ or to put 
it in the language of the chase, “At last, all must come to 
their noses.’’ 


L 9 A llegro 

Away, away sad melancholy, 

Weep not for another’s folly, 

The crime deserved the punishment, 

He spoke of tails when sterns were meant. 
What matter that his corpse is weathering, 
Who knows no diff. ‘twix wag and feathering. 


II Penseroso 

O Muse, dispel vain merriment, 

My mind on morbid thoughts is bent, 
Yon Goddess, decked in fine array, 

Has just been heard by all to say 
I seen the fox, a phrase eschewed 
By all good Sportsmen who say viewed. 


L*Envoi 

Speak not of Dogs as Xenophon, 

An ancient Greek, has wrongly done; 
The Huntsman only knows just which is 
‘andsome dogs or lovely bitches, 

Hounds is the only nomenclature 
That fits this darlin’, well-made cr’ature. 


With these parting admonitions I now leave you, dear 
Readers. 


“Gambado’’ 
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THE PALINGENESIS OF GEOFFREY GAMBADO 
By Expositor 
Part IV 

“By Sports Like These are All Their Cares Beguiled” 

“I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in the wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 

With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 

Such gallant chiding; for, beside the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 

Seem’d all one mutual cry: I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder.” 

Shakespeare: 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 

Thus does the Bard pay tribute to the cry of Hounds, 
dear Reader, and to the Hounds of Sparta at that! Now, I 
have sat for hours upon end listening to the relative merits 
of the English, the Welsh, the Irish, the American, and the 
Cross-bred Hound discussed by the ablest of Masters, the 
keenest of Huntsmen, and the most honourable of 
Honorary Whippers-in and yet I have never once heard a 
Hound of Sparta mentioned. Think to what heights old 
William might have risen had he torn himself from Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage long enough to have filled his ears with 
the cry of a good Shire pack or even the Cottesmore, with 
Henry of Devon cheering them on. Beyond doubt we then 
should have had upon our shelves a “Midwinter’s Gay 
Morning” beside our “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” But 
what can one expect from a man who preferred deer 
stalking to Fox Hunting? 

Lest, you, like Shakespeare, remain ignorant of the 
relative value of the Hounds of our day, and in order that 
you may distinguish between the various breeds, as well as 
discourse with wisdom on their distinctive characteristics, I 
think it well at this time to introduce you to that essential 
adjunct to Fox Hunting, namely the Fox Hound. 

The best Fox Hounds in the world, the staunchest, 
the fastest, the wisest, the handsomest; in short those with 
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the best nose, the greatest cry, the highest degree of 
perfection, are those behind which and over which you 
hunt. Of the 286 packs in England and the 197 packs in 
the Americas, each is admittedly the best. But which is the 
second best, dear Reader? Ah, there is a question worthy 
of your mettle! Are they English, are they American, are 
they Welsh, or are they cross-bred; and if they are, what is 
the difference between them and how are you to 
distinguish the one from t’other? 
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A Welsh Hound you can tell at a glance from its 
extreme ugliness. If you see a creature on four legs, 
standing about eighteen inches at the withers, with a 
lack-luster eye, the coat of a mangy Airedale (gone gray 
with age, except for a spot of axle grease, or a splatter of 
red clay here and there), a tail carried like a scared cur’s, 
drooping ears, and long weak pasterns above splay feet, 
and that animal happens to be chasing a fox (as I am told 
they sometimes will) you are undoubtedly looking at a 
Welsh Hound. Do not let it worry you. There are not a 
great many of them, and not likely to be more. 

I he best way to tell an American Hound from an 
English Hound is very, very simple. Take a firm hold of the 
hound by the stern and the scruff of the neck and hold 
him between you and the sun. If you can still see the sun, 
you are holding an American Hound. The cross-bred will 
be something between a shadow and a total eclipse, 
depending upon the breeder, there being those who like a 
drop of English blood for bone and those who desire a 
modicum of American blood for cry, and those who have 
been caught so often between the withering cross-fire of 
the English and the American diehards that they 
cross-breed from pure self-protection — sort of an 
appeasement, or Cliveden set as it were. 

As you become more familiar with Hounds, or by the 
time you become a Master yourself, you will grow more 
and more heatedly partisan and will either roar with 
derision at the English, or sneer with superiority at the 
American breed. The difference is really the difference 
between Uncle Sam and John Bull. Old John has the 
heartihood of the beef-eater, the fortitude of the 
Anglo-Saxon, a certain undeniable dignity, is far from 
mute, and looks up to his masters. Uncle Sam is as lean 
and hard as ship leather, a deal more nondescript, runs his 
own line, is on the impudent side, and speaks in a manner 
both raucous and uncontrolled. There’s much that is good 
in both of ’em, and I, for one, think the proper blending of 
the two is unbeatable, except perhaps at Peterborough. 

In any case, let us thumb a ride to the nearest Meet 
and see if, having arrived there, we can learn how a hunt is 
organized, and how to conduct ourselves with credit from 
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the start to a find , from a find to a check , from a to 

a view , and from a to a kill. 

On arriving at the appointed place, your first act must 
be to tip your hat to the Master (you need not genuflect), 
whereupon if your genealogy, your costume, and your 
mount are worthy of notice, and your subscriptions are in 
order, he will no doubt touch his cap in return. These 
formalities completed, you may now (without staring, of 
course) take stock of the Anointed. Viceroy of Jehovah, 
Plenipotentiary of the Goddess of the Chase, Ambassador 
Extra-ordinary to the Masters of Foxhounds Association, 
Delegate-at-large to the sacrosanct United Hunts, King of 
his County, Lord of the Kennels, Master of the Horse 
(except his own), Keeper of the Seals (sic), Comptroller of 
the Treasury (and purveyor thereto), Arbiter of Fashion, 
Chief Justice, High Sheriff and Head Executioner, such are 
the chief titles, duties and privileges appertaining to this 
High Office. What a Master F.D.R. would make, with, no 
doubt, two Huntsman, six whips and four score of Fox 
Hounds all drawing the same cover, and a stout Red Fox 
to lead them! Never mind! Awake, awake, your dreams 
forsake, and let us be content with what we have. 

The Master 

His word is law, 

His nods our cues; 

Without his wealth 
We’d pay more dues. 

For hounds, their flesh; 

For horses, oats; 

For servants, boots; 

For Huntsmen, coats; 

His open purse 
Provides, and still 
Holds yet enough 
To buy good will. 

From this we see that our Master is a man of 
substance, and if his sense of balance is not as nice as it 
should be, the quality of his horse will offset it; if his sense 
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of direction is defective, a view halloo will set him straight; 
il he dislikes a fence, he will at least know the gaps; and if 
things go too badly there is always the Huntsman, the 
Whippers-in, and the Field to blame it on. God save the 
noble gentleman; and have a care, lest what you say about 
him reach his ears! 

The second in command is the Huntsman. Observe 
him well. The weather beaten cheek, the eagle eye, the 
well worn cap, the scarred boots, the superior air, the 
detachment, the disdain, the composure, the consciousness 
of power. Truly, money isn’t everything! Would the Fords, 
the Fricks, the Rockefellers, the Bakers, the Mellons, the 
Astors, the Guggenheims, the duPonts, the Whitneys 
(always excepting Liz), be surrounded with the aura 
popularis had they but forty dollars a week and a cottage 
near the kennels? And yet what arrogance our Huntsman 
displays; what obedience he commands! There he sits 
among his Hounds, looking a veritable part of his horse. If 
at times this is obviously the wrong part, remember that 
even a Huntsman is subject to the ills that flesh is heir to 
and may, in addition, have a shrewish wife. Your pleasure 
in the lield will depend upon him more than any other, 
therefore try not to jump upon him, but should you do so, 
remember to dismount and help him up, for the life of 
many a fox has been inadvertently saved through the 
wanton destruction of a Huntsman. 

The Whipper-in is harder to destroy. He is usually an 
agile little rascal and no matter how badly mounted, and 
badly mounted he is sure to be, he is darned hard to catch. 
Whippers-in always seem in some inexplicable way related 
to the Fox itself. They have the same sly look and, if 
worth their salt, no small share of its cunning. When he 
puts one hand to the side of his head and screams his 
Gone Away,’ ’tis a dull clod, indeed, whose hair doesn’t 
rise to the crescendo of his screech and whose goose 
pimples don’t spread like a strawberry rash. Now catch 
him if you can, for though his duty is to stay and whip 
Hounds on, ’tis a certainty he will be off like a shot, and 
from the way he claps spurs to his horse you would swear 
he was trying to kill the varmint himself without the aid of 
Pack, Huntsman, Master, or Field, and in truth there is, in 
all probability, little help to be derived from any of them. 
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As for the Field, I shall not strain my meagre powers 
of description. Despite the uniform, each character is as 
different as each face. The old, the young, the fat, the 
thin, the rich, the poor, the banker, the faker, the sport 
and the sportsman, the male and the female, the brave and 
the timid, the gay and the somber, those who hunt to ride 
and those who ride to hunt, and those who can do neither; 
crowd and jostle, explain and complain, dare and shirk, 
gossip and clatter, help and hinder. Forty start and four 
finish. You know them well, 1 am sure. Therefore, I shall 
content myself with setting down certain hints as to 
proper deportment and leave all else to your powers of 
observation. 

As Hounds move off, jockey yourself into a position 
as close to the Master as possible. Though he may have 
barely noticed you when you saluted him at the Meet, he 
cannot well neglect to do so if you ride in his pocket. 
While Hounds are drawing a covert, he will be forced to 
pull up to give them time. You may then inquire for the 
health of his family and otherwise display a friendly 
interest in his welfare, which should ignite a spark in him. 
When he explodes you may move off a few paces, or 
perhaps he will move off from you. Don’t be discouraged; 
there are probably a dozen good jokes about hunting that 
you are saving for such an opportunity. The one about the 
fox running last is always sure fire. While he is burning up, 
Hounds will probably find, and if you gallop away on his 
heels you will soon find an opportunity to get even with 
him for his rudeness. 

After about five minutes, Hounds will check. This 
means that they will stop running and start to smell 
around the ground as if they were looking for something. 
Don’t bother to help them. They arc the only ones who 
know what they are looking for, and while they search, 
you will find an opportunity for a little chat with your 
companions. This is called coffee-housing and il the 
members of the Masters of Fox Hounds Association have 
any political influence at all (and God knows they should 
have) you can lay five to one that it is they and they alone 
who are responsible for coffee rationing. The subject of 
your conversation can be almost any agreeable topic; 
music, art, scandal, racing, or love, but avoid speaking of 
operations. The hunting field is no place for light chatter 
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about surgeons or hospitals. Speak of taxes, if you must, 
but not of knives or splints. 

You have now progressed, dearly beloved, from a find 
to a check and the time has arrived for a view. Those Fox 
Hunters who live to respect old age are those in whom the 
esthetic sense is most highly developed, and what is so 
pleasing to a properly developed estheticism as a lovely 
view? Picture to yourself the rolling hills, the purling 
brooks, the majestic woodlands of a fair Hunting Country 
and you will agree, I am sure, that nothing could be more 
inspiring. Therefore, when Hounds leave off their aimless 
sniffing and raise the sweet dissonance of their mutual cry , 
risk not your neck in wild, careening chase but, hieing to 
some lofty eminence, there gaze with soft appreciative 
eyes on Nature’s gorgeous handiwork; and, drinking in the 
beauty of her lavish plan, refresh the fabric of your thirsty 
soul. 


The View 

What, though the wild, unseemly bore, 
Constricts the word to objects two by four, 
Confines its meaning to a dwarfish box 
And labels it, exclusively, The Fox. 

A view’s a view, deny it as you will, 

And none compares to that gained from a hill! 


From this, the next to the last stage of all well 
organized Hunts, good judgment and those instincts 
bestowed upon us by this same all-wise and all-bountiful 
Mother Nature will lead us unerringly to the grand finale. 
Once more calling upon my eager Muse I shall, in the lofty, 
poetic vein befitting the occasion, bring you to the 
ultimate thule and well deserved reward of all good 
sportsmen who, disdaining danger, court the hazards of the 
chase with high hearts and undiluted spirits. 
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The Kill 


Come Heroes, let us in the glass of fashion pour 
The spirit of the hour, and one thing more, 

The sparkling essence of the good white rock, 
To fortify our mettle ’gainst the shock; 

And, what the gods so cunningly distill, 

With steady hands, take up and bravely kill! 

“Gambado” 



The Master 
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Marlboro's Fund Program 


September 11 through September 30, 1972 




deficit 


total 

.50 per cent to 

from 1971 


handle 

Maryland Fund 

meeting 

distributed 

$10,600,260 

$53,001.30 

$3,509.71 

$48,500 

Fund expenditures: 


Fund revenue from meeting 

.$53,001.30 

purses . 

breeders awards . 

.$42,500.00 

. 3,825.00 

Deficit from 1971 meeting . 

. 3,509.71 

stallion awards. 

. 1,575.00 

Available funds . 

.$49,491.59 

service charge to 

Md. Horse Breeders 


Distributed . 

. 48,500.00 

Association . 

. 600.00 

Surplus to be 


Total.. 

.$48,500.00 

distributed in 1973 . 

.$ 991.59 


Colonial Pitcher trophy is presented 
to Eddie Wahler, assistant trainer 
of Short Snort, and jockey Anthony Black 
by Mrs. Rhoda Christmas Bowling. 


Below, Mrs. H. Y. Haffner's homebred 
Short Snort, 2-year-old son of Panacean, 
scores over Ramaru in Colonial Pitcher. 
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Service Charge 
Bonus To M.H.B.A. 


FIRST DAY (September 11) 

Purse $7,500. 3 -year-olds and up, foaled in Maryland that have not won 
two races other than maiden, claiming or starter since August 12. 
Allowance. 

1 mile. 7 competed. 

Winner: SIR JUDEX, by Panacean 
Breeder Bonus: R. E. Vogelman, Jr. 

Stallion Bonus: Hill-N-Dale Farm 

SIXTH DAY (September 16) 

Purse $10,000. 3-year-olds and up, fillies and mares, foaled in Maryland. 
Handicap. 

1 mile. 7 competed. 

Winner: GINGERM1NT, by Big Rock Candy 
Breeder Bonus: Alec J. Bullock 
Stallion Bonus: Leonard Loveridge 

Ninth DAY (September 20) 

Purse $7,500. 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Allow¬ 
ance. 

6 Vi furlongs. 8 competed. 

Winner: SHORT SNORT, by Panacean 
Breeder Bonus: Mrs. Howard Y. Haffner 
Stallion Bonus: Hill-N-Dale Farm 


$ 675.00 
$ 337.50 


S 900.00 
$ 450.00 


$ 675.00 
$ 337.50 


$ 75.00 

$ 37.50 


$ 100.00 

$ 50.00 


$ 75.00 

$ 37.50 


Potomac Plate Handicap presentation 
includes (from left) J. Crook, E. Cotero, 
Pere Doon’s owner Mrs. Jesse Crook, 
Ernest N. Cory, Jr., Hal C. B. Clagett. 


Pere Doon captures Potomac Plate Handicap 
for owner-breeder Mrs. Jesse Crook. 
He is by Niksar—Well Doon by More Sun. 
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TWELFTH DAY (September 23) 

Purse $10,000. 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Handicap. 

1 mile. 6 competed. 

Winner: PERE DOON, by Niksar 

Breeder Bonus: Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Crook $ 900.00 $ 100.00 

Stallion Bonus: Wilshire Farm and Kennersley Stud $ 450.00 $ 50.00 

FIFTEENTH DAY (September 27) 

Purse $7,500. 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have not won 
$3,300 twice since September 2. Allowance. 

6*/2 furlongs. 8 competed. 

Winner: CONTROLLED LANDING, by First Landing 

Breeder Bonus: Dr. and Mrs. G. G. Meredith $ 675.00 $ 75.00 

Stallion Bonus: None. 


Marlboro's Open Race Bonuses 


Day 

Race 

Horse 

Amt. of 
Bonus 

Service Charge 
To M.H.B.A. 

Breeder 

1 

1 

1 

7 

HOME JEROME 
TRIPLE PRIDE 

S257.04 

211.68 

$28.56 

23.52 

Horace W. Dietrich, Jr. 
William and Clarence 
Adams and Triple 
A Farm 



Thomas D’Alesandro (second from right) 
gives Mason-Dixon Handicap trophy 
to Mrs. Robert Bullock, Mrs. Alex Bullock, 
Anthony Agnello and Alex J. Bullock. 


Equalling track record for a mile, 
A. J. Bullock's homebred Gingermint romps 
to 9-length victory in the Mason-Dixon. 




H Tr| 
P, J\ 
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2 

6 

LIGHT AIRS 

211.68 

23.52 

Mrs. Henry Obre 

2 

8 

A WHOLE BUNCH 

302.40 

33.60 

W. T. Leatherbury 

2 

9 

MR. ROBINSON 

226.80 

25.20 

E. Edward Houghton 

3 

1 

IRON BOUND 

204.12 

22.68 

S. O. Graham 

3 

4 

SAGGY SAM 

151.20 

16.80 

Clifton Veirs, Sr. 

4 

1 

BAHAMAS SOLO 

226.80 

25.20 

Glade Valley Farms, Inc. 

5 

1 

VIEWFINDER 

287.28 

31.92 

Harold Herman 

5 

2 

MISS ODELLA 

264.60 

29.40 

L. S. MacPhail 

5 

4 

EXTON MISS 

211.68 

23.52 

R. E. Vogelman, Jr. and 
Harold A. Eskew 

5 

7 

SKY FLIGHT 

340.20 

37.80 

Charles T. Berry, Jr. 

5 

9 

LEST 

211.68 

23.52 

Richard W. Trapnell, III 

6 

2 

TRIPLE PRIDE 

204.12 

22.68 

William and Clarence 
Adams and Triple 

A Farm 

7 

3 

APOLLO SPIN 

204.12 

22.68 

John A. Manfuso 

7 

5 

SUNBERN MISS 

264.60 

29.40 

William E. Smythe 

7 

7 

RHIGO 

287.28 

31.92 

R. S. Reynolds, Jr. 

7 

8 

JOVIAL STORY 

317.52 

35.28 

Victor Mosca 

8 

1 

ARTIST S CHOICE 

226.80 

25.20 

John E. Hughes 

8 

2 

NUI NUI 

2 11.68 

23.52 

Mrs. Stein Mulligan 

8 

3 

RAILROAD AVENUE 

226.80 

25.20 

Dr. I. W. Frock 

9 

1 

TOPPERS MARKET 

204.12 

22.68 

Talbot J. Albert, Jr. 

9 

2 

FREE AT LAST 

287.28 

31.92 

Estate of F. Baldi 

9 

4 

LYGOT 

204.12 

22.68 

Victor N. Rude 

9 

5 

BOARDWALK BARON 

287.28 

31.92 

James P. Simpson, III 

10 

2 

FORWARD STAR 

189.00 

21.00 

Bernard Klein 

10 

7 

GUNNERY SERGEANT 

257.04 

28.56 

Ford Stables 

11 

3 

NATIONAL DANCER 

226.80 

25.20 

Lindy M. Redding 

11 

4 

GOLDEN BALL 

211.68 

23.52 

O’Brien Brothers 

11 

5 

GUSHING GOLD 

189.00 

21.00 

Francis J. Wilson 

11 

6 

BRAVE SQUAW 

317.52 

35.28 

Country Life Farm 


Owner-breeder-trainer R. E. Vogelman, Jr. 
and jockey Danny Wright display trophy 
won by Sir Judex in the Figure Cup, 
opening day feature at Marlboro meeting. 


Ray Vogelman-trained entry finishes 
one-two in the Figure Cup, with Sir Judex 
defeating Hoosier Grand by l!/ 2 lengths. 




LBORC 
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12 

1 

HAZEL WAND 

189.00 

21.00 

Mrs. Lloyd Watner 

12 

3 

ANNE F. 

287.28 

31.92 

Hunter Faulconer 

12 

5 

KITCHEN WINDOW 

287.28 

31.92 

N. L. Cohen 

12 

7 

NOLACHUCKY 

317.52 

35.28 

Leonard E. Bolen 

13 

5 

GRESHAM'S LAW 

196.56 

21.84 

Mrs. Henry Obre 

13 

7 

QUIROCK 

257.04 

28.56 

Frank N. Kretsinger 

13 

9 

DICK GIBSON 

158.76 

17.64 

U. W. Froe 

14 

2 

MOON YEAR 

189.00 

21.00 

Mrs. Augustus Riggs, IV 

14 

7 

LIGHT AIRS 

257.04 

28.56 

Mrs. Henry Obre 

14 

9 

SAGGY SAM 

196.56 

21.84 

Clifton Veirs, Sr. 

15 

5 

OAK STAR 

151.20 

16.80 

Bernard Klein 

15 

6 

GORDA SOUND 

196.56 

21.84 

Douglas R. Small 

16 

1 

LA STREGA 

189.00 

21.00 

Mrs. Daniel Marzani 

16 

2 

ITS A DREAM 

287.28 

31.92 

C. William Hetzer 

16 

3 

BEACHIE 

226.80 

25.20 

John D. Swetnam 

16 

6 

TIME FOR VALOR 

257.04 

28.56 

Mrs. Margaret Teller 

Riggs 

16 

6 

ARTIST'S PRIDE 

415.80 

46.20 

John E. Hughes 

17 

4 

HEIR TO GOLD 

151.20 

16.80 

Francis J. Wilson 

17 

8 

RHIGO 

378.00 

42.00 

R. S. Rt'ynolds, Jr. 

18 

1 

LESLIP 

189.00 

21.00 

Dr. I. W. Frock 

18 

5 

GAY CHARLIE 

317.52 

35.28 

Alec J. Bullock 

18 

7 

GINGERMINT 

450.00 

50.00 

Alec J. Bullock 


TOTAL BREEDER BONUS PAYMENTS .$12,969.36 

TOTAL SERVICE CHARGE TO M.H.B.A.$ 1,441.04 


TOTAL BREEDER BONUS PAYMENTS .$12,969.36 

TOTAL SERVICE CHARGE TO M.H.B.A.$ 1,441.04 


At right, Sherbrooke (on rail) 
and Gingermint equal track record 
as they battle to dead-heat 
in Governor's Gold Cup handicap. 


Below, Controlled Landing leads 
Chick's Nancy and Reta N. to wire 
in Marlboro Breeders purse. 
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Laurel’s Maryland Fund Program 

October 2 through January 1 (dark December 12 and December 25) 


$ 6,500 purse.- 

.Maiden 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Preference to nonstarters 
for a claiming price of $5,000 or less. 6 furlongs. 

$ 6,500 purse.- 

.Maiden 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Preference to nonstarters for a claiming 
"price of $5,000 or less. 6 furlongs. 

$ 7,500 purse.- 

.2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have not won two races. Winners pre¬ 
ferred. 6 furlongs. 

$ 7,500 purse.- 

.2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland which have not won a race other 
than maiden or claiming. Winners preferred. 7 furlongs. 

$ 7,500 purse.- 

_2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have not won a race other than maiden 
or claiming. Winners preferred. 6 furlongs. 

$10,000 purse.- 

_2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland which have never won a sweepstakes. 

7 furlongs. 

$10,000 purse.- 

-2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have never won a sweepstakes. 7 furlongs. 

$ 6,500 purse.- 

.3- and 4-year-old maidens foaled in Maryland. Preference to horses which have not 
started for a claiming price of $5,000 or less. 1 mile. Turf. 

$ 6,500 purse.- 

-3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Claiming price $12,500 to $10,500. 7 furlongs. 

$12,500 purse.- 

-3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. 1 mile. Turf. 

$12,500 purse.- 

-3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 7 furlongs. 

$10,000 purse.- 

Fillies and mares, 3-year-olds and up, foaled in Maryland. Nonwinners of two races 
"since May 31 other than maiden, claiming or starter. 6 furlongs. 

$10,000 purse.- 

3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have not won three races in 1972 other 
"than maiden, claiming or starter. 7 furlongs. 


$12,500 purse.— 3-year-olds and up foaled In Maryland. 1 1/16 miles. Turf. 

Any substitute races written will be for older horses. 



_Laurel Stakes 

$20,000-added.- 

..Constellation Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. 1 1/16 miles. 
Turf. 

$20,000-added.- 

Maryland Futurity. For 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland, the produce of mares served 
in the State of Maryland. 7 furlongs. 

$20,000-added.- 

-Senatorial Stakes. For 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 1 1/16 miles. 

$20,000-added.- 

-Monumental Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. 1 1/16 miles. 

$20,000-added.- 

-E. Taylor Chewning Handicap. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. 1 mile. 


Purses are exclusive of breeder and stallion bonuses. In all Maryland Fund races a sum equivalent to 10 per cent of gross purse 
is paid to breeder of the winner and a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of gross purse is paid to owner of stallion which sired 
winner, providing stallion stood in Maryland at the time winner was conceived. 
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Maryland 
Foal Report 


FAR OUT, by Counterpoint, dk.b. or br.c., April 
10, by Journalist. Francis P. Noonan. 

GEORGE’S FOLLY, by Undulator, b.f., March 23, 
by Noble Jay. Carl W. Kettenbach. Mare to 
Potomac. 

HERO LOOK, by Mister Gus, dk.b. or br.c., Feb¬ 
ruary 27, by Sir Beau. Francis P. Noonan. Mare to 
Mr. Brogann. 

IGITUR, by ‘Half Crown or Gaudeamus, dk.b. or 
br.c., April 23, by Journalist. Mrs. John Swaggart. 

JACOLETTE, by Call Over, b.f., May 17, by Pre¬ 
sented. Jack H. Denning. Marc to Presented. 

ROYAL TOAST, by Prince Sarto, b.c., April 20, by 
Bold Sun. Dan M. Riddle. Mare to Bold Sun. 

SCANDINAVIAN LADY, by ‘Coasting, b.c., April 
4, by Presented. Jack H. Denning. Mare to 
•Elysium II. 



PATENT #3469822 

PORT-A-PAD 

by 

Joe O’Brien 


THE PORTABLE 
PADDOCK FOR 
THOROUGHBREDS! 



Easy to assemble and transport from one track to 
another. 

Give horses new health and vitality with more fresh air, 
sunshine and freedom. 

Adjustable to size to suit the temperament and dis¬ 
position of spirited Thoroughbreds. 

Safety and control out of stalls without constant 
attention by grooms allows more time for other duties 
and horses. 

When assembled in circle it makes a perfect small cooling 
off pen. 

No stakes or ground fasteners are required. The Port-A* 
Pad has been designed and tested by expert horsemen. 
Can’t hurt horses because all rough ends and bolt ends 
are on outside to prevent scratches and rubbing. 

Each eight foot section has a top and bottom rail and 
a center support for extra strength. 

Available in Hot Rip Galvanized, Aluminum or Green 
Vinyl Wire. 

LOW COST — order Port-A-Pad in a few sections or the 
recommended 12 sections and gate panel for a full 
exercise circle, approximately 38 feet in diameter. 


National Horse Census Urged 

The National Horse Industry Advisory Com¬ 
mittee recommended last month that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Statistical Re¬ 
porting Service establish and maintain a com¬ 
plete national horse census. 

The newly organized 34-member committee, 
which held its first meeting last month also 
endorsed the concept of legislation to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to support State 
programs for animal health research. 

The purpose of the Committee is to advise 
the Secretary and other officials of the De¬ 
partment on research, disease control, educa¬ 
tional programs and other activities affecting 
horse producers, owners and users. 


GRADY HORSE 
TRANSPORTATION, INC. 

Offers Quality Service to Marylanders. 
Michael E. Grady Unionville, Pa. 19375 
(215) 347-2220 



EASILY ERECTED two men can move and erect 
the Port-A-Pad in a few minutes. Takes very little 
storage space on trucks or in stables when not 
in use. 


Shipped anywhere—Same week ordered 
There are some Distributorships still available. 

For Additional Information Or To Order, Contact 

Manufactured exclusively by 

Universal Industries, Inc. 

5905 Kenwood Ave., Baltimore, Md. 21237 
Telephone (301) 668-0900 
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Cooperative 

Extension 

Service 


A new handbook describing the breeding 
an d raising of light horses and ponies has been 
published by the U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The new publication, by USDA’s Agricul¬ 
tural Research Service, lists 26 common light 
horse and pony breeds and describes the char¬ 
acteristics of each. Photographs of each breed 
af e also included. 

The handbook gives information useful to 
both amateur and professional horsemen, such 
a s selecting horses, determining age, care and 
feeding, necessary equipment and diseases and 
parasites. Valuable tables on recommended 
allowances of minerals and vitamins and a guide 
to feeding the light horse should help the ex¬ 


perienced breeder improve his feeding program. 

Other sections include horse judging, man¬ 
agement, horsemanship and listings of breed 
registry associations and horse magazines. The 
illustrations include floor plans for a horse 
barn, proper feet trimming, types of bits and 
other tack and even a sample breeding contract 
for stallion owners. 

Dr. M. E. Ensminger, noted authority on 
horses, collaborated with ARS in preparing the 
publication. 

Single copies of Agriculture Handbook No. 
394, "Breeding and Raising Horses,” are avail¬ 
able for $1 each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Please use zip codes. 


TRANQUILLITY MANOR FARMS 

MONKTON, MARYLAND 21111 

BOARDING • SCHOOLING • SHOWING 


HUNTERS • JUMPERS • SHOW HORSES 


INSTRUCTION POST AND RAIL PADDOCKS 

BEGINNERS THRU ADVANCED AND PASTURES 

AUDREY B. MERRYMAN, MGR. (301) 666-2518 

24 HOUR SUPERVISION 

350 ACRES & FACILITIES DEVOTED TO THE HORSE 
IN THE HEART OF MARYLAND HUNT COUNTRY 
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LABOR FREE FOALING WITH DICTOGRAPH’S 
NEW CLOSED CIRCUIT T.V. CAMERA... 



GARDIAN 


This year you can have complete 24 hour observation of 
your mares. Watch every critical move they make in your 
warm, dry house with DICTOGRAPH’S NEW CLOSED 
CIRCUIT T.V. CAMERA. Unlike a night watchman, DICTO¬ 
GRAPH’S new closed circuit camera will never fall asleep. 
It’s completely portable. Take your new eyes everywhere 
you go. Because of it’s compactness, you can watch the 
late show or take your new eyes to the kitchen for a snack 
.. . without ever losing sight of your mares. THE DICTO¬ 
GRAPH CLOSED CIRCUIT T.V. CAMERA is quiet, easy to 
install, and cost’s less than a night watchman. 


DICTOGRAPH 
■SECURITY SYSTEMS 
OF MARYLAND 
486-0033 


For a free, no obligation estimate or 

free literature on BROODMARE SUR¬ 
VEILLANCE mail this coupon to: DICTO¬ 
GRAPH SECURITY SYSTEMS OF MARY¬ 
LAND, 3635 Old Court Rd., Balto., Md. 
21208. . , 
Dictograph 


ADDRESS. 

CITY_ 

ZIP_ 








































Maryland Fall Sales 

Continued from page 53 

G. Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm in Glyndon. 
Rattan (Hip No. 76) was consigned to the 
sale by Stuart S. Janney Jr.’s Locust Hill Farm. 
Mr. Janney also sold *Cassarate (Hip No. 136). 
She was purchased in foal to * Pieces of Eight 
II by W. R. Buehler of St. Leonard, Md. for 
$ 6 , 000 . 

In all, 122 broodmares were sold for a total 
of $251,600 and an average of $2,062. 

A weanling filly by Quadrangle topped the 
second session. Consigned by Lewis S. Wiley, 
Agent, the chestnut filly, which sold as Hip No. 
232, brought $7,700 on a final bid from Harry 
L. Landry’s Stonebridge Farm. Wiley, who acted 
as agent for the consignors of 36 weanlings, 
yearlings, broodmares, horses of racing age and 
4 scallion shares is from The Plains, Virginia. 
Mr. Landry, who also purchased a weanling 
filly by Military Plume for $1,300, is from 
Leesburg. Classic-winning Quadrangle, sire of 
6 stakes winners including $500,000 earner 
Susan’s Girl, stands at Blue Ridge Farm in 
Upperville, Va. 

Second highest price for the evening was a 
yearling filly (Hip No. 264) by Hail to All 
out of Little Tennessee, by Tim Tam. Pur¬ 
chased for $5,600 by James P. Ryan of Colum¬ 
bia, Md., the filly was one of 19 consigned by 
David O. Evans of Hillside, New Jersey. She is 
the third foal of her dam who is a half-sister 
to American Derby winner Beau Prince. 

Jacob Popkin of West Springfield, Mass., 
signed the ticket for the third highest priced 
offering, going to $5,500 for Hip No. 262, a 
yearling colt by Misty Flight. Mr. Popkin also 
purchased a yearling colt by * Royal Serenade 
for $4,800. 

Brig. Gen. Pleas B. Rogers, president of the 
West Virginia Thoroughbred Breeders Asso¬ 
ciation, signed two sales slips for the H. W. 
Dick Co.—Hip No. 207, a weanling colt by 
Lucky Debonair for $5,200 and a weanling colt 
by Bronze Babu for $3,000. 

Three stallions were catalogued but only one 
was sold. Mah War, a 10-year-old half-brother 
to four stakes winners including Tumiga and 
Dedimoud brought $1,300 on a final bid from 
Henry Gill. Great Host was scratched from the 
sale, and # Jalico failed to attain his reserve. 

Largest single consignment in the sale was 
that of Brook Hill Farm which dispersed 23 
head for $64,000, an average of $2,783. 


1972 


Mid-Winter . 
Eastern Fall . 
Md. Fall . . . 

No. Sold Amount 
165 $ 271,400 

. 178 1,277,900 

. 270 499,900 

Average 

$1,645 

7,179 

1,851 

year’s totals . 

. 613 

$2,049,200 

$3,343 


1971 


Mid-Winter . 
Eastern Fall . 
Md. Fall . . . 

No. Sold Amount 
. 108 $ 249,400 

. 172 935,500 

. 239 405,650 

Average 

$2,309 

5,438 

1,697 

year’s totals . 

. 519 

$1,590,550 

$3,065 


1970 


Mid-Winter . 
Eastern Fall . 
Md. Fall . . . 

No. Sold Amount 
102 S 219,100 
. 183 791,200 

. 224 280,350 

A verage 
$2,148 
4,324 
1,253 

year’s total 

. 509 

SI,290,650 

$2,575 


1969 



No. Sold Amount Average 
Mid-Winter.. 83 $ 316,150 $3,809 

Eastern Fall . . 187 734,500 3,928 

Virginia Breeders Night 
at Timonium 73 312,900 4,286 

Md. Fall .... 305 396,000 1,298 


year’s totals . . 

648 

$1,759,550 

$2,715 


1968 


Mid-Winter . . 
June Mixed . . 
Eastern Fall . . 
Md. Fall - 

No. Sold Amount 
135 $ 228,150 

61 62,550 

225 1,123,300 

368 488,850 

Average 

$1,690 

1,025 

4,992 

1,328 

year’s totals . . 

789 

$1,902,850 

$2,412 


1967 


Mid-Winter . . 
June Mixed . . 
Eastern Fall . . 
Md. Fall _ 

No. Sold Amount 
95 S 113,300 
95 180,000 

187 836,300 

360 623,750 

Average 
$1,193 
1,895 
4,472 
1,733 

year’s totals . . 

737 

$1,753,350 

$2,379 


1966 


DuPont Disp. 
First Spring . 
Second Spring 
Jacobs- 

MacPhail . . 
Eastern Fall . . 
Md. Fall .... 

No. Sold Amount 
72 $2,868,600 

88 219,900 

77 138,200 

83 459,500 

316 911,900 

418 498,300 

Average 

$39,841 

2,498 

1,795 

5,536 

2,885 

1,192 

year’s totals . . 

1,054 

$5,096,400 

$ 4,835 


Note: In the summer of 1969 the Fasig-Tipton Com¬ 
pany began listing horses bought in by consignors as 
"not sold."" In all previous years, chargebacks had 
been carried in the summaries as being "sold" for 
the final price bid by their consignors. 
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Broodmares 

1— Eskimo Princess; Mrs. Miles Valentine; $1,300; 
W. B. Weaver, Jr. 

2— # Espadaja; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis 
S. Wiley, Agent; $1,100; Robert Farmer. 

3— Faila Suit; Summer Hill Farm; $900; Edward 
I. Porr. 

4— Fairest Maid; Mr. & Mrs. G. W. Ewalt; $700; 
G. Edgar Steffee, Agt. 

5 — Fear Lass; Richard Cross, III; $700; Charles 
Shell. 

6— Field of Rose; Est. Graham French, The 
Gambit, Agent; $1,200; Laura P. Gosnay. 

7— Fine News; R. S. Reynolds, Jr.; $400; Charles 
Shell. 

8— First Blossom; Mrs. Henry D. Paxson; $2,000; 
Pleas B. Rogers. 

9— First List; L. Clay Camp, Agt.; $400; W. A. 
Jack, Jr. 

10— First Mollart; Arthur M. Hine; $300; W. T. 
Dean. 

11— Florida Heart; Mrs. Susan B. Fisher; NOT 
SOLD. 

11A—For Way Go; Colonial Farm; $3,000; Nor¬ 
man Casse. 

12— Fountain Fancy; Deerwood Farm Stables; $400; 
Pinecrest Farm. 

13— * Froth II; David O. Evans; $900; Frank J. 
Viggiani. 

14— Furry Landing; Tyson Gilpin, Agt.; OUT. 

15— Gabby’s Babe; Michael D. Flynn; $700; Nor¬ 
man Casse. 


16— General Note; Pelican Stable; $2,500; C. 
Marshall Glass. 

17— *Gcraldina; David D. Eaton; $500; Charles R. 
McGinnes, Agt. 

17A—Globe Talent; Colonial Farm; $700; Peter 
Jay. 

18— Goddess Gold; Wm. S. Hcbb, III, Agt.; NOT 
SOLD. 

19— Gogail; Colin MacLeod; $700; J. J. Stewart. 

20— Going Thing; Mary B. Neill; NOT SOLD. . 

21— Happy Lagoon; Mr. & Mr. H. H. Prentice, 
Penrage Farm, Agent; NOT SOLD. 

22— Heavenly Flame; L. Clay Camp, Agt.; $500; 
Paul A. Hynes. 

23— High Princess; Lion's Share (Mrs. George L. 
Howe); $700; Herbert E. Steele. 

24— WITHDRAWN. 

25— WITHDRAWN. 

26— Kauai Lass; Jerold C. Hoffberger, Green Wil¬ 
low Farms, Agt.; $2,000; Trcetop Stable. 

27— King’s Darling; Douglas Small, Jr.; OUT. 

28— Kings Peg; R. W. Henderson; NOT SOLD. 

29— Knuckles; Dispersal of Brook Hill Farm, Lewis 
S. Wiley, Agt.; $2,700; F. A. Howard, Agt. 

30— Languid; Dispersal of Brook Hill Farm, Lewis 
Wiley Agt.; $12,500; Farnsworth Farm. 

31— Light Wave; Mr. & Mrs. Thos. S. Glass; NOT 
SOLD. 

32— # Lillet; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis S. 
Wiley, Agt.; $1,100; Norman Casse. 


The Statistical Record 

THE ONL Y WAY TO GET ALL THE FACTS 
ABOUT BRITISH BLOODSTOCK 


Contents 

★ Leading Sires Lists (9 categories) 

★ Sires of Winners and Placed Horses 

★ Dams of Winners and Placed Horses 

★ Two-year-old Winners 

★ Maternal Grand sires of Winners and Placed Horses 

★ Sires of British Winners Abroad 

★ Dams of British Winners Abroad 

★ Sires for 73 

★ Return of Mares for 1972 —General Stud Book 
Supplement 

★ Stallion Fertility Figures 

★ Yearling Sales Averages 

★ Foal Sales Averages 

★ Free Handicaps 

★ 4 generation pedigrees of all pattern race winners 
and leading stakes winners abroad 

★ Breeders of winners 

★ Distances won by stallions' progeny 

★ Average earnings index and cumulative sires totals 

Speed 

Subscribers will receive each of the four issues 
within three weeks of the final statistics being fed 
into the computer on the Monday following Saturday’s 
racing. 


ORDER FORM 

Please send me: 

The 1972 Statistical Record at a cost of $46 
(including Broodmare Foaling Records for 
the 3 big winter sales) 

Cheque enclosed .. 

Name and address to which publications 
should be posted 

Name . 

Address . 


Signature . 

The Statistical Record 

Published by Weatherbys and 
Stud & Stable Limited 
149 Fleet Street. London EC4A 2BU 
(01 353 8648) 
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33— Liska; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis S. 
Wiley, Agt.; $3000; G. Edgar Steffee, Agt. 

34— Little Fraud; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis 
S. Wiley, Agt.; $1,200; Robert Singer. 

35— Lorgnette; Mr. & Mrs. H. H. Prentice, Pen- 
rage Farm, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 

36— Lots of Will; McDonogh School, Willis K. 
Lynch, Agt.; $300; Rose Retreat Farm. 

37— Lucent; R. W. Trapnell, III; $1,600; G. Edgar 
Steffee, Agt. 

38— Magic Recall; Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $900; 
Gypsy Hill Farm. 

39— Maisielee; Pelican Stable; $5,000; Rocketts 
Mill Farm, Agt. 

40— Manda Merelia; Mrs. Henry D. Paxson; $3,100; 
F. A. Howard, Agt. 

40A—Maralal; Colonial Farm; $4,000; Frank J. 
Viggiani. 

41— Mary Rose boro; J. Lawrence Millison; OUT. 

42— Matrix; Charles D. Morgan; $2,900; G. Edgar 
Steffee, Agt. 

43— Maybecouldbe; Gilbert Blom; 518,500; D. 
Miller, Agt. 

44— Melanie; Derry Meeting Farm, Agt.; $900; 
Roberta Singer. 

45— Merry Spin; Katharine M. Voss; $100; Ellis R. 
Lippincott. 

46— Michi Michi; Edmarve Farm (Dr. A. E. 
Verdi); NOT SOLD. 

47— Milady Dares; David O. Evans; $1,800; Eliza¬ 
beth A. Vogel. 

48— Milky Whey; R. W. Trapnell, III; $3,500; G. 
Edgar Steffee, Agt. 


48A—Miss Laura Dee; Colonial Farm; $1,600; Jos. 

F. Malloy. 

49 —Miss Picture; Mrs. Susan B. Fisher; $4,500; 
Benray Farm. 

50 _Missy Royal; Constantinos Placiotis; NOT 

SOLD. 

51 — Morning Glory; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm; 
Lewis S. Wiley, Agent; $2,000; Tyson Gilpin, 
Agt. 

52— M’Selle de Fer; Derry Meeting Farm, Agt.; 
$900; Charlton B. Rogers, III. 

53 — Muffcts Puddin; P. Lawrence Millison; NOT 
SOLD. 

54 _My Prince; David O. Evans; $200; J. J. 

Stewart. 

55 _Myrtle S.; Verulam Farms; $1,100; Cathy 

O’Donnell. 

56 _Nadebelle; G. Graham Dennis; $500; John 

G. Elmer. 

57 _Neptcllc; R. W. Henderson; $400; Hydrick 

Weingcs. 

58 —Never Set; Dr. George C. Szego; $400; 
Comedy Hill Farm. 

59 _Nice Price; Hay Hill Farm (Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 

M. Nelson); $600; Treetop Stable. 

60 _Pamela M.; Mr. & Mrs. Thos. S. Glass; $600; 

Leonard Ask in. 

61— Paneat; H. R. Buchanan, Jr.; $900; Gypsy 
Hill Farm. 

62— Pardner’s Choice; David O. Evans; $5,000; 
Peter Fuller. 

63 — Pcricada; Jerold C. Hoffberger, Green Willow 
Farms, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 


THERE’S A 
PLACE FOR 


EVERY 

BREEDING 


FORMULA 707 ON 


FARM 


- 707 , 

; 1 *» . ,, 

* 1 i 



Feed it and see results with your 2 YEAR 0LDS IN TRAINING 
STALLIONS WITH HEAVY BREEDING SCHEDULES 

NURSING FOALS FOR FASTER GROWTH O MARES THAT ARE HARD TO SETTLE 



COMMON SENSE HORSE NUTRITION tells how to plan well 
balanced rations to improve performance of all horses. From 
your feed dealer or use coupon. 

Enclosed Is 250 for copy of Common Sense Horse Nutrition. 

name 

address __ ___ 

city _ state _ zip 

JOHN EWING COMPANY • LaSALLE, COLO. 80645 
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64— Pete’s Brain; Nicholas Glagola; $1,100; Frank 
J. Viggiani. 

65— Pilotess; Derry Meeting Farm; $2,700; Charles 

R. McGinnes, Agt. 

66 — Pious Pansy; Deerwood Farm Stables; NOT 
SOLD. 

67— Playland; Hay Hill Farm (Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
M. Nelson); $600; James C. Drake. 

68 — Play n’ Win; John Sellman; $1,400; Edward 
I. Porr. 

69— Polka Lady; Est. Ford B. Draper, Derry Meeting 
Farm, Agt.; $1,400; Gilbert H. Garlets. 

70— Princess Poppy; Glade Valley Farms, Inc., Agt.; 
$8,000; J. W. Y. Martin, Jr., Agt. 

71— Purse of Gold; Cantarana Ranch, Heritage 
Farm, Agt.; $2,000; Dr. G. E. Murnan. 

72— Quadray; Cary Jackson, Agt.; $6,500; Mr. & 
Mrs. G. W. Ewalt. 

73— Queens Coin; R. R. & D. E. McNabb; $200; 
Pinecrest Farm. 

74— Quiet Girl; Verulam Farms; $900; F. Darling. 

75— Racy Deb; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis 

S. Wiley, Agt.; $2,000; Treetop Stable. 

7 6 — Rattan; Locust Hill Farm; $10,500; R. A. 
Leonard. 

77— Roquefort; Hay Hill Farm (Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
M. Nelson); $500; Pinecrest Farm. 

78— Royal Toga; Spring Lea Farm; $2,500; Dr. 
G. E. Murnan. 

79— Rumble Grump; Colin MacLeod; $ 1 , 000 ; 
Cathy O’Donnell. 


WARRINGTON’S 
HORSESHOEING SCHOOL 

Now taking applications for January 10,1973 
Ten week shoeing courses 

Anatomy and extensive forge work. We stress quality 
workmanship. Small classes, individual attention. Write 
or call for information. 

Pine Tree Road Townsend, Del. 19734 

(302) 378-2353 


80— Runaway Girl; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, 
Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $2,900; H. W. Dick & 
Co. 

81— Ruthie H.; Verulam Farms; OUT. 

82— Samphire; Wm. S. Hebb II, Agt.; $2,500; Jed 
Nelligan, Agt. 

83— Saucily; Est. Ford B. Draper, Derry Meeting 
Farm, Agt.; $2,500; Henry F. Freund. 

84— Scheery; L. Clay Camp, Agt.; $600; James A. 
Johnson. 

85— Scooterpooper; Red N Blue Farm; $3,700; Ben- 
ray Farm. 

86 — Sea Mist; Mrs. Chester A. Lyon; $500; F. A. 
Bonsai, Sr. 

87— She Rates; William R. Burns; $1,700; Jay T. 
Mourar. 

88 — # Skipjack II; Mrs. Virginia Krupski, Ed 
Stevens, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 

89— Smile Happy; Ward Acres Farm; $500; David 
Butts. 

90— Soon Come; Brookmeade Stable; $1,100; Ben- 
ray Farm. 

91— Sparkling Valor; Nicholas Glagola (to dissolve 
partnership); NOT SOLD. 

92— Spondents Dream; Dwight D. Dunton, Tyson 
Gilpin, Agt.; $3,100; Roberta Singer. 

93— Stacys Starter; Benray Farm; $1,300; Dr. G. C. 
Szego. 

94— Stefanne; Benray Farm; $800; Dr. G. E. 
Murnan. 

95— Stolen Jewel; Eastern L. Stables; OUT. 


TAX REDUCTION SALE 

Fleet Nasrullah mare, 9 years old, 17.0 hands. In foal 
to stallion which was leading 2-year-old, rated at 125 
lbs. on Experimental Handicap. $10,000 OR $6,000 if 
you pay stud fee at time of foaling. Telephone (703) 
364-2627, mornings or (703) 768-5329, answering 
service will accept messages at any time. 


DRIVE FOR HORSES 

We are your distributors in Maryland. 

A. V. M. Products, Inc. 
Chester Springs, I*a. 19425 

Call for the name of your nearest dealer 

(215) 827-7039 


DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 


Vans Available 
For Hunts 
And Shows 



Vans Daily 
To 

Race Tracks 


5207 Reisterstown Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21215 
Telephone Day or N ght (3011 367-6077 
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96— Sun River; Paul Bowman; $500; Cathy 
O’Donnell. 

97— Taress; Est. Ford B. Draper, Derry Meeting 
Farm, Agt.; $2,700; Monica Reynolds. 

98— Terry’s Lady; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, 
Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $3,200; W. B. Weaver, 
Jr. 

99— Tethys; Mr. & Mrs. Gordon E. Little (Heritage 
Farm); $1,000; Rose Retreat Farm. 

100— Texas Tale; David O. Evans; $900; Jesse J. 
Crook. 

101— Third Step; Locust Hill Farm; OUT. 

102— Tides In; Eastern L. Stables; $1,200; Dr. G. C. 
Szego. 

103— Topolo; Benray Farm; NOT SOLD. 

104— To Sybil; Cary Jackson, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 

105— Tribal Song; Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $600; A. 
J. McMichael. 

196—Truly Noble; Hart Stotter; $1,000; Hydrick 
Weinges. 

107— Twilight Brush; Eastern L. Stables; OUT. 

108— Vannage; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis S. 
Wiley, Agt.; $1,000; Herbert E. Steele. 

109— Vigorous Wheys; Truman C. Welling; $5,000; 
Jeff Miller Smith. 

110— Walnut Lorraine; Constantinos Placiotis; $500; 
David H. Butts. 

111— Welshwyn; David O. Evans; $1,700; Longford 
Farm. 

112— Wet and Dry; L. Clay Camp, Agt.; OUT. 

113— Whirlie Nord; Mistletoe Farm; OUT. 

114— Winking Queen; Eastern L. Stables; $1,100; 
Treetop Stable. 


115— Winning Wave; Jerold C. Hoffberger, Green 
Willow Farms, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 

116— Yesterday’s Song; Hillstead Farm; $4,000; Dr. 
G. E. Murnan. 

117— Zulutree; Walnut Hall Farm (William P. 
Gilbert); NOT SOLD. 

118— After Song; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis 
S. Wiley, Agt.; $400; Leonard Askin. 

119 — Alert Spin; Hay Hill Farm (Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
M. Nelson); $200; J. J. Stewart. 

120— Alibi Lou; Mrs. Susan B. Fisher; $7,000; 
Michael J. Palenscan. 

121— Alitria; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis S. 
Wiley, Agt.; $6,000; Gypsy Hill Farm. 

122— Amazon Lass; Hunting Lotte Farm; $1,700; 
David H. Butts. 

123— Arya; Richard Cross, III; $200; Mary A. 
Nielson. 

124— WITHDRAWN. 

125— Balaska; Charles D. Morgan; $6,200; Thorough¬ 
bred Breeding Corp. 

126— Baroness Bedros; Hunting Lotte Farm; $1,200; 
Larmonde Stable, Inc. 

127— Bashful Lil; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis 
S. Wiley, Agt.; $900; Gypsy Hill Farm. 

128— B. B. Day; Est. Irving Kirschbaum; $700; R. 
A. Speer. 

129— Beaver Belle; Laura Lawrence, Lewis S. Wiley, 
Agt.; $700; Richard A. Floyd. 

130— Behoove; Charles Stancer; $2,800; Charles R. 
McGinnes, Agt. 

130A—Better Game; Colonial Farm; $700; Jed 
Nelligan, Agt. 
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131— Bit of Fun; Mr. & Mrs. Gordon E. Little 
(Heritage Tarm); $700; Mrs. Charles Smith. 

132— Black Alder; Verulam Farms; $800; Rose 
Retreat Farm. 

133— *Boisaralla; Dispersal Brook Hill Farm, Lewis 
S. Wiley, Agt.; $4,700; Thoroughbred Breeding 
Corp. 

134— Briarcliff Maid; Henry A. Kimball; OUT. 

135— Cassino Jack; Eastern L. Stables; $900; 
Kennersley Stud. 

136— # Cassarate; Locust Hill Farm; $6,000; W. R. 
Buchler. 

137— C’est Magnifique; Charles D. Morgan; $2,500; 
R. Rojo, Agt. 

138— Chicago Flo; Ward Acres Farm; $1,200; A. 
Wolff, M.D. 

139— Composures Belle; David O. Evans; $300; 
Ralph E. Carter, Sr. 

140— Coral Sunrise; C. R. Hadcn and George 
Schneider; $2,000; Mrs. H. G. Schneider. 

141— *Carola II; Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $900; Jesse 
V. Courtney. 

142— Credendum; Jerold C. Hoffberger, Green Wil¬ 
low Farms, Agt.; $1,200; Rocketts Mill Farm. 

143— Dahmone; John R. Gay, Jr., Lewis S. Wiley, 
Agt.; OUT. 

144— Defiant Babu; Jacob Skop, Dr. G. G. Meredith, 
Agt.; $500; Pinecrest Farm. 

145— Denote; Summer Hill Farm; $2,000; Michael 
Palenscar. 

146— Dinner Alone; Mrs. Miles Valentine; $1,300; 
B. A. LeTourneau. 


147— Dordi Darling; Mrs. Stella Pilccki, Donna G. 
Hall, Agt.; $400; Dr. Milton Humphrey. 

148— Doxy Doll; E. DeLong Bowman; $5,400; H. 
W. Dick Co. 

149— Dryad; Lotsoc Stable; $1,500; Morningside 
Farm. 

Horses Of Racing Age 

150— Reason to Steal; Eastern L. Stables; OUT. 

151— Steven’s Gun, Eastern L. Stables; OUT. 

152— Burton; David O. Evans; OUT. 

153— Chic’s War; David O. Evans; $1,000; Edward 
R. Welles. 

154— Fair to All; David O. Evans; OUT. 

155— Flashy Lass; David O. Evans; $1,000; Thomas 
Everhart. 

156— Funfair; David O. Evans; OUT. 

157— Bobbie’s Runner; William E. Forrest (sold to 
dissolve partnership); $800; G. Edgar Steffee, 
Agt. 

158— Bob’s Doria; William E. Forrest (to dissolve 
partnership); $1,600; Jeff Miller Smith. 

159— Kentucky Handyman; William E. Forrest (to 
dissolve partnership); $1,300; Bill Bogley. 

160— Miles’s Day; Lonely Acres Farm; OUT. 

161— Daliancc; John Mancino, Jr.; $1,000; Harold 
W. Long. 

162— You Call Him; R. S. & D. E. McNabb; $400; 
Larry Roberts. 

163— WITHDRAWN. 

164— Lilly Dilly; Adolph Meyer; $800; Gypsy Hill 
Farm. 




ABSORBINE 

Ask trainer Jack Van Berg 
who rewrote his own 
world record. 

When Jack Van Berg saddled an unprecedented 282 
winners in 1970, only the number changed in the record 
book—he set the old record too, 256 in 1968. Since 
speed starts with health, Van Berg’s training includes lots of 
Absorbine Veterinary Liniment: “Daily rubdowns with 
Absorbine help prevent soreness and lameness,” he says. Absorbine 
helps condition . . . tone . . . tighten a horse’s muscles. Even more: No other 
liniment has Absorbine’s combination of antiseptic and antifungal properties. 

Shouldn’t you be using Absorbine? 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 01101 
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165— Tonolaway; Mrs. Mac Mills; OUT. 

166— Galop; Dr. George C. Szego; $500; Wits End 
Farm, Inc. 

167— Lumahai; John Tedder; $300; Charles O. 
Jones. 

168— d.b.c. Papa John—Carol’s Joy; John F. Walter; 
$2,500; Vantage Farms. 

169— ch.c. Inbalance—Her Babu; John W. Walter; 
$2,200; Vantage Farms. 

170— b.c. Inbalancc—Im Game; John F. Walter; 
$1,400; Whitehackle Farm. 

171— Balance Babe; John F. Walter; $1,000; Tri- 
State Stud Farm. 

172— Restless Rhythm; Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $3,500; 
William M. Linton. 

173— Dame Blue; Wyndmoor Farm; $1,900; N. 
Thomas. 

174— Laughing Bill; Harry P. Yatron, L. Clay Camp, 
Agt.; $2,600; Rosalie Planation. 

17 5—WITHDRAWN. 

176— Picadilly Circus; Mrs. Dean Bedford; $1,500; 
Richard L. Frant. 

177— Ambcrate; William R. Burns; $2,100; Janley 
Stable. 

178— Miss Moneybags; Mary Calvo; $1,000; Jack 
Eshelman. 

179— Copper Confusion; Deerwood Farm Stables; 
$1,500; Wits End Farm, Inc. 

180— Enchanted Gypsy; Deerwood Farm Stables; 
$500; Henry H. Boyer. 


181— Fountain Frolic; Deerwood Farm Stables; NOT 
SOLD. 

182— Pomposity; Deerwood Farm Stables; $500; 
Wits End Farm. 

183— Silver Challenge; Deerwood Farm Stables; 
$1,000; Dave Canning. 

184— Ardnas; Bertram C. Dryden; NOT SOLD. 

Weanlings 

185— b.f. Duel—Field of Rose; Est. Graham Trench, 
The Gambit, Agt.; $900; Dewey Clatterbuck. 

186— gr.f. Restless Native—Fight On; Glade Valley 
Farms, Inc., Agent; $2,400; Entremont Farm. 

187— b.f. Fuzzie King—First List; L. Clay Camp, 
Agt.; $400; Earl Brower. 

188— b.c. Alto Ribot—Flexer Foot; Glade Valley 
Farms, Inc., Agt.; $700; Lester P. Mackebee. 

189— ch.c. Bryan G.—Furry Landing; Tyson Gilpin, 
Agt.; $600; H. H. Posner. 

190— b.c. Bold Dash—Gilded Broom; Miss Hildreth 
D. McCray, Fa-aher Farm, Agt.; $900; Jerry 
Bozzo. 

191— ch.c. Court Recess—Ginny D.; John Nesbitt 
Smith; OUT. 

192— b.f. Fuzzie King—Heavenly Flame; L. Clay 
Camp. Agt.; $500; Ellen B. Dunn. 

193— b.c. Deck Hand—In the Rain; Glade Valley 
Farms, Inc., Agt.; $2,400; N. Casse. 

194— gr.c. Wise Exchange—Jet High; Mrs. Terry 
Houtz; $3,800; Entremont Farm. 


R. L. SEEGER 
PRINTING CO. 


Commercial and Job Printing 
Letterpress and Offset 

825-5757 

905 York Road Towson, Md. 21204 


Thrush? 

Apply FOULEXft, the most widely 
used remedy for thrush in horses. 

Specifically for thrush, foulex 
quickly checks odor, loosens dead 
tissue, kills harmful bacteria, pro¬ 
motes normal recovery. 

Helps clear infection, often 
after first application. 

Brush supplied with each 8 oz. 
bottle. $2.50 at dealers or direct. 

THE TROY CHEMICAL CO., INC. 

Corral Park, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 10549 
By the makers of savoss& and mollimentum^ 



ItLOOlHIOKSE 


The biggest bargain 
since Stymie was claimed. 

SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

10 WEEKS 
$4.00 

52 issues yearly covering the entire 
spectrum of Thoroughbred racing and 
breeding. PLUS Stallion Register and 
Foreign Runners Supplement. The 
BLOOD-HORSE is a must for serious 
horsemen. 



( 

) 10 weeks 

.$4.00 



( 

) 1 year—$20.00 

($21.00 in Ky.) 



NAME 




AnnRF« 




City 

State 

. Zip . 



The Blood Horse, P. O. Box 4038 
Lexington, Kentucky 40504 
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195— b.f. Dancing Breeze—Journey’s End; Frederick 
E. Musser, M.D.; $500; Fred F. Bentz. 

196— dk.b.c. Laugh Aloud—Just Seven; Francis 
Grant, Tyson Gilpin, Agt.; $2,000; Frank 
Little. 

197— ro.f. Idolater—Kilmory; Ivy Hill Farm; $700; 
Gypsy Hill Farm. 

198— b.f. Fabricator—Milady Dares; David O. Evans; 
OUT. 

199— dk.b.f. Pass’m All—Miss Questa; Mistletoe 
Farm; $300; Wyndmoor Farms. 

200 — b.c. Pied d’Or—M’Selle de Fer; Derry Meeting 
Farm, Agt.; $1,900; C. Ray Wallace. 

201— b.c. Beau Priam—My Kimie; Ivy Hill Farm; 
$900; D. Halle. 


ALFACORN 


A combination of two highly nu¬ 
tritional plants, alfalfa and corn, 
which are combined through dehy¬ 
dration and steam pelleting. The 
result is a LONG-FIBERED, well 
BALANCED ROUGHAGE, or SUP¬ 
PLEMENT. Ask your dealer today. 

GLENELG DEHYDRATORS 

12789 Folly Quarter Road 
Ellicott City, Md. 21043 
Telephone (301) 531-5252 


202— dk.b.f. Turn to Reason—My Paper Doll; Ivy 
Hill Farm, $3,200; Larmonde Stable, Inc. 

203— b.c. Fabricator—My Price; David O. Evans; 
OUT. 

204— b.f. *Tropic King II—Pale Silver; Glade Valley 
Farms, Inc., Agt.; $2,000; Benray Farm. 

205— dk.b.c. Promise or Solo Landing—Polka Lady; 
Est. Ford B. Draper, Derry Meting Farm, Agt.; 
$1,000; Joshua E. Gill. 

206— WITHDRAWN. 

207— b.c. Lucky Debonair—Racy Deb; Dispersal 
Brook Hill Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; 
$5,200; H. W. Dick Co. 

208— gr.c. Turn to Reason—Saucily; Est. Ford B. 
Draper, Derry Meeting Farm, Agt.; $2,700; 
Monica Reynolds. 

209— b.f. Shooee—Scheery; L. Clay Camp, Agt.; 
$900; Millbrook Farms. 

210— ch.c. *Tropic King II—Scooterpooper; Red 
N Blue Farm; NOT SOLD. 

211— ch.c. Bold Legend—Semper Fidelis; Francis 
Grant, Tyson Gilpin, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 

212— dk.b.c. Pass’m All—Shining Tide; Mistletoe 
Farm; $500; Gerald L. Saunier. 

213— ch.f. Military Plume—Small Balance; Glade 
Valley Farms, Inc., Agt.; $1,300; Stonebridge 
Farm & Harry L. Landry. 

214— Yearling—sold after #238. 

215— b.c. Exclusive Nashua—Stately Manner; Glade 
Valley Farms, Inc., Agt.; $1,500; Wm. G. 
Christmas. 

216— gr.c. Wise Exchange—Steak Tartar; T. Bayard 
Williams, Jr. & Edw. P. Gallagher, Long 
Corner Farm, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 

217— dk.b.f. Final Ruling—Faila Suit; Summer Hill 

Farm; NOT SOLD. 

218— ch.c. Bronze Babu—Sub’s Sister; Old Green¬ 
ville Farm, Tyson Gilpin, Agt.; $3,000; H. W. 
Dick Co. 

219— ch.c. Red Fox—Susie’s Doll; Dispersal Brook 
Hill Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $1,500; Wm. 
S. Hebb, Agt. 

220— dk.b.f. Tequillo—Taress; Est. Ford B. Draper, 
Derry Meeting Farm, Agt.; $1,000; R. L. Oas. 

221— b.f. # Carlemont—Terry’s Lady; Dispersal 

Brook Hill Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; 
$2,000; R. L. Oas. 

222— ch.f. Red Monk—Touch and Gold; Lion’s 
Share (Mrs. George L. Howe); $1,600; 
Howard R. Hill, Jr. 




youz 6iood stock with confidence 

PEGASUS AIR TRANSPORT CO. 


Air and surface transportation- 
specializing in horses—Domestic 
and international. 


Representatives in Dublin, London, 
Paris, Buenos Aires, California, 
New York and Maryland. 


Maryland Representative: 
JAMES B. WATRISS 
(301)—771-4631 


Cable address: Pegasus, Baltimore 


Mailing address: 
Lanes End Farm 
Cockeysville, Md. 21030 
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223— ch.c. Tambourine—Vannage; Dispersal Brook 
Hill Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; S 1,800; Paul 
Henderson. 

224— b.c. Laugh Aloud—After Song; Dispersal 
Brook Hill Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; 
$1,100; Howard R. Hill, Jr. 

225— ch.f. Red Fox—Alitria; Dispersal Brook Hill 
Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $2,000; Gypsy 
Hill Farm. 

226— b.c. Li’l Fella—Another Day; Glade Valley 
Farms, Agt.; $4,200; Thomas J. Barry. 

227— ch.c. Pass’m All—Army Nurse; Mistletoe Farm; 
$600; G. R. Willworth. 

228— b.f. Fuzzie King—Be Kind; L. Clay Camp, 
Agt.; $700; Charles Shell. 

229— b.c. Exclusive Native—Bells and Baubles; 
Glade Valley Farms, Inc., Agt.; $2,300 Joshua 
Parker. 

230— b.c. Prince O’Pilsen—Blond Babu; Tyson Gil¬ 
pin, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 

231— b.f. Ribocco— # Boisaralla; Dispersal Brook 
Hill Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $4,500; N. 
Casse. 

232— ch.f. Quadrangle—Bonafortuna; Lewis S. Wiley, 
Agt.; $7,700; Stonebridge Farm & Harry L. 
Landry. 

233— ch.f. Ginger Fizz—Clear Coast; Mr. & Mrs. 
P. F. N. Fanning; $1,000; R. L. Oas. 

234— b.f. Fabricator—Composures Belle; David O. 
Evans; OUT. 

235— ch.f. # Don Poggio—Corandrea; Dwight D. 

Dunton, Tyson Gilpin, Agt.; OUT. 


236— dk.b.f. Hasty Road—Dahmone; John R. Gay, 
Jr., Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; OUT. 

237— Yearling—sold after #238. 

238 — b.c. Eds Day—Dittany; Glade Valley Farms, 
Inc., Agt.; $700; Howard R. Hill. 

337 — c h.f. Be Somebody—Defiant Babu; Jacob Skop, 
Dr. G. G. Meredith, Agt.; $800; Mrs. L. Frank 
Little. 

Yearlings 

214—ch.c. ‘Don Poggio—Spondents Dream; Dwight 
D. Dunton, Tyson Gilpin, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 


WANTED 

HORSE FARM 

50 TO 400 ACRES 

Must be Going Farm, Well Fenced and in Good 
Pastures. If Your Farm is Too Large for Your Use, 
Will Purchase Part of Acreage, But Not Less than 
50 Acres. Send Description, Location to 

RICHARD HOLT 
P.O. Box 116 
Newton, Mass. 02195 


THOROUGHBRED RECORD AND RACING CALENDAR 

TRIPLE-CROWN BARGAIN! 

$44.50 OF TURF HEWS WEEKLY FOR ONLY $20.00 


If you buy The Record on 
the newsstand you pay for: 

47 regular weekly issues @ 50^ 

.. $23.50 

4 full color quarterly issues @ $1.50 

.. .$ 6.00 

The annual Statistical Review @ $15.00 

.. .$15.00 

Total newsstand price .$44.50 


Triple-Crown Bargain Rates 
by year or three years: 

1 year.$20.00 

2 years .$38.00 

3 years .$52.00 

Add $1 per year for Canada, Mexico 
and other countries in the Pan Ameri¬ 
can Union, $2 per year for all foreign 
countries. 


THE THOROUGHBRED RECORD, 


P. O. Box 580, Lexington, Ky. 40501 
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237—b.f. Be Somebody—Defiant Babu; Jacob Skop, 
Dr. G. G. Meredith, Agt.; $1,400; G. R. 
Willwerth. 

239— WITHDRAWN. 

239A—dk.b.c. Big Brave—Fairest Maid; Mr. & Mrs. 
G. W. Ewalt; $1,800; Larry D. Miller. 

240— dk.b.f. # Cross Examine— Fascinating Lady; 
Viculla Farm; $800; Thomas L. Teal. 

241— ch.c. Mighty Bama—Fifty Stars; Wm. J. Tal¬ 
bott; $600; Thomas L. Teal. 

242— b.f. Persian Sea—First List, L. Clay Camp, 
Agt.; $700; Bill Decatur, Agt. 

243— dk.b.f. # Sibelius II—Forest Lark; Audlcy 
Farm; $1,000; Evelyn S. Cunningham. 

244— gr.c. Ghastly—Fountain Green; Deerwood 
Farm Stables; $2,600; Carolyn Chernick. 

245— ch.c. Devil’s Tatoo—Fourth Try; John M. 
Gray, III; $3,500; R. B. Houghton, Agt. 

246— dk.b.f. Craigwood—Free Liberty; Audley Farm; 
$1,300; James M. Casey. 

247— dk.b.c. Bold Ambition—Free On Board; Mr. 
& Mrs. Thomas S. Glass; NOT SOLD. 

248— ch.c. Red Monk—Frosty Girl; Eastern L. 
Stables; $1,000; Howard Hill, Jr. 

249— b.f. Saidam—Gabby’s Babe; Domenico Farro; 
NOT SOLD. 

250 — ch.g. Bold Ambition—* Golden Brown II; Miss 
Carla DiGiulian, Gypsy Hill Farm, Agt.; 
$2,800; Howard Snellings. 

250A—ro.c. Sky Wonder—Gray Gem; Edward I. 
Por r , Robert Kerns, Agt.; OUT. 

251— b.c. Sea O Erin—Hasty Guinea; E. DeLong 
Bowman, Lewis S. Wiley, Am.; $3,000; Henry 
A. Kimball. 


252— b.f. Conestoga—Heavenly Flame; L. Clay Camp, 
Agt.; $1,000; Evelyn S. Cunningham. 

253— ch.f. Native Rythm—Holiday Fun; E. Carl 
Hengen; $2,000; Henry A. Kimball. 

254— ch.c. * Cross Examine—Hoosier Delight; Vi¬ 
culla Farm; $1,000; Mary Fuller, Agt. 

255— b.c. * Sibelius II—Irish Dotty; Audley Farm; 
$900; Arthur Bullukicn. 

256— b.c. Apathy—Irish Sis; Adolph Meyer; $700; 
Joseph Jacob. 

257— b.c. Apathy—June’s Book; Adolph Meyer; 
NOT SOLD. 

258— b.c. Under the Table—Lady Mink; Eastern L. 
Stables; $900; Kennersley Stud. 

259— blk.c. Small Town Boy—La Madrina; Tyson 
Gilpin, Agt.; $1,000; John Kirby. 

260— b.f. Make It—Last Showing; Ambeth, Inc., 
Robert Kerns, Agt.; $1,400; Trillora, Inc. 

261— b.f. Speaker Will—Leetown Belle; Paul Hast¬ 
ings; $600; William R. Thompson. 

262— ch.c. Misty Flight—Lillian Gay; Meadowvillc 
Farms; $5,500; J. Popkin. 

263— ch.c. Native Rythm—Little Sapling; Mr. & 
Mrs. G. W. Ewalt; $1,200; Evelyn S. Cunning¬ 
ham. 

264— b.f. Hail to All—Little Tennessee; David O. 
Evans; $5,600; James P. Ryan. 

265— b.c. Fabricator—Llanfair; David O. Evans; 

()UT. 

266— ch.f. Bold Effort—Lucent; R. W. Trapnell, 
III; NOT SOLD. 

267— b.f. Yes You Will—Lucky Hit; Douglas J. 
Heyer; OUT. 


BALLINADEE FARMS 

EDWARDS FERRY ROAD 
POOLESVILLE, MD. 20837 



315 acres of trimly fenced bluegrass pastures and fertile fields. This well equipped 
Thoroughbred farm has facilities for breeding, boarding and training, including 16 
broodmare stalls and 14 yearling stalls. Ballinadee Farms, a successful racing 
enterprise, cordially invites you to inspect its facilities. 

Operated by the Noonans 301-948-3554 
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268— b.c. Exceedingly—Mahmouche; Mr. & Mrs. 
G. W. Ewalt; $2,300; James K. Fockler. 

269— b.c. Eurasian—Mayfair Mandy; Calvin R. Seitz 
& T. Bayard Williams, Jr., Long Corner Fa^m, 
Agt.; $1,600; Harry L. Mozingo. 

270— b.c. Get Around—Mazaca; Hickory Tree Farm; 
$1,900; Dr. J. J. Platt. 

271— b.f. Fabricator—Milady Dares; David O Evans; 
$1,000; Mrs. L. Frank Little. 

272— b.c. Ole Buddy Buddy—Miss Callahan; Dr. 
Davie L. Paice, Rebel Acres; $1,600; Evelyn 
S. Cunningham. 

273— ch.f. Eurasian—Miss Jester; Mr. & Mrs. 
Thomas S. Glass; NOT SOLD. 

274— b.f. Sunrise County—Miss Ritamia; Miss Carla 
E. DiGiulian, Gypsy Hill Farm, Agt.; $2,500; 
Frank Futh. 

275— b.f. * Sibelius II—Miss Stravinsky; Audley 
Farm; $800; Vera Horvath. 

276— ch.g. # Babington—Miss Tiffany; Miss Carla 
DiGiulian, Gypsy Hill Farm, Agt.; $1,500; 
Arthur E. Staples. 

277— ch.c. Atomic Jet—Missy Royal; Constantinos 
Placiotis; OUT. 

278— ch.g. Count Wilton—M’Michelle; Miss Carla 
DiGiulian; $800; John Kirby. 

279— b.c. Telekinesis—Mollywallo; Dr. Davie L. 
Paice, Rebel Acres; $800; Richard M. Taylor, 

Jr. 

280— ch.f. # Sibelius II—Money’s Beauty; Audley 
Farm; $1,200; Ralph M. Beebe. 

281— b.f. Illustrious—More Pat; Dixie Hill Farm; 
$900; Alfred Simpers. 


COVER UP FOR WINTER: 


the LAVENHAM RUG 



These well known rugs are made in Navy Blue or 
Bottle Green, or Red and can be edged in Red, 
Yellow, Light Blue, White, Black or self bound, in 
sizes from 48" to 78" in 3" intervals. 

4oz Nylon face cloth, and 4oz Polyester Fibre 
quilted to brushed nylon makes a LIGHT (a 72" rug 
weighs 3 lbs.), WARM, WASHABLE, DURABLE, NON¬ 
SLIP, ROT & MOTH PROOF, NON-SHRINK RUG. 

Serving Maryland’s Horses & Horseman Since 1886! 

VORDEMBERGE 


SADDLERY 

Authorized Dealer for PYTCHLEY Riding Attire 
We maintain our own Charge System 

For Phone Orders, Call 728-1886 or 728-1867 
Fast Ups Delivery 

816 Madison Avenue Baltimore, Maryland 21201 




MAKINGS OF 
AWINNER! 

It takes plenty to make a winner. 

FRUEN'SFORONE! 


Fruen’s new multi-mix concept replaces old 
feeding ideas. Different because you select 
the nutritional balance you want and need 
from four product groups. Oats with high 
energy ratings. Energized grains for greater 
digestibility and energy output. Supple¬ 
ments, high in bone and bloodbuilding 
capability. Balanced feeds for “sweetening” 
your mix or feeding straight from the bag. 
You can mix in ton lots or hand feed to 
individual needs of each horse. 

Fruen’s for your horses. A winner for 
winners! 


m 
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FEEDING TIP. 

How do you adjust a mix 
to different types of 
performance? It s 
all covered in Fruen s 
Multi-Mix Feeding Hand¬ 
book. Free from your 
dealer. Ask for yours. 


FRUEN MILLING 
COMPANY 

Box 3172 Traffic Station 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55403 
Phone 612 374-2142 
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282— b.f. # Piave—M’Selle de Fer; Derry Meeting 
Farm, Agt.; $500; H. D. Davis. 

283— dk.b.c. Royal Orbit—Musical Reward; Do¬ 
menico Farro; $600; Wyndmoor Farms. 

284— ch.c. Exclusive Nashua—My Paper Doll; Con- 
stantinos Placiotis; $2,000; Tally Ho Farm. 

285— WITHDRAWN. 

286— dk.b.c. Big Brave—Never Set; Dr. George C. 
Szego; $1,100; Robert Clay. 

287— b.f. Kauai King—Northeast Trades; Derry 
Meeting Farm, Agt.; $5,100; Benray Farm. 

288— ch.c. Royal Intent—Okra; Rosemont Farm, 
Inc., William P. Gilbert, Agt.; $1,500; Evelyn 
Taylor. 

289— ch.f. Bon Affaire—Pappa’s Swift; Grayson 
Greer, Agt.; $500; Evelyn S. Cunningham. 

290— ch.c. * Sibelius II—Picture Window; Audley 
Farm; $700; Evelyn S. Cunningham. 

291— b.c. Ira Eaker—Playland; Hay Hill Farm (Mr. 
& Mrs. Joseph M. Nelson); $2,300; Kelly 
Jacobson. 

292— b.f. Turn to Reason—Play n’ Win; John Sell- 
man; $1,400; Evelyn S. Cunningham. 

293— b.f. Potomac—Polka Lady; Est. Ford B. Draper, 
Derry Meeting Farm, Agt.; $900; Wm. M. 
Tavenner. 

294— b.f. Joe Price—Prevail; Meadowville Farms; 
$2,500; J. Melton. 

295— b.c. # Tarjoman—Princess Cristo; Frederick E. 
Musser, M.D.; $1,100; Gerald Goswell. 

296— ch.f. Onamor—Queljument; Paul Bowman, 
Agt.; NO BID. 


297— ch.f. Clem—Random Flyer; Wm. J. McDonald 
and John E. Hanna; $1,700; Mrs. Robert R. 
Hilton. 

298— b.g. Controlling—Right Girl; Miss Carla Di- 
Giulian; $4,000; Harry Gill. 

299— b.c. Native Rythm—Shoam; William J. Mc¬ 
Donald & John E. Hanna; $1,200; Kelly 
Jacobson. 

300— ch.f. Uncle Percy—Steak Tartar; T. Bayard 
Williams, Jr. & Edw. P. Gallagher, Long 
Corner Farm, Agt.; $800; Daniel C. Palmer. 

301— b.f. Jet Traffic—Stockingette; E. DeLong Bow¬ 
man, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $2,500; Mary 
Fuller, Agt. 

302— ch.f. Red Monk—Stolen Jewel; Eastern L. 
Stables; OUT. 

303— b.f. Craigwood—Sum Kat; E. Carl Hengen; 
$1,400; Charles Delbert Gilpin. 

304— dk.b.c. Empyric Knight—Sunny Jenny; Deer- 
wood Farm Stables; $800; Frank Futh. 

305— ch.c. * Dominate II—Susie’s Doll; Dispersal 
Brook Hill Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; $1,300; 
Lancaster Stable. 

306— b.f. Rungus—Suzy Wem; Mrs. R. A. Pew; 
OUT. 

307— b.f. # Repartidor—Swamp Water; Audley 

Farm; $900; Frank M. Lutze. 

308— ch.f. Fathers Image—Tides In; Eastern L. 
Stables; $1,600; Gypsy Hill Farm. 

309— ch.c. Ghastly—Toddlin Town; Deerwood Farm 
Stables; $1,000; Joseph Weiser. 

310— b.f. # Auteuil—Tribal Song; Lewis S. Wiley, 
Agt.; $2,400; Evelyn Taylor. 


Bowie Stakes 


CLOSING FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15 

Tues., Jan. 2 — The Southern Maryland Handicap $20,000 

3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs Added 

Sat., Jan. 6—*The E. Palmer Heagerty Stakes $22,000 

3-year-olds, Reg. Md.-breds, 7 furlongs Added 

Sat., Jan. 13 — The Bowie Handicap $25,000 

3-year-olds and up, 7 furlongs Added 

Sat., Jan. 20—The Virginia Belle Stakes $25,000 

3-year-old fillies, 6 furlongs Added 

Sat., Jan. 27—*The Goss L. Stryker Handicap $22,000 

3-year-olds and up, Reg. Md.-breds, 7 furlongs Added 

Sat., Feb. 3—The Francis Scott Key Stakes $20,000 

3-year-olds, 6 furlongs Added 

60 DAYS... JANUARY 2 THRU MARCH 16 

♦Maryland-Bred Fund Stakes 


* 

WRITE OR WIRE 
Lawrence J. Abbundi 
Racing Secretary 
Bowie Race Course 
Bowie, Maryland 
Ph. (301) 262-8111 
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311— b.f. Uncle Percy—Tug Ahoy; Thomas C. 
Welch; $2,700; Larry D. Mitler. 

312— WITHDRAWN. 

313— dk.b.c. Craigwood—Vera Calhoun; Audley 
Farm; OUT. 

3Id—ch.f. Noble Jay—Vigorous Wheys; Truman C. 
Welling; OUT. 

315— b.c. Telekinesis—Village Vamp; Dr. Davie L. 
Paice, Rebel Acres; $600; Dr. Stanley Paine, 
Agt. 

316— ch.c. Ginger Fizz—Waltz Step; Mr. & Mrs. 
P. F. N. Fanning; $2,900; Jules Pugliese. 

317— gr.c. Determined Man—Watch Air; Meadow- 
ville Farms; $2,400; William P. Reynolds. 

318— dk.b.c. # Babington—Wee Peppy; Miss Carla 
DiGiulian, Gypsy Hill Farm, Agt.; NOT SOLD. 

319— b.f. Festive Dancer—Well I Mean; Jeff Miller 
Smith, Ed Stevens, Agt.; $1,300; Ike Frock. 

320— dk.b.c. Sailor’s Son—Winged Impulse; Mr. & 
Mrs. Gordon E. Little (Heritage Farm); 
$2,300; G. R. Willwerth. 

321— b.c. Assemblyman—Wise Conduct; Calvin R. 
Seitz & T. Bayard Williams, Jr., Long Corner 
Farm, Agt.; $2,400; Rosalie Jane Chernock. 

322— ch.c. Native Rythm—Witch’s Gal; E. Carl 
Hengen ;$4,800; Henry A. Kimball. 

323— ch.f. # Carlcmont—Alcestis; L. M. Gelb; $1,500; 
Nick Mancuso. 

324— ch.c. # Repartidor—Andy’s Choice; Audley 
Farm; $1,100; Gerald L. Saunier. 

325— dk.b.c. Apathy—Beanot; Adolph Meyer; $700; 
Paul Hynes & B. A. LeTourneam. 

326— ro.f. Ghastly—Be a Star; Deerwood Farm 
Stables; $900; Carolyn Chernock. 

327— ch.f. Prince Dare—Bent on Space; Stonebridge 
Farm & Harry L. Landry; $2,903; R. B. Hough¬ 
ton, Agt. 

328— ch.c. Red Fox—Better Maid; Dispersal Brook 
Hill Farm, Lewis S. Wiley, Agt.; OUT. 

329— ro.c. Diamond Bracelet—Bit of Fun; Mr. & 
Mrs. Gordon E. Little; $1,800; Tally Ho Farm. 

330— b.f. Empyric Knight—Bohemian Maid; Deer- 
wood Farm Stables; NOT SOLD. 

331— dk.b.f. # Sibelius II—By Blue; Audley Farm; 
$1,100; Evelyn S. Cunningham. 

332— b.c. Nashver—Cassino Jack; Eastern L. Stables; 
NOT SOLD. 


PHONE: PARKWAY 5-0220 


C. MILLS, Inc. 

TiotAe ‘JzaHApoztation 


Operating under regulations of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Box 124 Laurel, Maryland 


333— b.c. Beekeeper—Cloud Bank; Rosemont Farm, 
Inc., William P. Gilbert, Agt.; $2,400; Ken¬ 
neth L. Shaw. 

334— b.f. # Auteuil— # Corola II; Lewis S. Wiley; 
$1,600; Evelyn Taylor. 

335— ch.c. # Repartidor—Craigs Maiden; Audley 
Farm; $1,500; D. Snellings. 

336— b.f. Mighty Bama—Dear Doc; William J. 
Talbott; $1,100; Kelly Jacobson. 

337— Weanling—sold after #238. 

338 — ch.c. * Royal Serenade—Desert Challenge; Rose¬ 
mont Farm, Inc., William P. Gilbert, Agt.; 
$4,800; J. Popkin. 

339— WITHDRAWN. 

340— gr.c. Native Rythm—Diffidence; E. Carl 
Hengen; $1,600; Leo S. Nechamkin, II. 

Stallions 

341 — Great Host; Potrero del Sure, Inc., OUT. 

342— *Jalico; Guy H. Burt & Gilmore R. Flautt, 
III (to* dissolve a partnership); NOT SOLD. 

343 — Mah War; David O. Evans; $1,300; Henry 
Gill. 

344 — WITHDRAWN. 


MANOR TACK SHOP 

Vj£7 Jarrettsville Pike at Hess Road 
Monkton, Maryland 21111 

English Saddlery Riding Apparel 

Stable Supplies Jewelry & Gifts 

(301) 557-7505 

THE AWL-CRAFT 
LEATHER SHOP 

... is expanding! 

We have a large inventory of 
saddles, bridles and horse equip¬ 
ment, in addition to our repair shop 
and the most complete custom tack 
facilities in Maryland. 

Visit us— check our prices and qual¬ 
ity. 

William J. Supik, Jr. 
Phoenix, Md. (301) 667-0649 
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Salem ... • a young son of the fop sire 
CYANE enters his second season at stud. A major 
stakes winner of more than $200,000, Salem is out of 
Witching Hour, a half-sister to champion TEMPTED and 
to stakes winner SMART. 


i 


Salem b.. 1968 - Cyane—Witching Hour, by Thinking Cap 


1973 Fee 

SAG/1MORE T^IRM 

Glyndon, Maryland 21071 
Frank A. Alexander, Manager (301) 833*3737 


RESTLESS NATIVE / SALEM / TINAJERO 


Property of a Syndicate 


All Inquiries to: 

Mr. Richard I. G. Jones 
Box 1328, 

Wilmington, Delaware 19899 
(302) 658-5266 
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Property of Clinton Stables, Inc. 
(Raphael Escudero, Pres.) 


Second Season 


TINAJERO 


grey, 1968 

Decidedly—Queen City Miss 
by Royal Union 


$3,500 LIVE FOAL 


CHAMPION AT 3 

24 STARTS - IN THE MONEY 24 TIMES 
RETIRED WITH EARNINGS OF $186,424 


Acclaimed a “Wonder Horse/' TINA¬ 
JERO, Champion Three-Year-Old of 
Puerto Rico, set three new track records 
and won his last five starts in that coun¬ 
try by a combined margin of 64 lengths. 
Upon returning to the U. S., TINAJERO 
continued his racing prowess. He cap¬ 
tured the $50,000-added Jerome, Roamer 
and Trenton Handicaps as well as plac¬ 
ing second in the $100,000-added Wood¬ 


ward. Running at distances of 6 furlongs 
to 1|4 miles, on fast and sloppy tracks, 
TINAJERO defeated such horses as Pro- 
tanto, Farewell Party, Shuvee, Never 
Bow, Twin Time and others. Rated at 
124 lbs. (equal weight with Jim French, 
Executioner and Pass Catcher) on the 
Morning Telegraph Handicap of 1971, 
TINAJERO is the leading winner yet 
sired by the young classic sire Decidedly. 


SAG/1MORE pUM 

Glyndon, Maryland 21071 
Frank A. Alexander, Manager (301) 833-3737 

RESTLESS NATIVE/SALEM/TINAJERO 
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30 Years Ago This Month 

The Maryland Horse 

Reported... 


► The November and December issues of The 

Maryland Horse were combined as a single 
magazine because of editor Humphrey S. 
Finney’s deep involvement in war work. Wrote 
the editor: . . We well realize the short¬ 

comings of our publication, for which we 
apologize to our readers, but we hope to con¬ 
tinue to do the best we can to carry on the job 
of publishing Maryland horse news.” 

► Shown on the cover was the great Mary¬ 
land-bred steeplechaser Elkridge who was bred 
by Joseph F. Flanagan and owned by his 
trainer, Kent Miller. A foal of 1938, Elkridge 
had just concluded his 4-year-old season in 
which he won seven of 20 starts. He was to 
race through 1951. During his lifetime the son 
of Mate and Best by Test made 123 starts, 
winning 31 races and $235,225 in purse money. 
When retired he was the world’s greatest 
money-winning steeplechaser. 

► Notables photographed in the winner s 
circle at Pimlico following Count Fleet’s 
triumph in the Pimlico Futurity included 
Mayor Howard W. Jackson, Bosun Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, Maryland Jockey Club president 
Harry A. Parr 3d, Mrs. John Hertz, jockey 


THE 

Maryland Horse 

THE OrriCIAL PUBLICATION Or THE 
MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 



Johnny Longden, Mrs. C. A. W. Brocklebank, 
Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, Governor Her¬ 
bert R. O’Conor and trainer Don Cameron. 

► Dr. Frank Hare, a Lexington, Ky., veteri¬ 
narian who came frequently to Maryland to 
judge Thoroughbred shows, was killed instantly 
when his automobile was struck by a train in 
Nicholasville, Ky. Also killed in the accident 
was Dr. Hare’s assistant. 

► The retirement of the great Maryland-bred 
champion Challedon was announced by his 
owner, William L. Brann. Retiring with earn¬ 
ings in excess of $330,000, Challedon accounted 
for 13 stakes victories during the three seasons 
he raced. 

► Nancy Sehlhorst won the D. Sterett Gittings 
Horsemanship finals, held on the estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Bryce Wing. Second place went to 
D. Michael Smithwick. Finishing third was 
Hugh Wiley. 

Nancy Sehlhorst, riding Trilby, defeated 
D. Michael Smithwick and Hugh Wiley 
in the D. Sterett Gittings Horsemanship 
finals. (Photograph by Darling.) 
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► Danny Shea, owner of Merryland Farm, 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the Remount 
branch of the U.S. Army’s Quartermaster Corps. 
Lieutenant Shea had been a Remount sergeant 
during World War I. 

► Commenting on the Maryland Fall Sales, 
the editor wrote: ’This fall’s sales are sad in 
retrospect, both for the consignors and for the 
sales organization. The Breeders’ Association 
this year, for the first time, took a good loss on 
the sales, due to the high cost of rental of the 
portable stalls used at Timonium. . . . There 
were some real buys among the mares which 
nobody seemed to want at any price.” 

High price of the auction was Christiana 
Stables’ 4-year-old gelding Ice Water who went 
to Max Marmorstein on a bid of $1,400. No 
other horse attained a four-figure bid, and a 
great many sold for less than $100. 

► Reprinting a 1926 article written by the 
since deceased Redmond C. Stewart, The 
Maryland Horse noted that the scent of a 
fox is at its best when the ground is warmer 
than the air above it. 


DON'T 

MISS 

THE 

NEXT 

NIJINSKY 

Follow Canadian racing and breeding each month 
with a subscription to The Canadian Horse. Stakes 
results, pedigrees of all stakes and maiden winners, 
features, editorials, Stallion Register, etc. Send 
$7.00 to: 

The Canadian Horse 
P.0. Box 127 
Rexdale, Ontario 
(416) 248-5180 
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*JkU U SoftCy ... Maryland’s leading 2-year-old filly. 
In just 5 starts, she has earned $53,728 which includes a 
stunning victory in the rich TRI-STATE FUTURITY as 
well as a narrowly beaten second in the $20,000 Cameo 
Stakes, in which she carried top weight. 

Scotty is just one of the reasons for the meteoric rise of Solo 
Landing to the top of Maryland’s stallion roster. His 12 
winners, from two crops, have now earned well over 
$150,000 in two years. 


SoCo /landing, 


1964, First Landing—Darlin Patrice, by Palestinian 


property of Guy H. Burt now hooking for 1973 

(Special consideration to stakes winning and 
stakes producing mares) 


BUSHIDO 
DANCER'S IMAGE 
MARTINS RULLAH 
ROLLICKING 
SOLO LANDING 

SPRING DOUBLE / Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 

‘WHITE GLOVES II / Frederick, Maryland 21701 301-898-9027 


QUc njJL, 


arms 
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JOURNALIST 

BY NASHUA, CHAMPION 2-YEAR-OLD AND HORSE OF THE YEAR. 
Journalist has sired 26 starters from 30 foals of which 17 are winners. Journalist 
won or placed in the Kentucky Jockey Club, Hibiscus, Bahamas, and Everglades. 
His dam, stakes-placed Stolen Hour, also produced Comely Stakes winner Best 
in Show. The next dam is multiple stakes producer Late Date. Property of Red 
Oak Farms. 

$750—LIVE FOAL. 


MR.BROGANN 

STAKES WINNER OF $210,746 BY RIDAN. A tough racehorse with a world 
of class, Mr. Brogann retired completely sound after five demanding campaigns. 
He had real speed and the ability to carry weight more than a mile in the toughest 
competition. He won or placed in six major stakes, defeated Fort Marcy, T. V. 
Commercial and others. One of Ridan’s finest sons, he’s from the extraordinary 
family of Handsome Boy, Blessing Angelica, Margarethen, and Gallant Fox. 
Second season at stud. Property of John L. Greer. 

$1,000—LIVE FOAL. 


STANDING AT 

RED OAK FARMS 

Poolesville, Md. 20837 

,n quiries to: Harold Herman, 9100 Persimmon Tree Road, Potomac, Maryland 20854. Phone: (301) 299-6031 
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The Beauty of the Horse 

Among the new books being offered for Christmas is this 
handsome volume which carries over 50 pages of illustrations, 
the photographs of Cate and Vic Nowas being the subject 
matter. The publishers describe it as depicting "the horse as art 
as it has never been seen before." Text is supplied by Hans- 
Heinrich Isenbart. The Beauty of the Horse sells for $16.95 and 
can be ordered from the Viking Press, Dept. ATE-C, 625 Madison 
avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Trailers 

RICE TRAILERS: Contact Rice Trailer Sales, Inc., RR 1, Box 
436, Upperco, Md. 21155. Phone (301) 239-8187. 

HARTMAN AND COTNER HORSE TRAILERS: Immediate delivery. 
Trade-ins accepted. Special discount to horsemen. W. I. 
Patterson, P. 0. Box 639, Bowie, Md. (301) 262-8881. 
4-HORSE VAN: Excellent condition. 24,000 original mileage. 
$2,800. Call (301) 261-4055. 

Miscellaneous 

HAY AND STRAW, ALFALFA CUBES AND PELLETS, BALED 

SHAVINGS: Top quality, all kinds, delivered by truck or rail. 
Call James Desmond Co., P. 0. Box 666, Spring Lake, N.J. 
(201) 449-1888. 

PORTRAIT: of your horse or pony in full color. Show horse 
or family pet captured forever on 16x20 canvas. Only $40 
(with rider $50). Other sizes available. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send photo (action shots welcomed) or inquiry 
to Equestrian Art Studio, P. 0. Box 164, Mt. Airy, Md. 21771. 
Enclose check or money order with each order. 

FENCING: Cromwell Fence Co. Post and rail, board, woven 
wire. Jumps made to order. Materials also sold. Sparks, Md. 
(301) 329-6507. 

PROFESSIONAL HORSE JUMPS: Sales and rentals. Send for 
free brochure. Wayne Nowicki, 992 Oakdale Circle, Millers- 
ville, Md. (301) 987-0638. 

BALED SHAVINGS: Large, paper wrapped bales of kiln-dried 
northern pine shavings. Low moisture and rosin content for 
maximum absorbency. Picked up or delivered. Baltimore Saw¬ 
dust Co., Jessup, Md. 20794. (301) 792-7707. 

JUMPS SHOW AND PRACTICE: Custom made and in stock. 
Complete set $39. F.O.B. Baltimore. For free brochure call 
or write (301) 592-7046. Head Wood Products Co., 5017 Carroll 
Manor Rd., Baldwin, Md. 21013. 

JACK RUSSELL PUPS FOR CHRISTMAS: 2 males, 1 female. 
Whelped September 27. (301) 771-4343. 

Boarding, Training Facilities 

HORSES BOARDED: Top farm has opening for horses now 
that breeding season is over. Finest facilities, excellent 
pasture and stabling. Sales yearlings our specialty. Contact 
Bill Hebb, Walnut Grove, Clarksville, Md. (301) 531-5404 
(day); (301) 531-5975 (night). 

HORSES BOARDED: Individual care. Call Ed Leisner. (301) 
876-1054. 

Real Estate 

MARYLAND HORSE FARM: 260 Acres all board fences, plenty 
water & shade, bluegrass pastures, paved driveways, 30 box 
stalls, main home stone, slate roof, 6 bedrooms, 3 baths, with 
a view, also a stone studio and 2 other stone houses, clean 
and well kept in prestigious neighborhood, firm price $375,000. 
Emmett Marshall bkr. Bel Air, Md. 21014. Phone (301) 838- 
4922. 

WANTED HORSE FARM: 50 to 400 Acres. Must be a going 
farm, well fenced and in good pastures. If your farm is too 
large, will purchase part of acreage, but not less than 50 
acres. Send complete description & location to Richard Holt, 
P.O. Box 116, Newton, Mass. 02195. 

Help Wanted 

TRACTOR-TRAILER DRIVERS: Horse transportation company 
needs qualified men for over the road operations. Knowledge 
of horses helpful but not necessary. Full time year round 
work. Good pay with paid vacations, company paid hospitaliza¬ 
tion and pension plan. We are an equal opportunity employer. 
Send resume or write or call tor application form to: Ralph 
G. Smith, Inc., Box 55, West Chester, Pa. 19380. Telephone 
(215) 696-4200. 

ASSISTANT FARM TRAINER: Ambitious, industrious young man 
wanted to serve as assistant to trainer of large training 
establishment on the Eastern Shore. Must be willing and able 
to exercise horses-in-training and capable of supervising 
other employees. House with utilities furnished. Salary com- 

moncnrato uuith ahliitu onH Ovnarionro Do nlw in ITrouiAr on 


Horses For Sale 

BROODMARE BY AMARULLAH: Out of Eight Thirty mare, dam 
of winner. Call Ed Leisner. (301) 876-1054. 

WEANLING ARABIAN FILLY: Liver chestnut with flaxen mane 
and tail, first foal of Champion Belfast Echo who is 1/2 sister 
to Reserve National Champion N.D. Ibn Rih. This filly is a 
real beauty. (301) 771-4343. Mrs. Marshall Smith. 

3- YEAR-OLD ARABIAN STALLION: Steel gray, 15.1 hands. 

Champion at halter, now in training for Park and English 

Pleasure. By Champion N.D. Jinarajadasa of India out of 

Champion Tyche by ‘Serafix. This colt is a brilliant individual 
with a great future. (301) 771-4343. Mrs. Marshall Smith. 

4- YEAR-OLD MARE, SWEET RENAISSANCE: In foal to Bold 

Monarch. Family of Hostility, Tequillo, Hot Dust, Ruffled 

Feathers. 4th dam full sister to ‘Sir Gallahad III, ‘Bull Dog, 
‘Quatre Bras II, 1/2 sister to Bois Roussel, Admiral Drake. 
Due to foal in April. Ask about Stallion Shares. (301) 771- 
4343 Belfast Farm. 

NEED HIGH CLASS BROODMARES: Also Quality horses usually 
available for sale. Contact Retler and Associates. (301) 442- 
2348. 

TWO BROODMARES: (1) Thoroughbred mare, b., 16 h., 1965, by 
Idolater—Sheriff’s Pet. Has been hunted. (2) Thoroughbred 
mare, ch., 15.2 h., 1959, by Sophocles—Tellabit. Both pro¬ 
duced foals in 1971. (302) 378-8768 after 6 p.m. 

REDUCTION SALE-2 FINE BROODMARES: From Coggins Tested 
Farm. Top condition, winners, foals at side. Open. (1) Worton 
Belle, ch., 1960 (Md.), by Alaking—Nevada Ann, by Eternal 
Lark. (2) I Do Believe, ch., 1964 (Ky.), by Forty Thieves—Bank 
And Trust, by Wait A Bit. Mares only. Choice $750. Contact 
owners, Frank and Ruth Mason, 1 Mason St., Williamstown, 
Mass. 01267. Telephone (413) 458-3685. 

SHARES FOR SALE: GUN SHOT, ‘KING OF THE TUDORS, 
ARISTOCRATIC. Telephone (301) 933-5000 between 9:30 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m. 

THOROUGHBRED YEARLINGS: b.f., foaled 3/2/71, by ‘Tropic 
King II out of Busy Sky ; ch c. foaled 3/20/71, by Hello 
Swifty out of Ladybug Ladybug; b.c. foaled 2/3/71, by 
‘Flaneur II out of Rough Affair; ch. f. foaled 5/6/71, by 
Devil's Tattoo out of Tinkerball; also one Appaloosa yr. 
filly. Contact M. H. Conover, Windy Hills Farm, Route 3, 
Westminster, Md. (301) 848-5533 (office), or 848-8799 (home). 

MORGAN—T. B. GELDING: Feb., 1971, by Ch. Blarney Stone. 
Started on basics. Excellent driving prospect. (301) 833-7952. 

2 LARGE DIVISION PONY WEANLINGS: Filly by Kashio's Cadet 
out of Welsh mare; colt by Ch. Blarney Stone, third place 
winner at Maryland State Fair. (301) 833-7952. 

12 YEAR OLD CHESTNUT MARE: Winner and first colt to race a 
winner. In foal to one of Maryland's promising young sires 
with May Maryland-bred colt by same sire at her side. Package 
$5,500. Call (717) 369-3412, (301) 771-4624, or (301) 823-8998. 

RACE PROSPECTS: Weanlings, yearlings, and 2-year-olds by 
‘SAN SIRO, BARABOO (by Prince John), TURN TO REASON out 
of the following mares: CURAL, DARED (dam of Jet for Joy), 
LAND FOR YOU (That's An Order), MERRELL L. F. (Merry Turn, 
Computed), DARE'S NEW HOPE (Gray Idol). Reasonable offers 
invited. Call Pinecrest Farm for more detailed information. 
Days (215) 942-2896. 

MARYLAND-BRED: 1970 gelding, by Paved, out of Piano Jim 
mare. Sound and farm-broke. (301) 944-3765 or 328-2734. 

LARGE DIVISION PONY: 3-year-old gray, half-Arabian. Is a good 
mover with good conformation. Will make perfect show pony 
for your child. Reasonably priced. Call after 6 p.m. (301) 
357-5235. 

THOROUGHBRED HORSE: Nashver Yearling—saddle broken. Buy 
back Maryland Fall Sales. (201) 782-0637. 

ALL BREED SALE: Outstanding Hunters, Quarter Horses, Appa- 
loosas, Tennessee Walkers, Arabians, Morgans, Thoroughbreds. 
Early consignments appreciated. Sale held by Mrs. Ruth C. 
Eyler at the Eyler Stables, Thurmont, Md. (301) 271-7411. 
8:00 p.m., Friday, Dec. 1. 

TWO 2-YEAR-OLDS: (1) Reg. Md.-bred, blk. g., by Bob Wag, 
about 16.0 h. (2) Flashy light bay half-bred filly by Lord 
Gregor, about 15.3 h. Seventh and 3rd in Md. State Fair's 
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EDITORIAL 


A New Magazine Is Coming 

If present plans materialize, a new magazine published by the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association will go in the mail next April. As yet unnamed, the magazine 
will be devoted entirely to riders who perform in horse shows, three-phase events, 
jousting and other horse competitions. Trail riding and other types of recreational 
horse sport will also be featured. 

The section currently appearing in THE MARYLAND HORSE which covers these 
events will be dropped. Beginning with the April issue THE MARYLAND HORSE will be 
exclusively devoted to Thoroughbred breeding and racing, point-to-point racing and 
foxhunting. 

The new magazine will be published monthly and will carry complete summaries 
of shows and other horse competitions. There will also be feature articles on participants 
in these events. No change is anticipated in THE MARYLAND HORSE's format. Begin¬ 
ning in 1973, however, THE MARYLAND HORSE will be published 13 times annually, it 
having been decided to print a regular January issue in addition to the Stallion Register 
issue. 

In granting the editor permission to start the new magazine, the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association's Board of Directors stated that it will evaluate the readership 
response at the end of one year to determine whether continued publication is war¬ 
ranted. 

Readers of THE MARYLAND HORSE who have suggestions as to a name for the 
new magazine are invited to send in their titles to the MHBA's office. The winning prize 
will be a two-year free subscription. 

And those who have confidence in our future plans may also send in their sub¬ 
scriptions. The rate will be $5 per year. 


/Snowden Carter 
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THE MARYLAND HORSE — SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


The Eighth-Pole 
Kid Is Our Kind 
Of Fellow .... 
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He’s doing his best to get a picture 
worth printing. Our staff would 
climb the eighth-pole, too . . . if 
they saw a point to it. 
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The Maryland Horse 

P. O. Box 4, Timonium, 

Maryland 21093 


Our new section on 

HORSE SHOWS, FOXHUNTING 
and THREE-PHASE 

makes THE MAR YLAND HORSE a perfect 
Christmas gift for the rider — young or old. 

Rates $6 per year 
13 issues 
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GRAY HORSE—1960 
NATIVE DANCER-NEXT MOVE 
By BULL LEA 


In 1971, Restless Native ranked in the top 6% of all North American sires with an average-earnings 
index of 2.16 from last year's runners. Of his 46 starters, 27 won 57 races and earned $389,529, 
an average per capita of $8,656. Among Maryland stallions, Restless Native finished 7th to 
Northern Dancer, Nearctic, Saidam, Native Dancer, etc. and was one of two Maryland stallions 
to sire a $100,000 stakes winner in 1971. 

By a champion, out of a champion, Restless Native is a son of Native Dancer ($785,240) and 
Next Move ($398,550). 

In the most recent list of 75 leading sires for 1972, Restless Native was 49th. Of his 46 starters, 
25 won 63 races and earned $373,848-an average per capita of $8,127. 

Restless Native has sired stakes horses PEACE CORPS ($229,340), ON YOUR TOES, Hat Pool, 
Restless Tornado, Twixt, Vichy, and Fille Pour France. 

$2,000 Live Foal (of which $400 is payable with signing of contract: non-refundable) 


Also standing: 

SALEM ♦ TINAJERO ♦ 


FRANK. A. ALEXANDER 301/833-3737 ALFRED G. VANDERBILT 

Manager GLYNDON, MARYLAND Owner 


One week after Christmas, the racing world will 
have a BRAND NEW crop of 2-year-olds. Among those 
juveniles will be BOLD AMBITION'S first crop. We know 
they look good—Buddy Hirsch said so when he pinned a 
colt by BOLD AMBITION grand champion of last May's 
Yearling Show. 

Do good looking horses make good race horses? 
With a sire pedigree like this, we'd have to think 

SO • • • • • 



BOLD AMBITION b„ 1964, by Bold Ruler- 
Be Ambitious by *Ambiorix 

His first and second dams: 

BE AMBITIOUS. 3 wins at 3, $12,650. Dam of— 

NANTICIOUS (Nantallah). 3 wins at 2, $19,375, 

Durazna S. 

ARTISTS PROOF (*Ribot). 4 wins to 4, 1971, 
li $48,916, Pocahontas S, 3rd Kentucky Oaks 
1 1 Black-Eyed Susan S. 

Bold Heiress (Bold Ruler). 4 wins at 3, $23,607, 3rd 
|| Ashland S, Betsy Ross H. 

Bold Ambition (Bold Ruler). 6 wins to 5, $44,277, 

|| 3rd Sheridan S, Clang H. 

Nantition (Nantallah). 2 wins, $14,357, 3rd Christiana 
" S. 

>ur Trade Winds CHerbager). 4 wins at 2 and 3, 

1972, $38,490. 

BE FAITHFUL. 14 wins, 2 to 5, $189,040, Hawthorne 
Gold Cup H, Beverly H (twice), Vanity H, 2nd 
Misty Isle S, Hawthorne Autumn H, Alabama S, 
etc. Dam of — q 

LALUN. 5 wins at 2 and 3, $112,000, Beldame H, JL J 
Kentucky Oaks, Pageant S, 2nd C.C.A. Oaks k 

3rd Matron S . Dam of— ---- 

NEVER BEND; 13 wins at 2 and 3, $641,524, 

Champagne S, Flamingo S, Futurity S, Cow- 
din S, Yankee H, etc. champion 2-year-old. 

BOLD REASON. 7 wins at 3, 1971, $304,082, 

American Derby H, Hollywood Derby, Travers 
S, Lexington Derby, Belmont S. 




$1,500, live foal 
(property of a syndicate) 

Larking Hill Farm 

HARWOOD, MARYLAND 20776 

Fendall M. Clagett, Owner Jose deMurguiondo, Agent 

Boyd Ingram, Manager (301) 771-4410 

(301) 798-0556 (farm) 

















